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FORi: WORD 


The third volume of the CIAP covers the sites whose names begin with the 
letters D, E, and F. Following the method established in the previous volumes 
each site is introduced with detailed study of its history and geography and 
the inscriptions are studied against their historical and cultural background. 
In this manner the Corpus contributes to the geography and history of vari- 
oris parts of the Holy Fand under Islam viewed against the wider context of 
the country’s historical geography. The geographical scope of this volume 
covers the whole country from Eilat in the south to Flq in the north. The 
historical span is also very extensive and covers the whole of the Islamic era 
from the early Umayyads until the end of the Ottoman period. 

There are many inscriptions that seem at first of little value. They are 
usually repetitions of invocations; but when seen against their historical and 
geographical background they become meaningful for understanding the 
“mood of the time” in which they were engraved, in addition to their con- 
tribution to Arabie Palaeography. 

This volume also contains material belonging to the previous volumes. 
This material is of two kinds: hrst, studies of inscription missed or newly 
discovered, in the sites with names beginning with the letters A, B, C; and 
second, corrections to the previous volumes suggested by myself and the 
readers. I wish to express my deep grati tude to these readers who added a 
few pairs of eyes, so much needed for the reading of inscriptions. Professor 
Werner Diem in particular indulged himself in a meticulous study of the 
CIAP and suggested corrections to my readings, many of which I was happy 
to accept, and append to this volume under his name, as corrigenda to CIAP 
vol. 1. I was very impressed with the diligence of Professor Diem, and his 
willingness to go as far as suggesting even the shape of the brackets, or the 
omission of hyphens. Any author should be honoured when a work of his 
is studied so seriously. He drew my attention to the fact that in our age of 
computers and word processors we are exposed to making even more typo- 
graphical mistakes than in the not so old times of the linotype. I owe him 
much thanks and sincere gratitude. There are many volumes of CIAP ahead, 
and each volume will contain not only my own corrections and additions, 
but also corrections and suggestions of such faithful readers like Professor 
Diem, thus keeping the Corpus as up to date, and as accurate as possible. 
Sometimes, in cases of unsatisfactory reading of an inscription on my part, I 
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stili publish its reproduction hoping that in the future, other eyes would be 
more successful than mine. 

In referring to the sites, I usually, but not always, use the modern names, 
as they appear in the present maps, followed by older names. I also follow 
the current pronunciation of the names rather than the artificial classical 
ones, but I always indicate the names according to the rules of the classi- 
cal language. Thus I preferred the colloquial ‘Ein which contributed to this 
volume most of the sites in the letter E, to the classical ‘Ayn. 

A few sites do not exist any more, but there are references to inscriptions 
discovered in them by the Inspectors of Antiquities of the British Mandatory 
Government. Some of their reports contain photographs, and sometimes 
the reading of inscriptions in situ. When only the reading of the inscriptions 
exists in the hies of the Israel Antiquities Authority (IAA) I referred to these 
readings, and whenever possible reproduced their copies. 

From this volume onwards there will be two grid references to the Standard 
map (scale: 1:100 000) (Israel Grid) and the second is N. Is. Gr. (New Israel 
Grid) . The new grid system appears now on all newly issued maps. According 
to the new system the longitude is increased by 50 and the latitude by 500; 
when the latitude is above 500 then it is decreased by 500. In this manner 
mistakes are avoided when longitudes and latitudes have the same, or nearly 
the same values. 

I take this opportunity to extend my thanks to the IAA for its logistic help 
in my fieldwork, and for allowing me to use the archives at the Rockefeller 
Museum in Jerusalem. Here credit is rightly due to Ms. Yael Barshak of the 
IAA, who saw to the prompt supply of the needed photographic copies from 
the IAA archives in Jerusalem; as well as to Moshe Hartal and the photographic 
Services of the IAA at the Museum in Qatzrin for supplying the photographs 
of the inscriptions from Flq. 

The excavations, which are in process in many places in the country, and 
the continuous archeological surveys, yield additional material to the Corpus. 
A considerable amount of this material comes from the city of Ramlah, and 
enriches my files about this town, but many inscriptions have been discov- 
ered elsewhere, and found their way into this volume. Sometimes I referred 
to inscriptions belonging to later entries when I felt that they were needed 
to elucidate a point or add information to the study of a particular inscrip- 
tion. 

Many colleagues, friends and students have extended their help during the 
preparation of the material for this volume. It gives me pleasure to thank 
Albert Arazi, David Amit, Yehuda Dagan, Haim Ben David, Yohanan Fried- 
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man, Isaac Hasson, Alia Nagorsky, Dov Nahlieli, Joseph Patrich, Yosef Porat 
(who supplied me with material from Caesarea, 'Ein Zurayb, and Fasa41) , and 
die late Haim Ron for their professional advise on many subjects connected 
with the loci of various inscriptions, and other issues related to their contents. 
Thanks are also due to Reuven Amitai, Ariel Berman, 'Umar Badrieh, Ami- 
kam Elad, Leigh Chipman, Amnon Cohen, and Roni Ellenblum for their 
continual willingness to help. 

With deep gratitude I acknowledge the invaluable assistance extended to 
me by Professor Vassilios Tzaferis, who graciously agreed to review the Greek 
material in this volume contributing, without any reservation, his time and 
knowledge. 

Special thanks are always due to my senior colleague Professor Pesah Shi- 
nar, whose 90 th birthday was celebrated at the end ofjanuary 2004, just when 
the composition of this volume was finished. He has never refused me his 
unusually vast knowledge of world culture, and perfect command of Arabie, 
Persian, Greek and Latin as well as some dozen other languages. 

Linda Egger, my chief research assistant, has contributed to the Project of 
the CIAP in general, and to this volume in particular (as she did, working on 
the previous volumes), the skills, the dedication and professional ability in 
many areas. Mrs. Sivan Lerer proof read the whole manuscript and helped 
preparing it for print, and my wife Judy accompanied the writing of this vol- 
ume with her professional advise on matters of language and style. My son 
Daniel Sharon contributed to the volume some of the maps and pians. 

Photo Garo and its proprietor Mardiros Nalbandian, and his artist photog- 
rapher son Garo Nalbandian, supply the photographic Services to the CIAP. 
Their professional Service has by now developed into deep friendship. May 
they all be blessed. 

M. Sharon 
Jerusalem, March 2004 




ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
TO CIAP 1 


1. TO ASHQELON 


ADDENDA 

17 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

Shawwal 1133/22 July-24 August 1721 


A slab of limestone 0.36x0.30m, once attached to a wall of a structure over 
a tomb; found in an unspecified place at Ashqelon, (Asqalan), and placed 
in the custody of the IAA. (IAA No. 1958-822; storage No. 010106040402. 
Negative No. 1-80516) 5 lines, each in a sunken frame; monumental Otto- 
man naskhi, in relief, points, no vowels. (Fig. Add.l) 

jji '**■»(? (!)J*^r' (!)<£* terj M ^ 

) ) TT Jl jji (J(0 (j yi IpT 


Everyone upon it passes away, but the face of thy Lord full of glory and honour doth 
endtxre. (Q, 55:27 trans. Bell) This is the tomb of the late Sayyid ‘Umar son of the hdjj 
‘AIT Aghd Tubjl BashT who died in the month of Shawwal, the year 1133 (=26 Jul.-24 
Aug. 1721). The jdtihah (is read for the salvation of his soul). 

Ll. 1-2: On the one hand the inscription and its field were perfecdy produced, 
on the other, one wonders about the obvious mistakes in the QuTanic verses, 
(Q, 55:25-27) frequently used on Muslim tombs, reflecting the greatness and 
eternity of Allah in comparison with the temporality and worthlessness of 
physical reality. The writer of the text knew by heart the verse (Q, 55:27), in 
which the word jalal is in the genitive case, and thought that it should finish 
with a ya\ It seems that even the people who knew how to read and write, 
learnt the Qur’an from hearing, and made mistakes when they wrote down 
verses from memory. This mistake, however, is quite strange, and could have 
been caused only from the reproduction of the sound of the word as it was 
heard and recited. 

The other mistake is the word dhi instead of dhu of the Qur’an before the 
word jalal. Here one cannot ascribe the mistake to phonetics or misreading, 
but simply to ignorance of the QuTanic text, and to an attempt of wrong 
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syntactical harmonization. The writer related the word dhu to the word rabika 
which is in the genitive case thus producing a particular Qukanic inter- 
pretation. In the commonly used QuTanic text, the dhu in the nominative 
relates the “glory and honour” to the Face of Allah, whereas the writer of 
the text of this inscription decided that they belong to Allah himself rather 
than to His face. The QuTan interpreters make sure to emphasize the fact 
that there is a particular theological signihcance for the reference to God’s 
Face. “This verse is similar to what He be exalted, says, (in another verse, 
Q, 28:88) ‘everything perishes but his countenance.’ He therefore qualihed 
His Noble Face as possessing glory and honour.” (Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir 4, 1987: 
292 on Q, 55:27). There is however some basis for the reading of dhi. Wliile 
emphasizing, “ dhu is in the nominative case because it refers to the word 
face,” TabarI adds that “it has been reported that in the reading of ‘Abdal- 
lah (b. Mas'ud) it is with ya — dhi al-jalali iva-al-ikrami — sin ce it is an epithet 
of the Lord and His qualihcation.” ( ' ala annahu min ndti ar-rabbi wa-sifatihi. 
T abarT, Jdmi al-Baydn, (15) 1988:134). I am quite certain that the writer did 
not quote Ibn Mas'ud’s reading. 

Ll. 4-5: The deceased is designated here by the title of Sayyid, and his 
father — 'Ali Aghd — is designated here by two tities: Hajj and Tubji Bashr, 
naturally he should also be designated by the title of sayyid since his son 
bears this title. This title signihed, before modern times (when it began to 
be used to mean Mr.), a person who traced his descent to the Prophet’s 
family. Thousands of people all over the Muslim world carry this title that 
goes with some family tradi tion about their noble ( shanf) descent (with no 
serious guarantee for its truth) . The title of hajj needs no explanation, but 
the tities aghd and tubji bashi coming together seem to refer to a military 
rank and position. 

I am quite happy with the reading of Tubji Bashi, which should in fact be 
Topgu Ba§i that is to say artillery ofhcer. Wlien hrst reading the inscription 
I was misled by what seemed to me a letter between the 0 and the bd\ and 
looked in vein for a word fitting such reading when in fact the tide is simply 
connected with “ top ” — canon. 

L. 5. The date on the photograph is not very ciear. But I am pretty sure 
about the reading, which places the inscription in the hrst quarter of the 
1 8 th century. (In hg. Add.l. I offered another remote possibility of the date 
being Shawwal 1173 (= l7 th May — 15 th June 1760). 
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2. TO AKKO, AKKA (ACRE) 

The BahaT cemetery in the Muslim cemetery of NabI Salih 


The first BahaTs in Acre ( CIAP l:66f), striving to conceal their identity as 
much as possible, buried their dead in the Muslim cemetery of NabI Salih, 
some two hundred meters to the east of the city wall. They bought a small 
plot of land direcdy adjacent to the shrine of NabI Salih, which they used 
as a burial place for a short period at the end of the 19 th early 20 th century. 
However the place was not used exclusively by BahaTs as one can learn from 
this inscription. 

I7a 

Epitaph of a Muslim 


1224/1809 


A small slab of marble 0.30x0.50m. broken on top and top left and lost. 
The stone with the inscription is in the BahaT cemetery adjacent to NabI 
Salih but does not belong there, which raises the possibility that the epitaph 
is not in situ. 4 lines, late Ottoman elaborate monumental script in relief; 
points, no vowels. (Fig. Add. Ia) 

\ TT i (t jljJr' ^ 

(This is the tomb of ?) the hcijj Husayn ... the generat of the manumitted Ahmad Basha 
al-Jazzar. The Jatihah (recited for the salvation of his soul) 1224 (= 1809) 

Unfortunately the word or words after the name Husayn are lost, but there 
is no question about the position which he held next to Ahmad al-Jazzar 
(who died about 5 years earlier in 1219/1804 (on him and his tombstone see 
CIAP, l:28f and no. 17). Sdn 'Askur or in Persian (and Ottoman Turkish) ser 
c asker , is a description, rather than a military rank, of a general, commander 
of land forces, seraskier (Steingass s.v.). What exacdy this meant in connec- 
tion with al Jazzar who was the supreme commander of the military forces 
in his province, I am not sure. 

As to Jazzar himself, he is described here as rndtuq, a term used to describe 
a mamluk, a manumitted slave (Ayalon 1951:27-28). True, Jazzar was in his 
far past, while stili in Egypt, a mamluk, but this appellation, as far as I could 
establish, has never been used for him in the sources. There is a possibility 
that the term is used here in a figurative sense, meaning: he who is freed 
from the suffering after death, or from hell-frre. 
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CORRIGENDA 

Once the volume of CIAP 1 was published in 1997, and CIAP 2 two years 
later, the inscriptions, accompanied by background and interpretation, have 
become accessible to scholars. Any additional pair of professional eyes, espe- 
cially in the case of epigraphy and paleography is bound to see things that 
escaped the eyes of previous readers. I myself made many corrections after 
re-reading CIAP 1, these corrections I published in CIAP 2 (1999). Some 
I spotted in the process of writing the present volume. Professor Werner 
Diem of the University of Cologne, contributed a long and detailed review 
to CIAP 1 (Diem, 1999:294-333 and my reaction, Sharon, 2003:305-327) 
correcting readings and making many useful suggestions, some of which I 
accepted and some of which I had to reject. Quite a few of Diem’s sugges- 
tions had already been taken care of in CIAP 2 (which was published before 
Diem’s review appeared in print); the rest the readers will find below in this 
addenda and corrigenda. By incorporating into every new volume of the CIAP 
new material, discovered after the publication of the previous one, as well 
as corrections and suggestions referring to the already published volumes 
of the CIAP, the work will be kept as up to date as possible. 

In what follows I acknowledge Professor Diem’s contributions with the 
letters WD in brackets. When I modified any of Diem’s corrections, WD 
appears with an additional reference such as “with WD.” The references to 
Diem’s review in JSAI, 23, 1999 appear in brackets as “1999:...” followed by 
the number of the page. The entries follow the order of CIAP, 1 that was 
also used in Diem’s review. 

Aba Dis 1 

P. 1 (Arabie text) 

Ll. 1-2. Read: (!) j C\J ‘Aki \'j\j J6 (WD) 

Stop to visit a hero, generous and lion-like 
And present him with the jutihah as an honour 

L. 2. Read: (!)UiUa flji Ulji [fl]U? ji' Aj j j* aJ (WD) 

Ask for him from his Lord the clouds of (divine) satisfaction 
That should always gather over his tomb. 

The tcl marbutah in the word mirdat is not visible. This corrected reading 
needs a ta marbutah which could well have been in place in the word mirdat, 
at the end of the frrst hemistich. 
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L.3 Read: s.Ua*il Jl Ara i£ju> OlT b£/Ji(mostly WD) 

He was very hospitable to the guests, wholeheartedly 
His right hand (was stretched) to bestow bounty. 

WD also suggested (1999:300) to vowel the last word takarruma, translat- 
ing: “his right hand being destined to give liberally,” objecting to the verb 
“takarrama” being in the masculine, while the subject yamln being feminine. 
We have seen, however, that in line 2 the verb yatalamlama is in the mascu- 
line form instead of the feminine. 

The correction of the hrst word in 1.3 from qui to qad seems possible but 
not conclusive. The letter dal elsewhere in the inscription bends forward, 
and isjoined to the previous letter in a peculiar way (e.g. 2 nd hemistich 1.4). 
Moreover, since the inscription addresses the visitor using two imperative 
verbs: qif. (halt! Stop! 1. 1) and utlubl (askfor... request 1.2) The imperative 
qull (say! 1.3) fits the pattern. 

As to the miqran — very hospitable, the word fits very well into the text and 
the reading: ^ OlS" Ji seems correct. However, the reading *U/ Ji 
U <j jla OtT should not be ruled out. Influenced by the colloquial Ara- 
bie, the more common muqn (without any vowelling on the ya ) could have 
well been used here instead of the more literary miqran (the more common 
form of which is rriiqra ) . 

L.4 The colloquial deviation is also in the fourth line where Diem suggests 

to correct the text from hand to hana\ The usage of ba (without hamzah) in 
the inscription is not accidental. It follows the colloquial usage, which, to my 
mind, should be given serious consideration in these inscriptions. 

The word mahmud (in “ fa-laka al-hand mahmud nilta sdddah) refers to the 
deceased not to the hand which means happiness, bliss, felicity and similar 
words. 

L.5 This is my correction to my original reading of the second hemistich: 

i* 

cJj U JJaj Olij jS- bf 


O ‘Urayqat thou art a hero, forever exalted. 

The epitaph began with praising the deceased as a batal — hero — without 
identifying him by name. Only at the end of the inscription, his name, 
'Urayqat (colloquial: (I)‘reiqat) appears, again accompanied by batal, giving 
the whole inscription solid completeness. It is not accidental that the last 
(rhyming) word in the hrst hemistich ( takarruma ) and the last word of the 
last hemistich ( mutakarrimd ) are closely related. 
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L.6. The correction of li-rawhihi instead of tdnkhuhu was already made in 
CIAP 2 (Errata) . 

The date: defini tely not 1255 as suggested by Diem. Correct, however, 
printing mistake of the caption to Fig 1: instead of 1265 read 1295. 

Abu Ghush 1 

P.4 (Arabie text) 

L.3. Instead of Jy-» ji' read: j— < — ~ — > — 8 ji' (WD) 

L.5. Instead of [JW 8 '] read: [JW 8 ]' (WD) 

Aba Ghush 4 

P.10 (Arabie text) 

L.3. Instead of JlUaii' read: JiUaiib (WD) 

Translate second hemistich: JJUailb ja jdj 

The possessor of sublimity; he who is adornecl by virtues. 

This, if the verb is vowelled yahsunu (WD); but if the vowelling is yuhsinu, 
then the translation is: 

“The possessor of sublimity, he who by (virtue of) high qualities is charitable.” 


Abu Ghush 5 

P.12 (Arabie text) 

L.2. Instead of d-*» read 4^ (WD) 

L.5. Instead of read: (WD) 

AbwTn 1 

P.14 (Arabie text) 

L.4. The missing words in this line were added in CIAP 2:xvii (Errata). The 
text, which eluded my eyes at the time, and corrected by me later is: 

AilT j “and to his parents and its writer and to its reader” namely Allah’s 
mercy is beseeched for the builder, his parents, the writer of the inscription 
and whoever reads it. It is a common form of supplication. ( Cf. CIA 1, Ville, 
No. 2; p.40 n.2) 

The term u a'zza. . .” or “ 'azza allah ansarahu,” means in the protocol of 
honorifre terminology: “May Allah glorify his victories,” and not as Diem 

suggests. See CIA 1, Ville, No. 91 p. 300 (date: 788): dUUi' JilT 
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o jUfljl 

Van Berchem’s translation: 

“ Gouverneur general de la province de Damas, qu’Alldh glorifie ses victoires.” 

See also another example out of many, CIA 1, Ville No 81; RCEA, 15:73 No. 
5707): 

o j£*\ k&j |wUUkii j JjlS" 


Translation (van Berchem ( ibid .), Wiet et allii ( ibid .), Mayer, Heraldry, p. 

222 ): 

“gouverneur general de nobles [provinces], a Damas, — qu Allah/Dieu glorifie ses 
victoires!” 

Lines 9-11. Change numbers of lines. Instead of 9,10,11 put 8,9. The words 
of line 10 (11 in the edition) belong to lines 8-9. (WD) 

The word should be moved to the end of line 7. (WD) 

At left bottom corner of the stone there are traces of a few words. They 
definitely do not form “two lines” as suggested by Diem. They are too defaced 
to enable deciphering. 

‘Akko/ Akka 3 

P.33. (Arabie text) 

This inscription is so defaced that its reconstruction, as indicated in my read- 
ing, involves a lot of guesswork, based on similar inscriptions and literary 
sources. Epigraphers make an effort to overcome the technical problems as 
well as the damages of the text. Sometimes their eyes miss part of the text, 
therefore, the term “grave mistake” or “especially grave mistake,” which Diem 
uses (1999:304) is not part of their lexicon. This is particularly true in the 
case of this inscription. 

The main objection of Diem to my suggested reconstruction of the inscrip- 
tion is that the sultan concerned is Abu Sa‘Id Jaqmaq whose name he read 
at the end of line 3 instead of al-Ashraf Barsbay. I decided that the latter 
was the sultan mentioned in this inscription, not because I could read his 
name, as I clearly indicated, but because of the perfect preservation of the 
date 840 about which there cannot be any doubt. In this year Jaqmaq was 
not sultan, nor in the year after. He took office only in 842 ( Nujum , 15: 
256). But since Diem is sure that I made a “grave mistake” in attributing 
the inscription to Barsbay, who had stili more than a year to live when the 
inscription was engraved, he tries to do the impossible. Admitting that the 
reading of the year 840 “is correct” (1999:340) and that the rule of Jaqmaq 
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“began in the year 842 AH,” he wishes to see “another number” between 2 
and 9 added where there is no place to stick even a pinpoint. Realizing that 
this is impossible, Diem suggests something even stranger: “more probably” 
he writes “the sculptor forgot the number 2-9 at the beginning of the right 
margin of 1. 6.” 

Had such a remark been suggested not by a true scholar like Diem, I would 
not have taken the time to react to it. Epigraphers know that attributing a 
mistake so grave as a date in a monumental, imperial inscription as the one 
in question to “the sculptor” is almost impossible. Moreover, we avoid as 
much as we possibly can “blaming the sculptor” for our possible shortcom- 
ings. In this case therefore, the date is 840, the sultan is Barsbciy, and all the 
other parts of Diem’s note are as good a guesswork as mine. 

Epigraphically, this inscription poses a problem only because of its bad 
condition. Its reading, as I noted, is far from being complete. Its importance 
is great because it is the hrst real evidence of the rebuilding of Akko/'Akka 
already by the Mamluks at the beginning of the 15 th century and probably 
activating its port. 

The reading of Abu Sdid Jaqmaq is not impossible, but one needs the whole 
inscription to hgure in what capacity his name appears in the inscription. 
After all he reached the highest ranks, next to Barsbay: chief chamberlain, 
and atabik al-asdkir in the whole of Egypt. On his deathbed Barsbay nomi- 
nated him as the regent for his heir, the infant al-Malik al-AzIz Yusuf, whose 
place he took a few months later ( Nujum , 15:261). 

Until I succeed in hnding a way to produce a better copy of the inscrip- 
tion, my initial, imperfect, reading remains valid. Therefore, the suggestion 
of replacing Barsbay’ s cartouche with one of Jaqmaq has no justification, 
and no trace. 


'Akko/ Akka 5 

P.36 (Arabie Text) 

L.4. Read: IaJ' and delete jA (a decoration was mistaken for this word) 
(WD) 

L.5. Instead of read: (WD) 

L.5. Instead of it is possible to read i*. In such a case the date will change 

from 1141/1728 to 1114/1702-3 with the word ^ added before the date. 
The line would then read: 


JJj jl . . . 

\ \ \ i \'ji j£- joxl! t* 
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“...spreading its abundant light; and the date is reached by: ‘This is my mosque which 
gathers virtues’. When calculated it is the year 1114” (=1702-3) (with WD). 


'Akko/Akka 8 

P.41 (Arabie text) 

L.l. Vocalize: (WD) 

L.3. Vocalize: OU^Jl (WD) 

Akko/ Akka 9 
P.43 (Arabie text) 

L.3. Instead of ISUj read: aSUj (WD) 

Akko/Akka 10 

P. 44-45 (Arabie text) 

L.3. Read: jy s-br — [ — a] (WD) 

To make it a place that he brought to the holy law of the best of all creatures, the most 
honourable messenger (Muhammad). (WD). 

Diem’s contribution to the reading of this inscription, mutilated by the brush 
of an overzealous painter, is important, but not satisfying, especially the «W 
part. It is stili open to improvements by the readers. 

Akko/Akka 11 

P.46 (Arabie text) 

L.2. There is a problem in reading one word in this line. Future readers may 
hnd the solution. 

L.5. Instead of ) S AV read ) ) VA. 

Akko/Akka 12 

P.51 (Arabie text) 

L.l. Another version : vocalize (WD) 

s* ^ ^ £ 

L.2. Instead of Laj y, possible reading: Uaj y> with the unusual meaning: 
“at his own cost.” (WD). The verb rabbada in this meaning is very rare, and 
I wonder if this is the correct reading, though it fits well into the contents of 
the inscription. 

L.3. The text: which appears in the inscription instead of diLj 

is not a “mistake of the sculptor” as Diem suggests but represents the nature 
of these inscriptions: on the one hand, usage of very rare words, and on the 
other a heavy influence of the colloquial language and sometimes hyper- 
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corree tions. 

L.4. Another translation of — “and whom do you mean?” (WD) 

L.5. Vocalize: y j*. (WD) 

‘Akko/Akka 13 

Pp. 52-53 (Arabie text) 

Diem’s efforts (1999:309) to fiiid a satisfactory solution to die puzzle of ja' a 
( CIAP 1:53) are not convincing, and die problem remains as is, awaiting a 
better soludon by future readers. 

‘Akko/Akka 14 

P.54. (Arabie text) 

L.l. Instead of al-maiuqufah, read al-maivquf (WD). (No need to change al- 
mufakhkhar to al-mufakhkham as Diem suggests). 

L.l. Instead of 'Ab read AU (WD) 

L.3. The litde — » which appears over the ta 5 marbutah at the end of the 
inscription, is a decorative element. It is neither an abbreviation of the word 
hijrah nor the word intaha, as Diem speculated. 

‘Akko/Akka 15 

P.55 (Arabie text) 

DienTs suggestion Jj “I have a fountain that will teli them” is 

an elegant reading, which can be considered next to mine but not replace it. 

The suggested correction of Cj'*U to: can also be accepted. (WD) 

‘Akko/Akka 17 

PP 56-57 (Arabie text) 

L. 4. Instead of Ab read: 'AU (WD) 

‘Akko/Akka 18 

P.58 (Arabie text) 

L. 1. Instead of read: (WD) 

Translate: “The renewal of building in ‘Akkah was thoroughly Consolidated” 
(for uhkima ) . 

L.2. Instead of aJ read «tw (not conclusive). (WD) 

Instead of read ^ . 
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‘Akko/Akka 19 

PP. 60-61 (Arabie text) 

L.l. Instead of ^ read:Uj . (WD) 

Akko/ Akka 20 

P.61 (Arabie text) 

L. 3. .Instead of U? ji' read: ^J'/WD) 

‘Akko/ Akka 21 

PP. 61-64 (Arabie text) 

L.7. Read 1253 (=1837-38) (WD) 

The date corresponds to numerical value of the words jil' 

(300+68+125+381+140+139=1253). 

‘Akko/ Akka 23 

P.65 (Arabie text) 

L.2. Instead of 'i read: tji (WD) 

L.5. Instead of jjJ ' read: jjj (WD) 

L.6. The suggestion to read Ji* U? J' instead of JjAuJ' as I read it is possible, 
however, the fact that after (in my reading) comes the appellation jJj 

in ciear reference to Abu Bakr as-Siddiq, I prefer to leave my reading 
as is, not rejecting, however, the possibility of al-Siddiq (WD). 

L.8. The text here is ciear: Ukt» 

L.9. The hrst two letters are perfecdy ciear and not “completely destroyed” as 

Diem thought. The word is — > as I read it. 

L.9. Elegant corrected reading: j-apV' J ^ «•' j? r (WD). 

“In such a thing [there is] a reward which lasts throughout the Ages.” 

The date remains the same 1266(=1849). 

‘Akko/ Akka 24 

P.70 (Arabie text) 

L.2. Instead of Cj >j J- read: OjysxsS (WD) 

‘Akko/ Akka 25 

PP. 70-71 (Arabie text) 

L.l. Instead of read: (to go to. WD) 
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Akko/ Akka 26 

P.72 (Arabie text) 

L.2. Instead of read: (you will be protected). Change translation 

accordingly: “so that you shall be protected in it in order that you shall rest 
eternally.” (WD, modified). 

P.77. (Arabie text) 

L. 3. Instead of read: y ii jJjjU (WD) 

Amwas 2 

P.84 (Arabie text) 

L.3. Instead of read: <*» Iwy' (WD) 

Amwas 3 

P.85 (Arabie text) 

Add above line 1 : >»(WD) 

L.6. The line’s reading remains unchanged, but I do not reject the possible 
variant of “ rnin al-ilah raflqihi ” (WD) next to my “mannu al-ilah raflqihi .” 

Anatah 1 

P.88 (Arabie text) 

L. 1. Instead of read: (l)OU' jJl (WD) 

L. 2. Instead of J' read: J (WD) 

Aqabah 4 

P.96 

P.98, fig 45b. Correct slighdy translation to lines 9-11. Read: “May Allah have 
mercy on whomsoever etc.” (WD) . 

Aqabah 5 
P.100 

This inscription from Aqabah needs further editing pending on the acquire- 
ment of a good reproduction, which because of reasons beyond my ability 
to control, I have stili not been able to secure. 

Aqir 1 

P.108 (Arabie text) 

L.5. In addition to read possibly also: (with WD). 
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Arsuf 1 

P.115 (Arabie text) 

L.6-8. The text of •Xg-iu is very common. For two examples, one for a man 
and one for a woman, see Houdas-Basset, Epigraphie Tunisienne. — Tirage a part 
du Bulletin de Correspondence Africain, IV, Alger 1882. Qairouan III from the 

year AH 341 and Qairouan V, from the year AH 423. 

Artas 1 

P.118 (Arabie text) 

Change numbers of lines. After the word aSUjj in line 3 insert line 4, and after 
the word JU?' insert line 5 and then line 6 followed by no text. (WD) 

Artas 2 

Pp.118-119 (Arabie text) 

In examining again the squeeze the inscription reads: 

J Jl dUi[!(r OlkLJl J... (Y 

L.2. Correct (printing mistake) 0UaL*> to OlkL) . (WD) 

Ashdod/Isdud 1 

Pp. 126-127 

The name Ashdod is the currently used modern (and Biblical) Hebrew 
name of the site, and Isdud is its Arabie name as it appears in the Map of 
Palestine, 1:100 000 (Survey of Palestine 1942, 1943, 1944 reprinted May 1947 
and September 1959). This is the Standard map used for all place references 
in the CIAP. For all the variants of the names of Ashdod refer to my study 
introducing the inscriptions under this tide ( CIAP l:124ff.) 

Ll.1-2. Move the word to the end of line 1. (WD) 

For reading and translation of line 8 cf. L.A. Mayer in QDAP, 3, 1934:24-25. 

Note the spelling of jjJ' representing the colloquial usage. 

Ll.2-3. The word 'vmlvrah also means “building,” if there are enough reasons 
to think that the building is a new building. L.A. Mayer, who hrst published 
the text, translated “the building,” and I had no reason to correct his trans- 
lation (Mayer, ult. loc.cit.). 

Ashdod/Isdfld 2 

P.128 (Arabie text) 

L.7. Correct printing mistake: read 0^*^' .(WD) 
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Ashqelon/Aqalan 1 
P.144 

L.5. Correct printing mistake a! ai^ read A!aA?-(WD) 

Ashqelon/Asqalan 2 

P.148 

L.9. The word ' is written 0 — a mistake which represents the sound of 
the pronounced, rather than the written, QuCanic text. ( Cf ‘Anatah 1, CIAP, 
1:88) (WD) 

Ashqelon/ Asqalan 7 

P.155f 

L.6. My reading of the a»U*jjIj is intentional. I am not sure of the reading in 
two words aSU 

Ashqelon/ Asqalan 8 

Pp. 156-1 57 (Arabie text) 

L.6. Instead of (*■» read . (with WD) . 

L.8. I stand behind my reading of AaliLa . My reading of 

is sure. The previous reading was fl . 

In 1.8 I read « J' oAj. DienTs suggestion: “Instead of A*>l (Hssihi) 

e ■ / 

vocalize a^I (’ ussihi )” (1999:329) must be rejected because he could have 
found in any dictioiiaiyytliat the three vocalizations are possible: j*>SM 

«.UJl ^ ( Munjid ) 

L.10. Correct printing mistake JW read J,W (WD) 

L.12. Correct vowelling: ... SjUpj . a&jAJj A*Ja*2 (WD) 

Ashqelon/Asqalan 11 

P.162 (Arabie text) 

B.1.8. Add before j* (with WD) 

Ashqelon/Asqalan 13 

Pp. 165-1 66 (Arabie text) 

L.ll. Instead of AI — «J ' read AJ— [ — l'] (WD) 

L.12. Instead of ^ read ^b'(WD) 

Ll. 12-13. Possible variant to «Ai — aJ — £■ (QalqashandT, Subh 6:59, 144-145) 
(with WD) 
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Ll. 18-19. A long note only to offer a variant: instead of read 

iL . 

Ashqelon/Asqalan 16 

P.187 (Arabie text) 

L. 1. Ignore what Diem remarks (1999:331) : “The missing j* is, as far as I see, 
not effaced butwas forgotten by the sculptor.” I have already noted above that 
epigraphers are very careful in attributing such mistakes to “sculptors.” 
Ll.6-7. Even more surprising is Diem’s remark concerning the text of these 

lines beginning with SjjTiil dlj. It is ciear that al-madhkurah 

refers to aiuqaf and this is how I translated the text. Ignore Diem’s “second 
possibility” concerning the readings of the text: “It is assumed (sic!) that al- 
madhkurali is an error and stands for al-madhkur . . . In my opinion the second 
possibility (namely a mistake by the sculptor MS) is more plausible. Because 
it is the style used in endowment deeds.” This inscription like any other 
inscription represents a text which must be respected even if it is unique, 
which it is not. 

Avdat/Abdah 1 

P.192 

I fully stand behind my reading and commentary. 

Unidentified inscription 1 

P.195 (Arabie text) 

Ignore DienTs note. Let us not forget, that this inscription is faintly incised 
and that many lines representing haphazard scratches damaged it through 
the ages. Reading it involved a tremendous effort, but one thing is ciear: 
there are no “sculptor’s mistakes” in it (to 1.3, 1999:332); and again in the 
same line: “perhaps the sculptor erroneously added the letter to...” It does 
not work like this. I am sure that this inscription, being particularly difficult, 
needs more attention, not with the aim of proving me wrong, but by using 
my reading as a sound basis for more study. Until such time my original 
reading and translation remain as they are. 

This is true for Diem’s attempt to correct my reading of lines 5 and 6. 

As to lines 8 to 1 1 I wish to quote Diem with no comment: 

“Apparently the sculptor had forgotten it (the word ‘t-' MS) in line 8, and added it after 
he finished the date.” (1999:333) 



ADDENDA AND ERRATA 

TO CIAP II 

ADDENDA 

TO BAYT JIBRlN (BAYT JUBRlN) 

Construction of an inn by Mu‘azzam ‘Tsa 

During the excavations directed since 1995 at Bayt Jibrln by Amos Kloner 
and Michael Cohen, a fragment of an inscription was found which is, as 
far as I know, the only evidence of building activity by the Ayyubids in the 
place after its conquest by Saladin. The sultan, fearing the possibility of 
the Crusaders recapturing their former strategic positions near the coast, 
“destroyed the mighty castle that was in it,” (Yaqut s.v. Bayt Jibrln) but the 
town and its environs remained in Ayyubid hands for more than 50 years. 
The discovery of this inscription necessitates additions and corrections to 
the general outline of the history of Bayt Jibrln in CIAP 2. 

During the Third Crusade, early in June 1192, the Crusader army led by 
Richard I, passed through Bayt Jibrln on its (abortive) campaign to capture 
Jerusalem. However, in the Treaty of Jaffa between Saladin and the English 
king, the former was adamant to keep in Muslim hands as much as possible 
the Southern parts of the country. The Crusader Kingdom, which emerged 
from this agreement, was a narrow strip along the Coastal plain which reached 
in the south to just below Jaffa. The whole hinterland remained in Muslim 
hands, and Bayt Jibrln, well outside the Crusaders region, resumed its stra- 
tegic position on the main route between the Muslim territories in Central 
Palestine, particularly Jerusalem and Hebron, and Egypt. (Prawer, 1984, 2: 
86-87, 92) This situation did not change until 1229, when due to tensions 
and internal frghting common in the Ayyubid family, Bayt Jibrln became part 
of the domains of the Ayyubid an-Nasir Dawud of Shawbak (which he later 
lost to the Egyptian Ayyubid sultan al-Kamil) . These events came in the wake 
of the agreement of al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt with Emperor Frederick II, 
earlier in the same year, which extended the Crusaders domains to Jerusalem 
but stili left all the territory below the line of Ashqelon — Bethlehem, which 
included Bayt Jibrln, in Muslim hands. ( Ibid , ., 2:244-246). Only in spring 
1241, as a resuit of very successful diplomatic activities carried out during 
the Crusade of Richard the Earl of Cornwall {CIAP, 1:140) did the Crusader 
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Kingdom receive considerable territories in Palestine which brought it again 
to the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee in the north, and extended its control 
to Ashqelon and Bayt JibrTn in the south. The main route from the coast 
to Jerusalem was once again in Christian hands, which however, they lost 3 
years later to the Egyptians. (Map in Riley-Smith, 1991:98-99) 

Since 1187 Bayt JibrTn remained in Muslim hands with only this short 
interruption, and during this period it continued to serve its purpose as a 
main station on the route between Egypt, Gaza, Jerusalem, and the northern 
domains of the Ayyubids. There are no ciear repor ts regarding the rebuild- 
ing of the town’s castle that had been demolished by Saladin, following its 
capture after the battle of Hittln. This inscription is ciear evidence to the 
importance that Saladin ’s immediate heirs accorded to the route via Bayt 
JibrTn. It is hard to imagine that a fort did not defend such a strategic posi- 
tion. But even if the fortress of Bayt JibrTn was reconstructed or repaired after 
Saladin, it would have hardly escaped the fate of all the major casdes in the 
country (including Jerusalem) which al-Mrfazzam 'Isa demolished after the 
fall of Damietta to the Fifth Crusade in 1218. (Sharon, 1977:187) 

8a 

Construction text 


604/1208-624/1227 

A slab of yellowish marble 0.31x0.22m. (max.), broken on the left hand side 
and at the bottom. 4 lines, provincial fine Ayyubid naskhi, incised, no visible 
points and no vowels, IAA registration no. 96-3529 (L. 5053 B. 153170). 
Publication: Sharon, JSAI 24, 2000: 511-518 (Pl. 1) 



Pl. 1. Bayt Jibrln (Jubrln) 604-624/1208-1227 
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> f , 

dUi/T [OlkLUl U*i y> ^ .] 9 JjdifiJl iJLft jit j^] jJt Aisl 

LJjJl JiUll dUi' ^l](£ ^dJlj ld.l!]l i — (*Aa*il 

[(?) iU~*> J > — > Jjf JJ j£j ^$1(0 

In the name of Allah the Compassionate the Merciful. This inn was established in the 
time of our lord the sultan al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Sharaf ad-Dunya wa-ad-DTn ‘Isa the 
son of] the sultan al-Malik al-Adil Sayf ad-Dunya wa-ad-Dln Abu Bakr b. Ayyub in the 
year (?) 

The reconstruction of this inscription is based on the many examples from 
the time of al-Mu c azzam ‘Isa especially on an inscription from the year 612/ 
1215 found on Mount Tabor. (Van Berchem, ZDPV, MuN, 1903:42-44 = Opera 
Minora, 1:320-322. RCEA, 10:106, No. 3753) 

The exact place of this inn could not be verihed, but it could well have 
been built within the area of the demolished Crusaders fortress. According 
to the information supplied to me by Micha Cohen, the archeologist who 
excavated the Crusader fortress of Baytjibrln, the fortress had an external 
wall and towers, which encircled an inner castle or keep. There are ciear 
signs that the exterior wall and the towers were dismanded, but there is no 
evidence that the keep was ever intentionally demolished. It is reasonable 
that the inn was built in proximity to the keep in the general area of the 
outwork, probably after the defeat of the Fifth Crusade in Egypt between 
1220 and 1227, the date of al-Mrfazzam c Isa’s death. 

In my reconstruction of some of the missing parts of the inscription I 
estimated each line to consist of about 30 to 32 characters (similar to the 
number of characters in the Mt. Tabor inscription that displays the same 
type of script) . However, it is possible that the lines were shorter, if the hrst 
line contained, as it seems, no more than the basmalah that was spread over 
the whole line. In such a case the honorihc tides should be reduced to the 
minimum, which is not unusual. 

L.2: The beginning of the letter fii' is ciear. There is no doubt about the 
reconstruction of the word fi. 

L.3: In shorter lines the word ad-dunya in the reconstruction is optional. 
L.4: The line is fully reconstructed on the basis of a few traces of letters at 
the break line of the stone. The word ad-dunya here too is optional. 



BETH SHEARAYIM (BETH SHEARIM) 
(Shaykh Burayk) 

Is. Gr. 162 234 (N. Is. Gr. 212 734) 


Called mistakenly in ali the historical and ar- 
cheological literature Bedi She‘arim (Elouse of 
Gates). The reading was corrected by Kutcher 
who proved beyond doubt the dual form of 
the name: Elouse (or Village) of Two Gates 
“133 rP3, and showed that its vari- 

ous spellings:— ,]V1^ rP3 rP3 rP3 

^3 A“I3’ rP3 — in Talmudic, and other rabbi- 
nical literature, lead to this conclusion, not 
only in the case of this place-name, but in all 
names with the same suffix. (Kutcher, 1977: 
194, 196 and abundant references there; BT, 
Nidah 27a; Press 1, 1951:105-106 with exten- 
sive bibliography; Jastrow, 2:1613a and 1631a, 
where the geographical identihcation (before 
the excavations) is wrong. The dual form of the 
name is the accepted Yemenite pronunciation, 
as I learnt from Dr. Yechiel Kara of the Israel 
Academy of the Hebrew Language) . 

An ancient town in Southern Galilee; first 
mentioned byjosephus in his autobiography 
(Bioq) by the name of Besara (Br|oapa) , appears 
also in a Greek inscription. In the 2 nd century it 
was the centre of Jewish leadership and scholar- 
ship. Here, was the seat of the Sanhedrin for a 
long period and here lived and was buried R. 
Yehudah Ha-Nasi (“the prince”), the compiler of the Mishnah, and his two 
sons, R. Simon and R. Gamaliel. (the town was destroyed sometime in the 
6 th century) 

The ancient Beth She‘arayim was built on a hili known by the Arabie name 
of Shaykh Burayk or better, in its local pronunciation, as I personally know it 
having grown up in this area, Sheikh (I)breik (or Abreik). The identihcation 
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of Sheikh Ibreik with Beth She c arayim was established when the excavations 
in the place began in 1936 by Benjamin Mazar, who discovered a Greek 
epigramme with the Greek name of the place. He called it however Beth 
She‘arlm, and since then this name remained the official name of the site 
to this day. J. Schwartz suggested that the name Abreik is reminiscent of 
Barak son of Abinoam who led the main batde against Sisera at Haroshet 
Haggoyim near the Kishon river in the plain below the present site. (Judges, 
4-5; Schwartz, 1900:203) 

The 10 periods of excavations which extended until 1959 uncovered the 
town and a huge necropolis, that probably was the largest in the country being 
also a favourite burial place. The excavations also yielded a large number of 
inscriptions in Hebrew, Aramaic, Palmyrene and Greek, as well as one Arabie 
inscription. The catacombs of Beth She‘arayim were all dug into the rock at 
the slope of the mountain, where the city stood; many are beautifully deco- 
rated, and represent some of the finest examples of Hellenistic architecture; 
14 of them have a triple arch facade. (Hoade, 1984:681) 

Shaykh Abreik (Ibreik) was in the 19 th century a small village that was built 
on the hili hiding the ancient town and cemetery. When Guerin visited the 
place he saw the remnants of the buildings of the ancient town scattered 
throughout the village as well as a few burial caves. The village, built of mud 
houses, was called after a Muslim saint, whose tomb is in a small building with 
two domes, which is stili a site of ziyarah. (Guerin, Galilee, 1, 1880, ch.34; SWP, 
1, Galilee, 1881:273) The surveyors of the SWP, who carried out an extensive 
research of the site, understood its importance. “The hili beneath the vil- 
lage is full of caves,” two of which “Magharat as-Sili' (or as-Slh ) (SWP, index, 
Arabie and English Name Lists, 1881:114) and “Magharat al-Jahannam (SWP, 
1, Galilee 1881:325 — “Mugharet el-Jehennum ”) as well as other tomb caves were 
described. Although the SWP researchers working in the site late in 1872, 
were unable to identify the ancient town, they reached the conclusion, which 
was verified 66 years later in the extensive excavations. SWP, 1, Galilee 1881: 
345-351) “There is every reason to consider these ruins as belonging to the 
later Jewish times, about the Christian era.” (SWP, vol. cit. 351; NEAEHL, 1, 
1992:231-245). 

Magharat al-Jahannam (the Cave of Hell), which is a huge complex of 
tombs and underground passages, to which access was possible at the end 
of the 19 th century, was completely exposed in earlier times, and from the 
Arabie inscription, it is ciear that it was used for burial in the 9 th -10 th centu- 
ries, and probably later. 

Sheikh Ibreik, the local saint, was believed to be the source of healing 
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power from rheumatism and nervous pains that he has bestowed upon al- 
Matba‘ah, a certain swamp in die Plain of Esdraelon, located notfar from his 
maqam. “After a barren woman has taken a bath in el-Matba‘ah she washes 
herself in ‘Ein Ishaq; she goes then to esh-shekh Ibreik to offer a present.” 
(Canaan, 1927:111). The spring called ‘Ein Ishaq is one of die few copious 
springs near Sheikh Ibreik that had sustained the ancient town and modern 
setdements. 

1 

Elegy 

Rabi' 1 , 287/5 Apr.-3 May 900 


The inscription (0.18x0.205m. max.), written in black ink on the wall of 
Magharat aljahannam was discovered in 1956 during the hnal stages of the 
excavations directed by B. Mazar. (Pl. Ia) 11 lines, each 18cm. long except 
for the last one, which is the longest, (20,5 cm.). The script represents typi- 
cal papyri script of the 9-1 0 th centuries; many diacritical points and vowels. 
In some places the writing is covered with white encrustation, in others the 
stone was chopped away with a few letters. The inscription is a poem ending 
with three lines of information about the writer and the date. Publication: 
Ben Horin 1957:165-168 and pl. 8(2), who saw the inscription in situ. The 
following publication therefore follows his reading with only a few corrections. 
The poem is in perfect kamil meter, and sometimes the obvious reading of 
certain words had to be changed to conform to it. 
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Pl. Ia. Beth She‘arayim 287/900 

In order to express the poetic side of the text, I allowed myself some freedom 
in the following translation of the poem. 

I lament the defender (who passed away) 

While desire within his breast is stili afire. 

His generosity was not very manifest to the eye, 

So that the envious ones neglect desiring him. 

Yearning (for him) has made his resting place 

(a site of) wakeftxlness and a shrine where people stay. 

The blessings of beauty he enjoyed. Can any thing equal them 
in the worlds? Nothing to match them can be found. 

Closer come the Ages, but distance they cause; 

for nearness they aspire, but the friends they keep afar. 

Were Desire to cause blame (to a person), (stili) it could not subdue (him); 

And if man’s fortune does not ascend, he (too will) not rise. 

Ask about it, and the experienced ones will teli thee 
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That Time combines both blame and praise: 

As long as limpid it remains, life is happy, blissful 

But once it turbid turns, miserable is life and painful 


And wrote Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bishr b. Abu Dulaf al-‘AbdI, and in these verses is a 
name. Take from the beginning of each verse one letter and you should comprehend 
it. And it was written in the month of Rabi' II the year 287 (or 289). 


L.l: Ben Horin: ij-UaJ' The beginning of the line is ciear. The noun s udud 
is extensively used in Arabie poetry to describe separation and turning away, 
usually of the beloved. It goes frequently with various verbs and nouns 
derived from the stem h-j-r that are used to describe the departure of the 
tribe together with the girl desired by the poet. This is, as it is well known, 
the main theme the nasib which introduces the Arabie qasidah (EI s.v.). 
However, the word sudud is used in the general meaning of separation and 
as the antonym of wisal, reunion and being together (of lovers) . Thus we 
hnd the poet Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma lamenting the death of his beloved son 
(in reaction to his wife’s attempt to console him by saying that he was not 
the only one to lose a dear soul) : 


^jJj SjX*ai\ J jiff 
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She is gone, and long indeed is her departure; and I cannot see 

How can it be that union may endure such long departure. ( Aghani , 9:158) 

In our inscription the word describes the parting with the beloved person 
who died. I therefore chose sadud (defender, obstructer) that describes him 
instead of the abstract sudud. The poetess, Umm al-Qasim, whose agnomen 
we know from the hrst letter at the beginning of every verse in the poem, 
following the instructions in lines 10 and 11, laments his departure while the 
fire of desire was stili burning in him ( bayna dulu ihi) . Unfortunately from 
the first hemistich only two words are readable, and at least two words are 
too defaced to be reconstructed. The last word finishes with the letter dal 
which means that the first line is also the first verse of the poem that should 
begin according to the rules of prosody with tcisrt, that is to say the rhyming 
of the first hemistich with the second one. Ben Horin could see the traces 

of a word, which looks like which I can not see any more. 

L.2: Ben Horin: Instead, I suggest f° r to fit the meter. In 

spite of the bad condition of the first hemistich, the reconstruction of this 
line seems very possible and fits the meter as well as the contents. The word 
hussadu is vowelized with a dammah in the original. The idea behind this verse 
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is ciear: in order to avert the evil eyes of those who were jealous of him his 
abundant generosity was not flaunted around too openly. 

* * S 

L.3: Ben Horin: «AijJ aJ. This reading is problematic as far as both meter and 

contents are concerned. I suggest: ^ that fits the meter and the appar- 

ent meaning of the verse, which speaks about the admirers who come to the 
tomb of the hero that has become a place of assembly, a shrine where the 
visitors stay awake at night and lie down, apparently to sleep (bihi yurqadu) . 
Such a practice is not unusual, for many tombs all over the country acquired 
for some reason the status of a sanctuary, mashhad or maqam, a holy place, 
where people assembled and spent the night to enjoy its blessing — barakah. 
(Canaan 1927:99f) It is possible that this poem marks the beginning of the 
present maqam of Sheikh Abreik. The burial place of the hero of our poem 
is described as a mashhad ; a word which has the general meaning of a place 
of assembly, but more specihcally a shrine. The description of vigil people 
spending the night in the place strengthens this idea. The cave of Jahannam, 
where the inscription was written, is part of a vast area of ancient ruins and 
catacombs the most natural place for a growth of a local shrine. Regarding 
this kind of shrine Tewhk Canaan wrote: 

Another fact not without interest is that great number of sacred sites lie in or near a 
ruin. It is not to be expected that one will always find remains of a large ruin; there 
may be only a few old rock-hewn tombs, remains of a few houses, several old cisterns, 
or some ancient pillars. Such a ruin ... existed long before the present shrine. A ruin, 
an artificial cave, a solitary tree, or some old cisterns in a lonely deserted spot woulcl 
stimulate the imagination ... About 32% of the sanctuaries which I visited were in the 
vicinity of some ruin. (Canaan 1927:9-10. See also ibici. , 42f, 56f) 

From the damaged word in the second hemistich of this verse only remnants 
of the alif and the full letter ra are visible; the word sara seems to be the 
natural reconstruction. The word mashhadan (with tanwtrt) is vocalized in 
the original. 

L.4: Ben Horin: Lftjdai Ja. In spite of the bad condition of the hrst hemis- 
tich the traces of the suggested reading are quite ciear. I read the last two 
words hal linazirihd. The lam before the word naziruha cannot be missed, 
beside the fact that it is needed to fit the meter; it is very likely that it was 
inserted for this very reason. The combined words nima ‘l-husni is for ni ama 
(plural of ni mah)‘ l-husni; the second vowel of ni am was shortened to fit the 
meter. It is possible, however, to read the word in the singular with a slight 
change of vowels and meaning: num (pl. artam) — prosperi ty, happiness. I 
prefer the hrst reading; it is more elegant and hts better into the meaning 
conveyed by the verse. 
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The verse says that during his life, the deceased enjoyed everything which 
can be dehned as the “blessings of beauty,” so wonderful were these good 
things that nothing like them can be found in the world. However nothing 
remains, and good things cannot endure the verdict of time. 

L.5: The word ad-duhur is very damaged but Ben Horin enjoyed better 
conditions to verify the line, and from what remained from the line his 
reconstruction seems sure. He read the whole verse as follows: 


JXj jP ojilb 
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Closer come the Ages, but distance they cause; 
for nearness they aspire yet union they keep afar. 

The word al-maivasil is ciear and it denotes here union or reunion. It seems 
to be a synonym of wisal, and lucisl (pl. awsal) that have the same meaning, 
and are widely used in poetry. Maivasil is used in the Standard dictionaries 
to denote joining, and attachment, in the physical sense like the joints of 
the bones in the human chest. ( maivasil al-izdm fi as-sadr. Ibn Manzur, Lisdn, 
1 :42a) Having said that, I think that the word in line 5 is muwasil namely a 
friend, a close companion. In a famous poem, being his ethical will to his son, 
the Jahili poet ‘Abd al-Qays b. Kliufaf al-Burjuml said in one of the verses: 

JdlloJl Ju?- Oij dii 'dLp U J 

Attach thyself to the friend as long as his friendship to thee is pure 
And cut the ropes of (of contact with) the shameless deceiver 

However even if we were to read the word muwasil, which fits very well into 
the verse, there is not much change in the meaning. The other change is 
from tadudu of Ben Horin to tuU idu, which fits more to the contents. The 
different vocalizing which I chose, gives the second hemistich a better sense, 
and more solidity to the whole verse: 


jXj oyiib 
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Closer are the Ages, and (yet) distance they cause; 
they seek nearness, while separating friend from friend. 

The poetess moves to describe the vicissitudes of time, which may seem to 
perpetuate proximity and togetherness, but end by causing separation. (For 
at the end one of the loved ones has to die, depart from this world, and break 
the union) . 
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L.6: The meter influences the reading of this line. But even so it is not per- 
fect, and although the letters look ciear there are problems in the reading 
and understanding this line. Thus the verb khadtfa must be in the second 
form, and the word lama in the second hemistich of this line cannot be 
lammd although it seems more appropriate, and this is how Ben Horin 
translated it into Hebrew (although he did not read it so). I offer here 
therefore, a translation about which I am not very sure. As it stands the 
verse speaks about desire, love, or deep affection that cannot subdue the 
person completely even if it reproaches him. I believe that the meaning of 
the verse is: The desire even if it sometimes causes blame and reproach to 
somebody, is unable to change the course of his life by subduing him. It 
is man’s fortune that counts: if one’s luck is not on the rise one does not 
ascend. The last hemistich brings us back from the topic of desire, luck and 
fortune to the subiect of time. 

L.7: ^ tes> note the vowels in the verb yukhbiruka where one expects 
thejussive yukhbirka, as it should be in condi tional sentences (jaivab al-amr). 
This vocalizing hts the meter. It is necessary therefore to put a period after 
sal ' anhu . The verb yukhbiruka is thus “freed” from subordination to the 
imperative sal (ask), and begins a new sentence. 

Everybody feels the effect of Time’s alternations, some more than others. 
The poetess now turns to an invisible listener asking him to enquire from 
somebody who had his share of trial with the fluctuations of time. This per- 
son will surely inform him that time has two sides: one for which it can be 
reproached and one for which it can be praised. The idea is developed in 
the closing verse: 

L.8: As long as it (time) is ciear without any obscure corners it amounts to 
“good life,” but if for some reason it turns to be murky and “cloudy,” it is a 
distressful life. 

The whole poem is an elegy, but it is a sophisticated one: the direct refer- 
ence to the deceased is in the hrst 4 verses; the last four were written in a 
“philosophical mood” talking in general about the meaning of human life, 
the framework of time, and the human desire. 

Ll.9-11: These lines contain detailed information about the poem and its 
author. Very possibly the poetess who composed this poem could not write, 
and probably was not even in the place. Like many other women she was an 
expert on elegies she composed on demand and somebody by the name of 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bishr b. Abu Dulaf of the clan of Abd al-Qays from 
the tribal confederation of Rabfah b. Nizar (SanTanI, 4, 1988:135) wrote it 
down on the catacomb wall. 
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The acrostic — that is to say the name that is reached byjoining the first let- 
ters in the beginning of all the verses, is Umm al-Qasim. Notice that line 4 
which starts with an alif seems to break the acrostic, but in the case of the 
prehx “al-” it is not the alif that counts in this particular case, but the lam. 
I could not hnd anything in the literature about Umm al-Qasim who, judg- 
ing by this poem, was a fine poetess. The language of the poem is no doubt 
particularly beautiful, although the ideas are more or less Standard in the 
poetry of the time. Stili this is a rare example of ancient Arabie poetry pre- 
served outside the manuscripts. There is only one other poem dealing also 
with the subject of time, old age, and death, which I published in CIAP, 1: 
195, under the title of ‘unidentihed inscription.’ It was composed more than 
40 years after this one, and it consists of only two verses. 

The date Rabi' II, 287 can also be Rahf II, 289 (=15 March-12 April 902), 
since even in ciear inscriptions it is sometimes difficult to differentiate between 
the words sub' and tis. 

This inscription joins a few groups of inscriptions, which were written with 
ink on walls or on bones, shards and pieces of marble. When Ben-Horin pub- 
lished this inscription he wrote: ‘Ancient Arabie inscriptions written in ink 
on stone are very rare. Most of the preserved inscriptions of this type were 
written on broken pieces of marble. Only two inscriptions of this sort were 
found until now in Palestine: one in Khirbat al-Mafjar (near Jericho); it is a 
letter to the Umayyad caliph Hisham from the beginning of the 8 th century 
(D.C. Baramki, QDAP, 8, 1938:53 pl. XXXIV, 2), and the other from Tlul Abu 
al-Alalq, (see below s.v. “Dayr al-Qalt.” MS) which is a copy of a few Surahs 
of the QuTan, probably from the 9 th century (A. Jeffery, AASOR, 29-30, 1955: 
4, 53-55, pls. 21-21a).” Since 1955, more inscriptions, written with ink, were 
discovered in Khirbat Susiyah in the Southern Hebron Mountains, and in 
Nessana (Awja’ al-Haffr), as well as in c Ein ‘Ebrona to the south of Yotbetah 
(‘Ein Ghadyan) , and on shards from other excavations. None of these hnds, 
however, is as extensive and as complete as this poem. 



BURAYR 


Is. Gr. 116108 (N. Is. Gr. 166 608) 

Ruins of a village 18km. to the northeast of 
Gaza (as the crow flies) . The Arab name Burayr 
preserved the ancient Hebrew name BerorHayil 
mentioned in the Mishnaic sources, which tes- 
tify to the existence of an established town in 
the place in the l st century, and probably even 
earlier. (Tosephta, Mdasroth, 2:2; BT, Sanliednn, 
32b; Avi-Yonah 1963:116-117) In Greek it 
was called Buriron (Boupipolv) hence the Arabie 
name Burayr (colloq. Bureir and Ibreir ) . The 
pottery hnd confrrms uninterrupted settle- 
ment from the Second Temple and Roman 
periods down to modern times. (IAA report 
11 - 10 / 68 - 2 ) 

Nothing is mentioned about the place in the 
Arabie sources, although the village must have 
been important, because of its position on the 
main highway leading from Gaza to Bayt JibrTn. 

( CIAP , 2:109ff.) Branching off the Sea Route 
( Via Maris ) at Bayt Hanun ( q. v. ) , this route 
connected Jerusalem and its environs with the 
Coastal plain, and Egypt, as well as with the 
urban centers along the coast of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Burayr had its own indepen- 
dent natural source of water, and this made it 
a desired halting place for travelers, after which they could stay overnight in 
the Klian of Umm Laqis (Mulaqis), a few miles up the highway. (Is. Gr. 120 
109) But this Klian was established there only around the year 1317. ( Atlas of 
Israel, Sheet IX/11; CIAP, 2:116-117) The fragment of the inscription from 
the second half of the 9 th /15 th century which was found in the ruins of the 
village, commemorates the digging or comprehensive repair of the village 
well — its major source of drinking water. A similar inscription though from 
an earlier period (5 th /ll th century) also commemorating the construction 
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of a well was found in Khirbat Jammamah ( q.v . today, Ruhamah Is. Gr. 120 
101) a few miles to die southeast of Burayr. 

The 3 lines inscription from Jammamah was incised on a slab of yellowish 
granite 0.20x0.30m. The letters represent highly stylized Fatimid script, and 

it is ciear that it belonged to a man of wealth and influence (Pl. 2). It reads 
(with some reconstructions) as follows: 



Pl. 2. Jammamah — construction of a well (copied in situ) 


Basmalah. Has made this well ‘Isa b. Sa‘id b. (Ahmad?)... 

The investment in the development of natural sources of water by officials, 
and local notables and rich men does not necessarily prove the existence of 
setdement in the place but it definitely points to the strategic importance 
of such a place. However in the case of Burayr both these provisions were 
present. Its strategic importance was demonstrated in World War I during 
the British offensive against the Turks after the capture of Gaza on the 7 th of 
November 1917. Burayr was one of the first places to be taken (9 th Novem- 
ber) thus consolidating the British hold on the strategic positions controlling 
the approaches to Jerusalem andjaffa. (Smith, 1968 (1966): 197) 

Both Guerin and the Survey refer particularly to the village well that sup- 
plied plenty of water in their days namely, in the second half of the 19 th 
century. Guerin reached Burayr on ll th June 1863, and like many other 
travelers before him he chose the place for camping overnight. He describes 
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it as “a large and prosperous village of about 1000 inhabitants. Ali houses, 
however, are mud houses except for the stone house of the Sheikh. Around 
the wide and deep well, ten ancient shafts in grayish white marble are built 
up in masonry serving to make a trough.” (Guerin , Judee 2:293, quoted also 
in SWP, 3:274) Similarly the Survey describes Burayr as “a large mud village 
on flat ground with a well with a Sakia, or water-wheel, to the east, and a 
pool to the north, to the south is a garden.” (SWP, 3:259) 

1 

Construction Text 

Second half 9 th /15 th century 

The top right corner fragment of a large slab of marble 0.40x0. 28x0. 08m. 
discovered in the ruins of the village about 0.70m. below the surface, by IAA 
archeologist Jacob Huster on 25 th June 2001. Remnants of 2 lines divided 
by a narrow band. Monumental late Mamluk naskhi; thick, interwoven, artis- 
tically engraved characters in relief; full points, no vowels. Part of heraldry 
shield on the break-line of the stone on the left that originally occupied the 
middle of the inscription. (Fig. Add. 2. Pl. 2a) 



Pl. 2a. Burayr — establishment of a well (courtesy IAA) 

[words 8-7... — .] — fl' '**■» kij' jS ' ill 
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Basmalah. Has constructed this blessed well . . . 
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The remnants of the heraldic shield in die middle of die inscription almost 
surely represent a blazon consisting of a pen-box in the middle beld of the 
disc. Pen-box charge came in various shapes but it always consisted of one 
inkpot, a sand pot and starch paste-pot as well as “two or three receptacles 
for reeds,” and “a receptacle for thread” (to clean the pens). (Mayer, Her- 
aldry, 1933:12) 



Pl. 2b. Suggested reconstruction of blazon 

This blazon belonged to daivadars, the secretaries at the court. (ibid., 5) The 
remnants of this blazon look like part of the inkpot and one of the two 
other pots. My reconstruction of the blazon (Pl. 2b) follows a few examples 
listed by Mayer as “pen box on the middle of three fielded shield.” Such pen 
boxes belonged to Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Muzhir who died in 893/1488 
(ibid., 46); to Shihab ad-Dln Ahmad (ibid., 47); to Ibrahtm b. Abd ar-Razzaq 
who died in 808/1406 (ibid., 122); to JurjT an-Nasirl who died in 772/1370 
(ibid., 134); to Sidi Muhammad an-Nasirl (ibid., 157); to Qanibay al-jarkasl 
who died in 866/1462 (ibid., 177); to Qansiih al-YahyawT who died in 902/ 
1497. His name is connected with a project of renewing the water supply to 
Jerusalem from Ayn 'Arrub in 888/1478 (ibid., 182; Mujlr ad-Dln, AH 1283: 
661-662). Similar pen boxes appeared in the blazons of Qutlubugha (Mayer, 
ibid., 193); it consisted of three small pots and three reed holders (ibid., pl. 
XXXIV). The same elements appeared on the blazons of Tashtmur al-AlaT 
described as amzr daivaddr. He was exiled to Jerusalem and died there in 
786/1384. (ibid., 225 pl. LXI 2); on that of TJmar al- c Aqil (ibid., 243); on 
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that of Ahmad ad-Dawadar (ibid., 260); 011 that of Muhammad b. al-Khidr 
(ibid., 266), and (ibuL, 197) a few odiers. 

If this guess is true, then the constructor of the cistern was a daivadar. 

I am unable to attach any meaningful reading to the partly preserved first 
half of the second line, and therefore, cannot even propose a guess about the 
name of the M arn 1 uk Anni -Dawa ddr wh ( ) built the cistern. 

TO CAESAREA 


12a 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

333/Oct. 944-Dec. 944 

A triangular fragment broken from a thick slab of marble, 0.40m. (base) 
0.30m. (height) discovered in January 2001 during the excavations in a 
rubble layer to the south of the Crusader wall of Caesarea in area CC60 by 
the archeological team directed byjoseph Patrich of the University of Haifa. 
The fragment belonged originally to an ancient sarcophagus or a balustrade. 
Remnants of 3 lines, monumental angular script typical of the 4 th /10 th cen- 
tury; heads of letters shaped with “barbs” with tendency to “swallow tails,” 
no external decorations, no points and no vowels. (Pl. 3) 
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10 cm 



Pl. 3. Epitaph of a Muslim from Caesarea 333/945-6 (Courtesy J. Patrich) 
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Basmalah. ... This is the tomb of ... He died on (day of the week) so many days before 
the end/or after the beginning of the month of) Rabi' (l st or 2 nd ) the year 333 (=945-6) . 
May Allah have mercy on him and on whomsoever implores (God’s) mercy for him. 

This inscription fits well into the general epigraphic picture of Caesarea. 
( CIAP . 2 s.v.), demonstrating the same style of script and decoration current 
in many epitaphs of the same period, and representing what can almost be 
called the Caesarea style. 

The inscription was found outside the city, and it must have been broken 
already when it was used as rubble hlling material, most probably by the 
Crusaders in one of their building projects next to the Southern wall of the 
city. 

It was not brought from the city but from the Muslim cemetery, which 
was located to the south of it. Later builders employed tombstones from 
this cemetery in secondary usage. The large quantities of this marble from 
the ancient Roman and Byzantine city were exploited more than once in 
the following generations. Slabs were cut from marble columns, sarcophagi, 
and other sources, and used both as building material and for inscriptions, 
and then used again until the large part of the marble found its way to the 
lime furnaces. 

ERRATA 


VOLUME 2 


p. ix 

1. 2 

for of 

read to 

p. ix 

1. 14 

for C.500CE 

read c. 500 CE 

p. ix 

1. 17 

for Mario Santo 

read Marino Sanuto 

p. ix 

1. 23 

for wall 

read wall, 

p. ix 

1. 26 

for Plan of Church 

read Plan of the Church 

p. xiii 

11. 19, 24 

for process 

read progress 

p.2 

1. 15 

for Yalu 

read Yalu 

p.2 

1. 16 

for ‘Abd al-Malik s [hamza 

read al-Malik’s [apostrophe 



before s] 

before s] 

p.2 

1. 17 

for point 

read points 

p. 4 

1.8 

For Construction text 

Read Milestone 

p.8 

1. 5 

for established 

read have established 

p. 13 

1. 7 

for SuyutI 

read SuyutI 
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p. 14 

1. 15 

for drawn 

read drawn up 

p. 14 

1. 20 

for mawquf 

read al-mawquf 

p. 14 

1. 5 from bottom 

for had been 

read has been 

p. 15 

1. 6 from bottom 

for Lut, 

read Lut. 

p. 16 

1. 22 

for and give up 

read and to give up 

p. 20 

1. 23 

for q. v. 

read s.v. 

p. 21 

1. 4 

for this place 

read this blessed place 

p. 21 

1. 11 

for with long vowel 

read with the long vowel 

p. 23 

1. 17 from 
bottom 

for regarded outside 

read regarded as outside 

p. 29 

1. 20 

for wa-sur 

read iva-sur 

p. 32 

1. 9 from bottom 

for with 

read within 

p. 35 

1. 10 from 
bottom 

for Atabek 

read Atabak 

p. 38 

11. 15-16 

for Mu'Tn al-DIn 

read Mu‘In ad-DIn 

p. 44 

1. 14 from 
bottom 

for Sibt b. al-jawzl 

read Sibt Ibn al-jawzl 

p. 47 

1. 10 

for 

read ( ^ ^ 1 4A 

p. 49 

1. 5 

for Chateau [with macron] 

read Chateau [with 
circumflex] 

p. 55 

1. 18 

for as-Salih 

read as-Salih 

p. 56 

1. 5 

for ‘Imad 

read ‘Imad 

p. 59 

1. 12 

for Ibn Makula 

read Ibn Makula 

p. 63 

1. 9 

for reasonable assume 

read reasonable to assume 

p. 70 

1. 16 from 
bottom 

/orpossible the 

read possible 

p. 76 

1. 14 

for in the reverse order 

read in reverse order 

p. 77 
p. 77 

1. 13 

1. 12 from 

for Amitai 

read Amitai-Preiss 

Jr 

bottom 


read 

p. 78 

1. 7 

for al-mi’mdr 

read al-mi mar 

p. 79 

1. 6 

for Yusuf 

read Yusuf 

p. 80 

1. 4 from bottom 

for Amitai, 1990 

read Amitai, 1999 

p. 82 

1. 9 from bottom 

for Mu‘awiyah 

read Mu‘awiyah 

p. 83 

1. 12 from 
bottom 

for Amitai 

read Amitai-Preiss 

p. 83 

1. 1 from bottom 

for Amitai 

read Amitai-Preiss 

p. 86 

1. 12 from 
bottom 

for pure 

read purely 

p. 91 

1. 17 

for after him 

read called after him 

p. 92 

1. 11 from 
bottom 

for Fatihah 

read Fatihah 

p. 99 

1. 10 

for 

read 

p. 109 

1. 9 

for at 

read bh 

p. 115 

1. 12 

forfi-qasr 

read fi qasr 

p. 120 

1. 7 

for as- 

read ash- 

p. 125 

1. 1 

for to 

read into 

p. 133 

1. 14 

for dj( Y jJ jip' j*^AJl(A 

readjJ j^'(T 

01 (t j> Jb(V 
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p. 135 

1. 19 

for Letters 

read The letters 

p. 138 

1. 4 

for Madinah 

read Madinah 

p. 139 

1. 3 

for report report 

read report from 

p. 141 

1. 2 

for is believed 

read believed 

p. 146 

1. 3 from bottom 

for ussually 

read usually 

p. 149 

1. 2 from bottom 

for QuFanic 

read QuFanic 

p. 155 

1. 3 from bottom 

for (J b.?" 

read 

p. 159 

1. 20 

for YadTn 

read Yadin 

p. 161 

1. 10 from 
bottom 

for al-Mu‘zzam 

read al-Mu‘azzam 

p. 168 

1. 5 from bottom 

for describes 

read described 

p. 170 

1. 15 

for “um” 

read “umm” 

p. 181 

1. 16 from 
bottom 

/or ‘Umar [with 
apostrophe] 

read' Umar [with 'ayn] 

p. 184 

1. 2 

for Jibril 

readjibrll 

p. 184 

1. 16 

for Ibn Hawqal 

read Ibn Hawqal 

p. 189 

1. 6 from bottom 

for possession 

read possession 

p. 190 

1. 11 from 
bottom 

/or Fig.55 

read Fig. 55 

p. 193 

1. 8 from bottom 

for Wright 

read Wright 

p. 195 

1. 2 from bottom 

for al-‘ AsI 

read WadI al-‘ AsI 

p. 199 

1. 18 from 
bottom 

for Muslim 

read Muslims’ 

p. 211 

1. 9 

for ' ['ayn] 

read ‘ [apostrophe] 

p. 211 

1. 10 

for ’ [hamza\ 

read ’ [apostrophe] 

p. 215 

1.15 from 
bottom 

for illa 

read illa, 

p. 218 

1. 13 

for Lassner 1980, esp. note 3 

read Lassner 1980 passim, 
esp. 20, note 3 

p. 219 

1. 10 

for 1319 

read 1219 

p. 227 

1. 11 

for reasons 

read reason 

p. 229 

1. 2 

for which 

read where 

p. 231 

11. 7-8 

for magnificant 

read magnificent 

p. 239 

1. 2 

for this is 

read is 

p. 239 

1. 3 

for be) be 

read be) 

p. 253 

1. 15 from 
bottom 

for Abdallah 

read Abdallah 

p. 254 

1. 5 

for Nasir-i-Khusraw 

read Nasir-i-Khusraw 

p. 255 

1. 12 

for Abu Shamah 

read Abu Shamah 

p. 256 

1. 8 

for Nasir al-DTn 

read Nasir ad-DIn 

p. 256 

1. 18 from 
bottom 

for Abi TFadail 

read Abu al-Fada il 

p. 257 

1. 2 from bottom 

for Tulunids 

read Tulunids 

p. 263 

1. 10 from 
bottom 

for Muslim 

read Muslims 

p. 289 

1. 12 

for for 

read For 

p. 289 

1. 9 from bottom 

for and carved 

read and are carved 

p. 302 

1. 9 

for DhahabI 

read adh-Dhahabl 

p. 303 

1. 20 

for Bodlcan ms. or. 

read Bodleian Ms. Or. 

p. 303 

1. 21 

for Uri 750 

read Uri 750 
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p. 304 

1. 2 

for Jahiz, 

read Jahiz = 

p. 304 

1. 12 

for Caliphates 

read Caliphate 

p. 304 

1. 14 

for KindT 

read al-Kind! 

p. 304 

1. 2 from bottom 

for al-Mufadal 

read al-Mufaddal 

p. 304 

1. 2 from bottom 

for wa-al-Durr 

read wa-ad-Durr 

p. 305 

1. 18 from 
bottom 

for as-Safadl 

read as-Safadl 

p. 306 

1. 7 

for 1’Egypt 

read FEgypte 

p. 306 

1. 20 from 
bottom 

for Hebron le Haram 

read Hebron. Le Haram 

p. 306 

1. 10 from 
bottom 

for Ya‘qubT 

read al-Ya‘qubi 

p. 306 

1. 8 from bottom 

for Ya‘qubT 

read al-Ya‘qubI 

p. 306 

1. 5 from bottom 

for YuninI 

read al-Yunim 

p. 312 

1. 30 

for Bituniya T 

read Bituniya 

p. 320 

1. 26 

for Hanun 

read Hanun 

p. 321 

1. 21 

for rabad 

read rabad 

p. 322 

1. 18 

for Sha‘afat 

read Sha‘afat 

p. 323 

1. 25 from 
bottom 

for Muhammad 

read Muhammad 

p. 324 

1. 14 from 
bottom 

for it_ 

read it 

p. 325 

1. 2 

for Yalu 

read Yalu 

p. 325 

1. 23 

for His 

read his 

Fig. Pia 


for ‘Ali 

read ‘Ali 

Fig. Plb 


for ‘Ali 

read ‘Ali 

Fig. P28 


for Sahur [underlined h, 
circumflex over u] 

read Sahur [dot under h, 
macron over u] 

Fig. 2 


for Balatah [underlined t] 

read Balatah [dot under t] 

Fig. 43 


for Sahur [underlined h, 
circumflex over u] 

read Sahur [dot under h, 
macron over u] 

Fig. 43a 


for Sahur [underlined h, 
circumflex over u] 

read Sahur [dot under h, 
macron over u] 

Fig. 60 


for Ahmar [underlined h] 

read Ahmar [dot under h] 

Fig. 61 


for Baysan 

read Beth Shean 

Fig. 62 


for Bidiya 

read Biddiya 

Fig. 83 


for Caesarea, QuFanic text 

read Caesarea, Qur anic text 



DABBURIYAH 


Is. Gr. 185 233 (N. Is .Gr. 235-733) 


A large village at the foot of Mt. Tabor to its 
west, (Fig. Pl) about I75m. above sea level, and 
7.5km. east of Nazareth (as the crow flies) . It 
preserved the Biblical name of the ancient site 
Daberath (Josh. 19:12; 21:28). Among the Arab 
geographers only Yaqut (2:437) mentioned it 
very briefly, indicating that it was a small village 
( bulayd ) near Tiberias, and that it belonged to 
the district of Urdunn. 

In the Biblical record it is called Daberath 
(rn:n) and with the article: ha-Daberath. In 
Greek it was called Dabrath and Dabiroth, in 
Latin Dabereth. Josephus calls it Dabaritta. 
(AaPapixTCOV Kcbpq. BJ, II, 21:3; cf. Smith 1966: 
255; SWP, 1:363, 366) Eusebius in the Onomas- 
ticon calls it Dabeira and Dabrath, and indicates 
that in his days it was a “a village of Jews ( komei 
ioudaion)” According to Christian tradition, 
Jesus’ disciples waited there for him and for 
the three disciples, Peter, James and John, who 
had been chosen to witness his Transhguration 
on Mount Tabor. (Matt., 17:1-14; Mark 9:lff. 
Luke 9:28ff;) William of Tyre, late in the 12th 
century, calls it Buria, most probably mistaking 
the letters “de” or “da” in the name for a preposition. ( Cf. Guerin, Galilee 1: 
140-142, Abel, 2, s.v. Daberath). 

After the Crusaders occupied the country, they turned Dabburiyah (Buria) 
into a large Frankish village protected, like many such Crusader villages, by a 
tower (the remains of which could stili be seen a few years ago in the yard 
of a private house near the present mosque). In May-June 1182, al-Malik al- 
Mansur Izz ad-DTn Farukhshah, Saladin’s nephew (died 587/1191; MaqrTzT, 
Suluk, 1(1) 1956:79) attacked Dabburiyah and destroyed it, killing or taking 
prisoners most of its inhabitants. (Prawer, 1, 1984:490) 
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DABBURIYAH 


By the time of the Crusades, Christian tradition already connected the 
place, not only with the events that surrounded the Transhguration, but also 
with the miracle performed by Jesus when he healed the epileptic there. 
(Mat. 17:14-18; Mark 9:16-29) A large church (22m.xl0m.), dedicated to 
the “eight Aposdes,” was built there at the end of the Byzantine period, and 
the Franks built a one-aisle church at about the same place, the remnants of 
which could stili be seen in the middle of the village at the beginning of the 
20th century. In 1930 the land where the church stood was bought by the 
Franciscans who carried out a series of excavations in which they discovered 
the foundations of the ancient church, and ancient Jewish tombs from the 
2nd century. 

When Guerin visited Dabburiyah in 1875, he found parts of the ancient 
and medieval church stili standing. They had been turned into the dwell- 
ing quarters of some local family; and above them there was the madafah, a 
special guest room for travellers and visitors. 

The following inscription was found on this madafah, the only docu- 
ment supplying information about the building activity of the Ayyubids in 
Dabburiyah. Since the remains of the large building are those of the Cru- 
sader Church (as both Guerin and the SWP, 1:363, 384 suggested, and as the 
excavations proved) , the work initiated by Mu‘azzam 'Isa, and commemorated 
by this inscription, could be the renovation of the Christian edihce, and its 
adaptation for Muslim usage. 


1 

Construction text 

15 Dhu al-Hijjah 610/3 May 1214 

A slab of hard limestone, 0.95x0.68m. embedded in the wall above the 
lintei of the village guesthouse (madafah), with the inscription, 0.75x0.48m, 
carved in a sunken held and enclosed in an elaborate frame giving the 
whole inscription the shape of a framed picture. 5 lines divided by bands; 
monumental Ayyubid naskhT; points, afewvowels; in relief. (Figs. 1,1 a) Pub- 
lication: hrst fully described and read by Makhouly in May 1932. (IAA, Files, 
“Dabburiyah”); Sukenik (Yadin) 11 (=Yadin, 1964, No. 7.) (IAA squeeze No. 
319, IAA photo No. 3174 courtesy IAA) 
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Basmalah. And whatever good ye contribute will be repaid you in full, without your 
being wrongecl. (Q, 2:272. Trans. Bell Q, 2: 274b). Has ordered its reconstruction our 
master the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Sharaf ad-Dunya wa-ad-DTn, ‘Isa b. al-Malik al- 
‘ Aelii the succour of the Commander of the Faithful, in the middle of Dhu al-Hijjah 
the year 610 (=3 May 1214). 

Al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam only became the independent sultan of Damascus after 
the death of his father al-Malik al-‘Adil Abu Bakr in 615/1218, but like many 
other princes of the Ayyubid house he took the title of sultan as an honorihc 
tide not as a regnal title. From inscriptions such as the one from 610/1213- 
1214 on Mount Tabor (van Berchem, 1903:39 = Opera Minora 1:317) and 
from Bab an-Nazir in Jerusalem, in which he is already called “sultan” in 
A.H. 600/1203-04 (CIA, 2 Jerusalem, “Haram,” 58, No. 154). It is ciear that 
he used this title in his father’ s lifetime. This inscription resembles, in style 
and decoration, the inscription from 607/1211 ( RCEA 10:44, No. 3660) on 
Mount Tabor commemorating the building of the fortress there by al-Malik 
al-‘Adil, and it seems to have been produced by the same hand. 

L.2: It is very hard to see the word of the Qutianic text, but it is difficult 
to assume that the writer did not know the exact wording of such a famous 
verse, especially since the omission of the negating word changes completely 
the meaning of the verse. 

L.4: Yadin attributed the tide nasir amir al-muminin to al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa seeing 
that his father held the title of khalil amir al-mu’minln (as in the inscription 
of the fortress on Mount Tabor from 607just mentioned). This assumption 
is not necessary, since the title combined with amir al-mu’minin was not rigid 
and the sultan could be honoured with a few such combined tities (al-alqab 
al-murakkabah) . In QalqashandT’s list of tities there is no mention of the 
combination nasir amir al-mrfminln, and the title khalil amir al-mu’minln is 
mentioned as the one bestowed on the sons of the sultans. (QalqashandI, 
6:35ff.) Al-‘Adil could, therefore, have had both these tities. 

L.5: Husam ad-Dln Lutiu’ b. ‘Abdallah, the chamberlain (“al-hajib”), was 
already active next to al-Malik al-‘Adil in Egypt during SaladTn’s lifetime 
in 587/1191. (MaqrTzT, Suluk, 1:79) From his name it is ciear that he was a 
eunuch. According to the protocol in later periods the name Lu lu 1 (pearl) 
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usually came with the religious title Badr ad-DTn. (QalqashandI, 5:489: alqab 
al-khuddam al-khisyan ) The name Lulif appears on many inscriptions on Mount 
Tabor, according to which he also held the high military rank of isfahsalar, 
and was a hrst generation Mamluk (“ibn 'Abdallah”). In the inscription he 
is identihed as the Mamluk of al-Mu‘azzam 'Isa ( al-malifu al-mu‘zzanu) . This is 
probably the reason for Yadin’s statement that he could not be identihed. 
(Yadin, 1964:108) 



DALATAH 
(Dalton) 

Is. Gr. 197 269 (N. Is. Gr. 247-769) 

The Arabie name Dalatah preserved the name 
of the ancient site Dalton CpriyJ) which has 
been revived in the name of the modern village 
of Dalton, situated near the ruins of Dalatah 
about 6km. to the north of the town of Safed. 
The name Dalatah appears as the name of the 
place in almost all the medieval Jewish itineraries 
and in the Genizah Documents. Wlien Guerin 
visited the place, in the middle of the 19th 
century, he found a few crudely built houses; 
the rest of the village was in ruins. The inhab- 
itants of the village came from the Maghrib, 
and were setded in the place by the Ottoman 
government. Around the village there are many 
ancient tombs, which according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, are the graves of several Tannaites (Jose 
the Galilean, his son Rabbi Ishmael, and others) . 
A Muslim sanctuary near the village is called 
an-Nabi Shaykh Isrna il, which Guerin cautiously 
suggests could be the Muslim version of the 
Jewish Rabbi Ishmael. (Guerin, Galilee, 2:443- 
444 and bib.) 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

c. 1318/1900 

A slab of limestone, 0.40x0.36m. from the old cemetery, in secondary usage 
found in an old building. Six lines, late Ottoman provincial naskhf, in relief; a 
few dots and vowels. IAA cat. No. 80-780. (No photo) 
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The Jatihah. There is no God but Allah; Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. This 
is the grave of the deceased Muhammad Salih Hamld (/?//...) 


On the other side of the stone there are a few meaningless digits. 

The epitaph is of no historical value. In the Middle Ages there was a Jewish 
community in the village. A Genizah document from the lOth century 
mentions a family by the name of DalatI, in reference ( nisbah ) to Dalatah. 
A small Jewish community lived in the place in the 14th century. (R. Isaac 
Hilu c.1335. Eisenstien, Ozar Massdot, 79) 



DAMUN 


Is. Gr. 167 253 (N. Is. Gr. 217-753) 

Village about 12km. to the southeast of Akko, 
(Acre, ‘Akka q.v .) on the road to Nazareth, 
(today in ruins), it was situated on a low hili 
some lOOm. above sea level overlooking the 
whole of the plain of Acre. The area has always 
enjoyed plenty of water and fertile land. Wlien 
Guerin visited the place on August 3, 1875, he 
found a very prosperous village of about 800 
inhabitants, mostly Muslims. The village had 
two mosques, and, on a hili near it, a local 
shrine ( wali) dedicated to Shaykh ‘Abdallah. 
He thought (wrongly) that the place could be 
identified with Adami-ha-Neqeb of the Book of 
Joshua (19:33) identified with Khirbat Tali ad- 
Damiyyah Is. Gr. 193 239. (Aharoni, 1989:329) 
Guerin perceived that many ancient remains 
were scattered around the village or used in 
modern buildings. Damun was identified with 
the Talmudic village of Damln (JT, Magillah, ch. 
1. par. 1, Neubauer, 1868: 225; cf. SWP, Galilee 
1: 270, 365 Guerin, Galilee, 1:424-5) 

The name of the place appears in the Arabie 
sources at least from the 5 th /H th century how- 
ever, long before it must have been known as 
a place of ziyarah, or popular pilgrimage. The 
local tradition identified a certain cave in it as the tomb of Dhu al-Kifl. The 
latter is mentioned twice in the QuTan (21:85 and 38:48), and the com- 
mentators as well as the storytellers ( qussas ) tried very hard to identify him 
with a particular prophet or a pious individual. One popular identification, 
out of many, was that he was Bishr the son of Job, and that he was active in 
ash-Sham, attempting to convert its king, KiiVan. His tomb is to be found in 
many places all over the Islamic world from Balkh to Palestine. In addition to 
Damun, his tomb is honoured in the village of Kifl Haris (q.v.) near Nabulus 
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(Shechem). (Mujlr ad-Dln AH1273:68; 1973(1):73 Clermont-Ganneau heard 
the local tradition in Kifl Haris which identified Kifl as the father of Nun 
who was die fadier of Losha' “none other thanjoshua die son of Nun, whose 
tomb is located in the village according to Samaritan and Jewish medieval 
tradition.” ( AR, 2:308; SEI, 77) 

Nasir-i-Khusraw, however, found the tomb at Damun. Sometime after visit- 
ing the tomb of NabI Akk at Akka (Acre) on Saturday 21 February 1047 
(23 Sha‘ban 438), he says, “I reached a small cave, which is called Damun, 
where I performed the ziyarah too, for it is said to be the tomb of Dhu al-Kifl, 
peace be on him.” (Nasir-i-Khusraw, 1354:21; Le Strange, 1890:435-436; cf. 
Marmardji, 1951:45) 

It is surprising that Nasir-i-Khusraw, himself a Persian, says nothing about 
the sanctuaries of Dhu al-Kifl identified in his own country and near the vil- 
lage Shusha in Iraq. Al-HarawT writes that thejews had places of ziyarah in the 
vicinity of this village. One of these was “the tomb of Dhu al-Kifl, who is the 
prophet Ezekiel (Hizqll) , peace be on him, in a place called Bar-Malahah, 
east of a village called Qusunat. In this village there is the tomb of Barukh, 
Ezekiefs mentor and his teacher.” (HarawT, 1953:76). Damun is mentioned 
as part of the Crusader’s domains in the detailed 682/1283 agreement of 
ceasehre ( hudnah ) between Qala 5 un and the Franks at Acre. (QalqashandI, 
14:55 printed by mistake: “ar-Ramun”) 

In the I7 th century it was an established village, connected with the early 
history of the ZaydanI family, which achieved prominence with Zahir al-'Umar, 
the Bedouin Governor of the Galilee in the 18 th century (c. 1740-1 775. Cohen, 
1973:7f. 30f. CIAP l:12ff.) 

The mosque of Damun was built by Ali b. Salih, who apparendy was Zahir 
al-‘Umar’s uncle, the brother of his father 'Umar, both sons of Salih. ‘Ali 
settled in Damun and built the mosque in 1135/1722-23. The inscription 
commemorating the building of the mosque has long been lost, but Tawfiq 
Miiammar copied its text, and he also offered the theory regarding the early 
genealogy of the ZaydanI family. (Miiammar, 1979:28-29) 


1 

Construction text 


1135/1722-3 


A slab of marble (?) over the gate of the Mosque (no other details avail- 
able). 3 lines. Publication: Miiammar, 1979:29. 
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Has constructed the Mosques for piety and built them, 

He who has occupied the summit of the degrees of good fortunes/fortune 
O my Lord be pleased with ‘Ali b. Salih, 

His are generosity, and glory and long-standing magnificent deeds, which he spread 
around 

(or: The possessor of generosity, glory and the ancient noble ancestry, even their 
peak) ( dhuraha ) 

Aclcl five in ciear mind and say (this is) its date 
May Allah praise your endeavours and protect them 

According to Tawfiq Mu‘ammar, he copied the poem during the “time of 
the British Mandate in Palestine.” (Ibici., 29 n. 9) With no original text it is 
difficult to verify this reading, which gives us a poem with very broken metre, 
which should not be surprising taking into consideration that these verses 
were composed by local “poets” thinking in colloquial Arabie and trying to 
write in a literary language. 

Ll.1-2: I prefer dhuraha in 1.1 and the verb dhardhci as the rhyme in 1.2. If 
the word dhuraha is repeated as the rhyme in lines 1 and 2, then in line 1 it 
refers to the position at the summit of felicity where the builder is positioned. 
The second refers again to him but now with he himself as the summit, the 
summit of all the wonderful qualities which he possesses: nada — generosity, 
majd — nobility connected with honourable acts, and hasab, which points to 
four or more generations of charitable and benevolent ancestors. In this 
case the hasab is even more ancient (qadlm). 

My preferred translation avoids the repetition of the same rhyming word and 
takes all the words of praise nada, majd and hasab to mean charitable and 
benevolent deeds, which 'All b. Salih scattered around lavishly (dhardha). 
L.3: The date of the building is hidden in the numerical value of the last 
hemistich to which hve should be added. The last words of the poem add up 
to 1130 (520+67+260+283) +5= 1135. According to Mu‘ammar, the builder 
All b. Salih died in Damun, and his tomb used to be shown in the village. 
Sahi instead of sahin, is quite a common mistake, influenced by the vernacular 
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language. The noun qusud, in the plural forni, does not exist in the dictionar- 
ies I examined, but it sounds normal to the ear used to vemacular Arabie. I 
translated it as the plural of qasd — -which means intention, endeavour, and 
aim. The “poet” created a plural to the noun, which is usually used in the 
singular. The word qasud meaning “fat marrow” does not ht here. 
Milammar insists that this inscription settles the debate concerning the 
name of Zahir al- c Umar’s grandfather. ( Ibid ., 26f. and notes 7-9) 
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Is. Gr. 086 092 (N. Is. Gr. 136 592) 

A town some 14km. to the south of Gaza (as the 
crow flies; 19km. by car). In excavations carried 
out by Trude Dothan for the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, and the Israel Antiquities Authority in the 
ancient site about 3km. south of the present 
town, she uncovered 9 major strata of habita- 
tion from the second half of the 14 th century BC 
until the Byzantine period. ( NEAEHL (Hebrew) 
2, 1992: 414-419) 

Today’s town developed in the last century 
from a village occupying the site of a Crusader 
fortress and small settlement called Darom and 
Doron. The medieval Arab writers followed the 
Crusader name, calling it both Darum and Darun 
(Harawl, 1953:33). Yaqut ( s.v .) dedicated quite a 
long entry to the place, which includes poems 
mentioning its name. 

He does not refer to its Crusader origin, and 
says only that it “is a castle beyond Gaza on the 
way of the traveller to Egypt. He who stands in 
it can watch the sea which, however, is about 
one parasang (farsakh ) away.” In truth the dis- 
tance between the village of Dayr al-Balah and 
the sea in the second half of the 19 th century, 
as testihed by Guerin (Judee , 2:225), was I700m. which is about a mile ( mil ) 
not a farsakh. (It is possible that one of the copyists, or even Yaqut himself, 
exchanged the mll by farsakh.) Mistakes in distances are also found in other 
sources. William of Tyre (XX: 19), who should have been familiar with the 
place, mentions that the fortress was built by King Amalric “a few years ago” 
( paucis ante annis ) , and that it was 4 miles away from Gaza, when in fact it is 
double this distance away. Both he and Jacques of Vitri give a distance from 
the sea, which is about half the actual distance (Guerin, loc. cit) . Both these 
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sources explain the name of the place as domus graecorum reading the name 
as two words in Arabie dar-ar-rum, (or dayr ar-rum) the house of the Greeks. 

Regarding this derivation Quatremere, Le Strange, and Guerin point out 
that “this is a mistake; Darom in Hebrew means the ‘South Country.’” (Le 
Strange 1890:437; Guerin, loc.cit. and note) This means that before Amalric 
built the fortress, the place was already known by the name Darom, and 
Yaqut mentions that it was one of the places that was occupied by the Muslim 
armies in the early stages of the Muslim invasion of Byzantine Syria in the 
year 13/634. (Yaqut, loc. cit ., Marasid 2:508) 

The name Darom for the Southern part of the country and its Coastal plain 
is very ancient. It was used by the prophet Ezekiel (21:2), and is very com- 
mon in Talmudic sources, ( Tosephtah , Sanhedrin, 2:6; Neubauer, 1868:62), 
where the whole area of the plain of Lydda (Lod, Ludd) and southwards was 
called Darom or Droma. The Talmudic sages that came from that part of 
the country were called the sages of Darom to differentiate them from the 
sages that were active in the northern part of the country, Tiberias, Sippori 
(Saffuriyyah) and Caesarea. The Darom was divided into two parts Droma 
'Illa' ah — the upper Darom, which included the hilly area to the south of 
Hebron, and Droma tatta ah, the lower Darom which included the Southern 
Shephelah and Coastal plain. ( Tosephta , loc. cit.) Eusebius calls the northern 
part of the Negev, which could well have included the location of Darom at 
Dayr al-Balah, Daromas (Aapoqidq) in which he includes the lower hilly area of 
the Shephela to the south of Baytjubrln ( q.v . Avi Yonah, 1962:111). Smith, 
quoting Eusebius and other sources writes: 

“The Hebrew word Darom (Qm) or Daroma (N&VVT, with the Aramaic 
definite article) meaning south, was applied by Jews shortly before our 
era to the whole of the Maritime Plain south from Lydda; in Christian 
times Daroma extended inland to the Dead Sea and absorbed both the 
Shephela and Negev. The Arabs confined the name to a fortress south 
of Gaza — the Darom of the Crusaders.” (Smith, 1966:57 and n.6; 58, and 
notes 1, 2, 3) 

MuqaddasI however calls the district of Baytjibrln (Jubrln, Jibril CIAP, 2, q.v.) 
ad-Darum (MuqaddasI, 174, English translation by Ranking, 1897:284 and 
note 1. “At the present day Dairan” Quatremere, 1837-1842 (I, 2): 237). 

The exact date of Amalric’s building of the fortress of Darom (Daron) is 
not known. According to an Arabie source (Zettersteen, 234) it was built fol- 
lowing the conquest of Ashqelon (Asqalan) in 548/1153. It already existed 
in 564/1168 when Amalric started his ill-fated Egyptian campaigns from 
there. (Abu Shamah, 1, 1288/1871: 169-170; Prawer, 1, 1984:340-341; Runci- 
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man, 2, 1957: 297-380) The fortress, according to William of Tyre, was small 
(measuring a stone’s throw from side to side), square, and strengthened by 
four towers. It was a frontier fort at the southernmost border of the Crusader 
state, and a seat for the Crusader administration in the south responsible 
for the collection of taxes in the Southern region and of customs from the 
caravans and travellers on the Sea Route from Egypt. 

The Muslim rulers regarded the fortress as a permanent threat to Egypt, as 
much as it was regarded a key position in any pians of attack on the Crusader 
territories. In 1170, following the retreat of Amalric from his hfth expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and shortly before ending the Fatimid rule, Saladin decided to 
invade the Crusader Kingdom, and his first aim was the fortress Darom. In 
spite of initial success, the fortress did notfall. (Runciman, 2:390; Prawer, 1: 
348-349) After the Batde of Hittln, (583/1187) when Saladin advanced from 
the north along the coast, he occupied Ashqelon and its environs including 
the fortress of Darom, and gave orders to demolish it. (Abu Shamah, 2 1871: 
88; Ibn al-AthTr, 11:546) The fortress, however, was not demolished. It was 
given to ‘Alam ad-Dln Qaysar to keep and defend, and it “was filled with 
provisions, ammunition, and men,” (‘Imad ad-DTn, 1888:422), and strength- 
ened with towers. On May 24, 1192 it feli after a short siege into the hands 
of Richard Lion-Heart ( Ibid , Prawer, 2:77, 86), who decided in July that 
year to demolish it. (‘Imad ad-DTn, loc. cit., Ibn al-AthTr, 13: 81; Mujlr ad-DTn, 
1283:340; Prawer, 2:90) It was however rebuilt and used by the Egyptians as 
a bridgehead in their attempts on the Crusader territo ry. In 592/1196, al- 
Malik al-‘AzTz of Egypt decided to demolish the fortress fearing its fall into 
the hands of the Franks. The destruction of the fortress was met with public 
resentment because travellers benehtted from it gready (MaqrTzT, Suluk, 1956, 
1:134; cf., Ibn Shaddad, 1963:264). 

The name Dayr al-Balah does not represent the fortress nor the small 
medieval settlement around it, but the new village. MujTr ad-DTn speaks 
about the fortress of ad-Darum in the context of its Crusader-Ayyubid history 
(MujTr ad-DTn, AH 1283: 289, 290, 345, 605. 1973 (1): 327, 391; (2): 269), 
but mentions nothing about it in his time. 

Guerin, who visited the place on May 29, 1863, identihed it with Darom. 
He describes a small village partly ruined of about 350 inhabitants. In 1862, 
he says, the place suffered a high rate of mortality because of stagnant water. 
According to a local tradition the mosque was built over the chapel of an 
ancient convent. The place was called after the date palms, which were care- 
fully tended by the local farmers. (Guerin , Judee 2:223 ff.) 

The SWP describes Dayr al-Balah in the fourth quarter of the 19 th century 
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in very similar words to Guerin’s, only that in the 15 years since Guerin’s 
visit the village had grown, and was then described as “a large mud village 
on flat ground with wells and a small tower...” 

This source also indicates that the village got its name from “a grove of 
date-palms” on its west. After noting its historical origin, the SWP adds “the 
place is now the See of a Greek Bishop resident in Jerusalem.” (SWP, 3 Judecv. 
234). 

The local inhabitants informed the surveyors of the SWP that the name of 
the place had been “Deir Mar Jiryis — Monastery of St. George.” St. George is 
the most venerated local saint in Palestine. He is identihed with the figure 
of al-Kliadir whom the commentators of the Qur’an identify with the servant 
of God with whom Musa has a very interesting experience. (Q, 18:60-82) Al- 
Kliadir is also identihed with Prophet Elijah. All three hgures found their 
way into many local legends and sanctuaries. Mar Jiryis (colloq. Jiryes) is the 
name used for St. George by the local Christians, while among the Muslims 
the more common name is al-Kliadir (and also al-Kliidir al-Khidr) . The name 
of St. George is closely connected with Lydda where the Church, which was 
called after him, gave its name to the whole town in the Middle Ages. (On 
the legend and the relations between the names of al-Khadir, Elijah and St. 
George, see Cleremont-Ganneau, AR, 1, 1899:249; 2, 1896:108-109 and the 
references there. For the origins and the development of the hgure in Islam 
see “Kliadir” EI, and SEI, s.v. On some places and legends connected with 
al-Khadir see Canaan, 1927:58, 79, and 94). It is not surprising therefore to 
hnd the name also in Dayr al-Balah where the local tradition identihes the 
name of al-Khadir with Mar Jiryis or St. George. The connection of Dayr 
al-Balah with its ancient site Darom (Darum) was preserved in Gaza. The 
Gate of Gaza, on the road leading towards the village, was called Bab Darun. 
Wlien the SWP surveyors visited the village, it had no Christian inhabitants, 
although there had been Christian families some thirty years earlier. (SWP, 
loc. cit.) 

After the demolition of the fortress by al-Malik al-Adil and al-Malik al-AzIz 
'Uthman, it is not ciear for how long it was deserted. However, after the 
consolidation of the Mamluk rule in Egypt and Syria, and the establishment 
of the stations on the major route which connected Cairo with Damascus, 
deviating only slightly from the ancient Sea Route (Via Maris), Darum, stili 
retaining its ancient name, was one of the halting posts on the way to Gaza. 
(Atallah, 1979:72). Ibn Fadlallah al-‘UmarI (d. 749/1349), however, does 
not mention Darum in his list of the stations on this route. Only one sta- 
tio n — Salqah — exists in his list between Rafah and Gaza ( ibid. 108). This could 
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only mean that in his time (early 14 th century), Darum was not yet a proper 
settlement on this route, but QalqashandT (d. 821/1418) already mentions 
it as the last station before Gaza. (14: 378, 1.18) 

The SWP gives a detailed description of the chapel on which the mosque 
of al-Khadir was built indicating that it also contained a masonry cenotaph 
“placed north and south in the middle of the chapel, said to be the tomb 
of Mar Jiijis or St. George.” (SWP, 3 vol. cit. 247) 

Maqam al-Khadir 

1 

Feudal title 

368-380/978-91 

A short and slender marble column with an inscription 0.26x0. 125m. built 
in the courtyard of the musalla to the right of the entrance. 4 lines; angular 
Fatimid script, the ends of many letters decorated with barbs and swallowtails, 
incised. (Pl. 4) No points, no vowels. (Wliat Musii identihed as points over 
the nun of maivlana (1.1) and the qaf of Ya'qub seem to be damages to the 
stone that can be observed elsewhere too). Squeeze taken by Musii in March 
1898; IAA (PAM) squeeze: S.160-161. Publication: Musii, WZKM, 22, 1908: 
84-85, hg. 3. RECA 5:160, No. 1937. Final reading by Max van Berchem. 

" ohiJHJbt 


Pl. 4. Dayr al-Balah 368-380/979-91 
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Blessing from Allah and a granted estate from our lord and master the Commander 

of the Faithful, may Allah bless him, to our lord the most exalted vizier Abu al-Faraj 

Ya‘qub, may Allah extend his life. 

The vizier, Abu al-Faraj Ya‘qub b. Killis (318/930-1-380/991) was the great 
administrator and finance genius of Kafur, and the early Fatimids. He was 
a Jew from Baghdad who came to Egypt in 331/942-3 and soon involved 
himself, through his great financial and administrative ability, in the politics 
and court life of Egypt. Knowing that as a Jew his possibilities in the Egyptian 
politics were limited, he adopted Islam in 356/967. However, he had to flee 
Egypt to the Maghrib, having raised the jealousy of the vizier Ibn al-Furat. He 
returned to Egypt with the Fatimids and from 363/973 was responsible for 
building their excellent administration and financial System. (MaqrTzT, 1996 
(1):144-147) In Muharram 367/ Aug. 977, Caliph al- A/Tz (365/975-386/996) 
nominated him to the post of wazir ( ibid 242) and in Ramadan 368/April 
979 bestowed on him the title al-wazu al-ajall. His death in 380/991 caused 
a great sorrow to the caliph, and to the country in general. (On the par- 
ticular affection (and huge gifts) of the caliph for him see ibid., 252; on his 
unusually lavish funeral ibid., 268 and n.l, 269; MaqrTzT, Khitat 2:6-8 quoting 
Ibn as-SayrafT, Ishara, ed. Mukhlis, 21, on which C.H. Becker’s arti cie “Ibn 
Killis” in EI is based; Ibn KhallTkan, 7:27-35; Nujum, 4:158; Ibn al-QalanisT, 
Dhayl, 1908:32; cf. CIA Egypt 2:144) 

The caliph mentioned in 1.2 is the Fatimid al-AzTz who bestowed on Ibn 
Killis the title of al-wazu al-ajall. The inscription could not have been written 
before this date (368/979). The Caliph bestowed the hfe on his beloved 
vizier sometime between this date and 380/991, the date of Ibn Killis’s death. 
On c AzTz particular attention to Ibn Killis and the huge presents he used 
to bestow on him see MaqrTzT, ibid., 2, 2. On his death, see ibid. 208, 209. If 
the inscription was actually found in situ or near its initial place, then one 
can imagine that Ibn killis was probably given a large estate with date palms 
around what later was to be called Dayr al-Balah. 
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2 

Epitaph to a Muslim 


10 Rajab, 690/9 July 1291 

A slab of marble 0.67x0.30m. 8 lines: fine provincial naskhi script; points, 
a few vowels incised. In the middle of line 2 a blazon in die form of per- 
fecdy stylized leaf or inverted drops about 0.08cm. long, decorated with 
two diagonal stripes slanting from left to right dominating the whole field 
of the blazon. According to the registrations in the British Mandatory files 
of the Department of Antiquities (IAA, file “Deir el-Balah”), the inscription 
was found in Dar el-Aqluq (sic!). No more details exist about the site; it 
certainly was used in a secondary usage in that building. IAA Squeeze No. 
155, 160-1, photo No. 1968. (Figs. 2, 2a. courtesy IAA) 
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Basmalah. Everyone upon it passes away. But the face of thy Lord, full of Glory and 
honour, doth endure. (Q, 55:26). This is the tomb of the needy for (the mercy of) 
Allah the Exalted Shams ad-DTn Rus al-Hilll al-BaniyasT from the entourage of Tuqsuba 
the Silah-dar al-Mansurl. He died on the 10 th of the blessed month of Rajab the year 
690 (=July 9, 1291) 

There are a few strange elements in this inscription, which if it actually 
originated from Dayr al-Balah — Darum — itself, means that at the end of the 
13 th century the place was inhabited, since it is very unlikely (though not 
impossible) that an important person was buried in a deserted place. By 1291, 
Darum assumed its position in the area that had already been well inside the 
Muslim territories after the successful campaigns of Baybars, Qala’un and 
KlialTl that ended the crusader presence in Syria and Palestine. 

L.5: The name of the deceased is Rus, and the title Shams ad-Din is com- 
mon for both Mamluk officers and non-Mamluks. The two nisbahs al-Hilll 
and al-BaniyasT are ciear. The deceased came from Baniyas ( q. v. ) or was 
expelled from there. He is also identified in the inscription as belonging to 
the “ mudafin — the entourage, or those who “were added” to the retinue of 
an amir of high rank — Silah-dar (in two words, as it should be), a title which 
was given to each one of the amirs of the court who carried a piece of the 
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Sultan’s arms and military equipment. (“and he was always one of the senior 
amirs.” QalqashandT, 4:18; CIAP, 1:109). Ali diese elements make die inscrip- 
tion very strange and rather unique. 

The name Rus is a well-known name; it also appears as Urus (Ibn TaghrT 
BirdT, Manhal, 3, 1985:489; MaqrTzT, Suluk, 3, 1971, index). The mostfamous 
amTr with the name Rus was Baybugha Rus al-Qasiml an-Nasiri (whose name 
appears over 50 times in MaqrTzT, Suluk, 2 (3), 1958, index, under Baybugha 
Rus al-Qasiml) . He was very active in the Mamluk politics of the hrst half of 
the 8 th /14 th century, and was executed in Halab in 753/1352 (Ibn TaghrT 
BirdT, ibid., or in 754/1353 according to Ibn Hajar, Durar; MaqrTzT, ibid., 2 
(3) 1958:905 (where his biography is summarized), and other sources see 
Ibn TaghrT BirdT, Manhal, 3:486 n. 2). Commenting on the name Rus (Urus) , 
Ibn TaghrT BirdT {idem. 485) says that it is a name of “one of the tribes of the 
Tartars of the north” {qabilah min qaba il at-tatar fi asli-shamal) . 

The blazon is also unusual. Yet if the Mamluk in question was of a low 
rank, what is the meaning of the heraldic shield placed so prominentiy on 
the inscription? Does it belong to him or to his master? Most probably the 
second possibility seems more plausible. Who is the master? The name of this 
Silahdar who belonged to one of the Mamluks of Sultan al-Mansur QalaTm 
(hence his nisbah “al-Mansuri) is ciear. This Mamluk AmTr could very well be 
Urus as-Silahdar (thus in our source) who was executed in a most horrible 
fashion in 693/1294 on the orders of an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qala’un, when 
he began his hrst reign, together with other amTrs who had taken part in the 
assassination of al-Ashraf KhalTl (689/1290 — 693/1294). (Baybars al-MansurT, 
1998:299) 

The letters forming the name Tuqsuba are ciear and follow the typical 
style of writing in this inscription where the diacritical points are placed 
under the letter if there is no place above it like in the word al-ashir (1.7) 
where the three points of the shin appear under the letter. In this case the 
two points of the letter qaf also appear under the letter. 

The name Tuqsuba is spelt here with a td\ this is only a variant of the 
usual spelling with a ta . The name Tuqsuba, which is a shortened version of 
Tuqsubay is not an uncommon name of Mamluks. Thus we hnd the names of 
AmTrs Tuqsuba al-HusamT (who is also called Tuqsubay al-MaghribT, MaqrTzT 
suluk, 2(1) : 1971 : 194, 250; Zettersteen, 160, 163, 165, 169). Another one is 
Tuqsuba az-Zahiri amTr Tablkhanah in reports from the years 720 and 723 
{ult. op.cit. 170, 174). 

But probably the most possible candidate for being the amTr mentioned 
in the inscription is 'Alam ad-DTn Tuqsuba, Sanjar b. 'Abdallah ad-Dawadari 
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an-Nasiri Abu Muhammad. His many nisbahs are not unusual for a first gen- 
eration Mamluk amlr, to which should be added the nisbah of al-Mansun, 
since he was to begin with an amlr of al-Mansur QalaTtn, ( Manhal , 6, 1990: 
789) which entitles him to this nisbah as well (although, admittedly, it does 
not appear in sources). He was also one of the amlrs of al-Mansur Husam 
ad-DTn Lajin (696/1297-698/1299) but does not seem plausible to attribute 
his nisbah to the Service under this short-lived sultan. He must have had it 
already, as well as the nisbah an-Nasiri, with which he is identihed in the 
sources that attach him to an-Nasir Muhammad b. QalaTm. (MaqrTzT, op. cit. 
2(2):314) He also served under the sultan al-‘Adil Zayn ad-DTn Kitbugha al- 
Mansun (694/1295-696/1297). This Tuqsuba died in 697 when, during the 
siege of Mar‘ash, he was injured in his knee, and died soon afterwards on 
the way to Halab on 29 Ramadan. (Zettersteen, 45; Manhal, loc. cit.) 

If it is only a co-incidence then at least the date of our inscription makes it 
very possible that Tuqsuba who appears here as the mas ter of the deceased, 
is ‘Alam ad-DTn Sanjar who could well have received the position of a Silah- 
dar as well. This could be of course a far-fetched guess, and other sources, 
if found, might verify or reject it. If my suggestion is right then the blazon 
belonged to ‘Alam ad-DTn Tuqsuba as well. ( Cf CIA, Jerusalem “Ville” 1:219 
and n.4 were van Berchem deals with the same problem) . 

The blazon: Two diagonal bars attached to the held of a pointed shield. 
The two bars are in fact a fesse creating a three-helded shield (Mayer, 1933: 
17). The usual occurrence of the fesse is on a disc. Here the charge is on 
a pointed shield. Since we have no details about the people whose names 
appear in this inscription we cannot say much about the blazon, which at 
any rate is problematic, ( Ibid ., 17, 25) in spite of the fact that pear shaped 
pointed shields are quite common in Muslim heraldry. {ibid,., Pl. 27 and Pl. 
IV-10) 

It is however, useful to refer here to Mayer’s remarks about the three 
fielded shield created by a fesse, without any other emblem, which “occurs 
several times as blazon of the Bahri Mamluks, especially of those who in the 
second half of the thirteenth century were elevated to the rank of amTr.” Our 
inscription belongs to this early date of Islamic heraldry, and the shield on 
it represents the type of blazon that belonged to amTrs who held offices of 
no great importance, such as the silah dar (the armour bearer) or daiuadar 
saghir (junior dawadar) or amlr akhur saghir (junior marshal) etc. {ibid., 5, 
referring to M. van Berchem CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” 1:290). 



DAYR DUBBAN 
(Traq ad-Dayr) 


Is. Gr. 138 120 (N. Is. Gr. 188 620) 

Dayr Dubban (Dhubban, literally: the Monastery, 
or the Place, of the Flies) was a small village, 
now completely disappeared, near the modern 
village of Luzit, situated to the north of the 
main road, about half way, between Jerusalem 
and Ashqelon (Ascalon Asqalan) . 

On May 21 1863, Victor Guerin visited the 
place which consisted of “seven or eight poor 
peasant families living in half dilapidated huts.” 
On the rugged plateau on which this litde village 
was built, Guerin found many round openings 
in the rocks which looked like the openings of 
wells. In spite of the fact that the local inhabit- 
ants called them al-biyar, these were not wells 
but round apertures giving access and lighting 
to huge underground cavities dug into the 
white limestone (Figs. P2, P3, P5). These large 
artihcial caves are a very common feature of 
the whole area of Bayt Jibrln ( q.v . CIAP 2) and 
its surroundings. The soft limestone of the low 
hilis, the common topographical characteristic 
of this region, is pierced by hundreds of these 
curious bell shaped cavities, and rightly deserves 
the popular appellation “The Land of the Thou- 
sand Caves.” 

The usual explanation regarding the origin of the caves is that they were 
quarries. The ciear signs of digging tools on the walls leave no question as 
to their artihcial origin. However there remains the question why the diggers 
chose such a difficult System of excavation, which obliged them to work their 
way into the heart of the rock through a relatively small hole, less than one 
meter across, through which they also had to pass the quarried material, when 
they could easily dig the soft stone into an open quarry. (Fig. P3) The only 
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possible explanation for such a practice could be related to die nature of the 
quarried limestone. The diggers worked their way into the heart of the hili 
through breaking the hard top-crust of the limestone ( nari, in the local Ara- 
bie), which hardens when exposed to the elements. Once the diggers reached 
the heart of the rock, they found it easier to dig the soft material and pass 
it up through the narrow opening. (Fig. P5). After the bell-like cavity had 
been dug deep enough, an opening was cut at the side through which the 
quarried material could be carried out by using animals. (Figs. P4, P7) . This 
System of quarrying is not unique to this area. It was quite common in other 
places in the world since ancient times. Pliny in his Natural History (XVII, 4) 
repor ts about a similar method used in England and France for quarrying 
the material of the soft cretaceous rock, which was used for the fertilization 
of the helds. The same old method was used in England until the late 19 th 
century. The holes through which the chalky material was transferred to the 
ground surface, in a very similar method to the one used at Dayr Dubban, 
Bayt JibrTn and elsewhere in their vicini ty, can be found scattered in many 
places in east England (Norfolk) . 

To mine the stone, the diggers used a special pick which left very typical 
marks on the walls of the caves (Pl. 5). This method of mining proved good 
and relatively easy, taking into consideration the softness of the rock, which 
counts for its usage for many centuries. Unlike England and France, in Dayr 
Dubban and its vicinity the cretaceous material was not used for fertilization. 
It supplied the lime furnaces and was widely employed in the manufacturing 
of cernent. (Ben Aryeh, 1968:126-136, illustrations and bibliography) 



Pl. 5. Stone digger’s pick (Skerchley, 1879) 


Wlien describing the identical caverns at Bayt Jibrin I remarked: 

“Once inside the heart of the hili, they (the diggers) conld widen the scope of quarrying 
as they went down. In other words, this method, which was known for ages to the well 
diggers, enabled access to useable building material with minimal effort. In an open 
quarry, the need to dig into the mountain through a veiy large area of hard crust was 
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time and energy-consuming and must have seemed unnecessary, especially since the 
blocks of stone which had to be quarried were much smaller than the original access 
hole at the top of the hili.” (CIAP 2:128) 

It was only natural that the Inige bell-shaped caves created in this fashion, 
once exploited as quarries, were utilized for dwelling, and put into other 
practices. The many crosses and other Christian symbols, as well as the 
Arabie inscriptions, attest to a long period of human habitation. Various 
niches and other recesses dug into the walls in many of the caves also attest 
to their employment as dwelling places. 

Not far from the village, there is another site which was locally called ' Iraq 
ad-Dayr — the hili of the monastery. The word 'iraq (colloq. Fraq, ' eraq , and 
' araq ) means in Arabie both high and steep mountain, as well as a low hili 
(Lisan, 10:249b), and Guerirfs translation of the word as colline rocheux is 
quite correct. 

’Irdq ad-Dayr consists of a number of bell shaped caves, the walls of which 
were pierced to enable easy access from the outside, and passage between 
each other. (Fig. P4) The roofs of some of the caves collapsed. No major 
changes have happened since Guerin visited the site, and his description is 
stili valid, accurate, and illuminating. 

Some nine hundred meters to the West-Northwest from there (the village), I examined 
similar excavated cavities known as ‘Arak (sic!) ad-Dayr Dubban. They consist of three 
separate groups, and are of great interest. 

In the largest group there are about fifteen magnificent halls opening the one into 
the other, and their ceiling is funnel-like, similar to the ones, which I have already 
mentioned. The light enters from an opening on the top, and their base is round, 
measuring nineteen paces; their height varies between eight to twelve meters. 

In the other two groups there are fewer halls, and they have not been well preservecl. 
Some are totally destroyed, others only in part. 

When I examined these beautiful excavations, I was especially excited by one hall, the 
largest, and the most impressive of them ali. In the walls, on the inside, from the floor 
level up to the midclle of their heights, a few parallel rows of small niches, triangular 
or in a shape of a crescent were dug. They resemble dovecotes, the function of which 
is unknown to me. It is certain that they did not serve for burial... 

On one of the walls of this hall it is possible to see four crosses engraved into the 
rock, three large ones, and one smaller then the others. The first three have thick 
edges; at the end of each there are two short projections forming a wide angle... Were 
they engraved in the Byzantine period, or in the Midclle Ages? I do not know. They 
coulc! not have been later to the time of the Crusades, for Christianity disappeared 
from this part of the country after the Crusades, and it does not seem possible that 
some tourist cortici have engraved them in a later period, for he would have needecl 
a very high laclder. Besides, the cut in wall caused by their incision has resumed the 
colour of the wall, which means that they are at least a few hundred years old. 
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Next to the described hall there is another, smaller one, at the far end of one of the 
groups. In its walls there are open niches reaching to the ceiling. They are arranged 
in rows and are certainly similar to the ones in the large hall. There is a huge block 
of stone about two and a half meters high, standing there. Was it an ancient holy 
stone from ancient times? The detail, which might strengthen such presumption, is 
the fact that it is standing in the innermost hall and could serve as a high platform 
for ali the rest. 

In the third hall, I saw a few inscriptions, one of them quite long. They were dis- 
orderly, and shallowly engraved on the walls in ancient Kufi characters. Not having a 
ladder to reach their height, I conici not prepare a copy of them, and unfortunately, 
I conld neither copy them by hand for the sky was partly cloudy; the sun, which from 
time to time was covered by clouds, could throw but very faint light into this subterra- 
nean hall, through the opening at its top, to enable me to see all the letters. However 
these inscriptions, which were probably engraved at the beginning of Islam, namely, 
hundreds of years after the excavation of the hall itself, hardly teach us anything about 
the period to which these huge caves shoulcl be attributed or about their initial usage. 
(Guerin, Judee, 2, 1868:104-106). 

Guerin, like other scholars in his time, thought that the caves were very 
ancient and belonged to the Biblical period (after St. Jerome. Abel, Geog- 
raphie, 1:443 and 2:273). He could see great similarity between these caves 
and the huge underground cavities at the village of Hawriyyah in Tunisia, 
called al-ghar al-kabir — the ‘great cave,’ which he attributed to the Phoeni- 
cians on his visit to the place in 1860. {Idem, Judee, 2, 1868:98-99) There is 
hardly any question, however, that the quarries at Dayr Dubban and the rest 
of the vicinity of Bayt libnn (lubrln) beloner to a much later period. (Ben 
Arieh, 1962:47-61) 

The following inscriptions belong to the same period of the ones found in 
the caverns of Bayt JibrTn. They show the same style, and represent similar 
communities of cave dwellers. It is ciear that great number of these caverns, 
scattered over the large area of the “Land of the Thousand Caves,” were 
inhabitted by groups of people, first Christians and then Muslims, who con- 
ducted in them communal activities, and practiced their religion; There is 
evidence that there was even a transitional period from Christianity to Islam 
in these cave communities. It is possible to follow the transformation of the 
supplications and invocations in the inscriptions that were accompanied, 
sometimes, by crosses, into more Islamic ones. It should also be pointed out 
that there is no doubt that many of these caverns collapsed and buried their 
inscriptions. Many caverns, some covered by overgrowth, stili await proper 
study. When this is done, I have no doubt that the scope of this phenom- 
enon of cave dwellings in the area will prove to have been extensive both 
in scope and duration. 
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As Guerin remarked, these inscriptions (Greek and Arabie), as well as 
die many stylized crosses, were cut into the rock by people who dwelt in the 
caves, and not merely by visitors or passers by. Many were engraved with 
much precision and required time and professional skill. The incision of 
the letters deep into the rock, soft as it was, needed good tools and a few 
days of work. From another inscription at 'Irdq al-Ma (colloq. al-Mayyeh ) in 
Bayt Jibrin, it is possible to presume that people with knowledge of writing 
were commissioned by others to inscribe pious formulae for them. ( CIAP, 2: 
132f). Some of these inscriptions were incised very high on the bell-shaped 
walls of the caverns. This excludes, as Guerin pointed out, the casual scribble 
of a visitor without proper means (ladders, ropes) , much time, and motiva- 
tion. On the other hand, some graffiti-like inscriptions on the lower part of 
the walls could well be the work of occasional travellers. The monumental 
Greek inscriptions which one finds in these caves are additional proof for 
their long occupation by permanent dwellers, whose ethnic, religious, and 
language identities were changed after the Islamic occupation. 

In the following plan the inscriptions numbers correspond to the letters by 
which the caves are referred to in the IAA hies. 



Scheme of the caves in Dayr Dubban (plan: Daniel S. Sharon) 
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1 


Invocation 


Early 2 nd /8 th c. 


A. Cave 2 

From the entrance into the complex on the north, cave 1 leads into cave 2, 
the last on this section. On the eastern and south eastern-wall of the cave, 
about 0.80m. above the present ground level, one line running roughly 
along half of the cave’s circumference, 7.30m. long; height of letters 0.28m. 
Angular, provincial, fairly professional script; early to middle 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, in deep incision; no points and no vowels. (Pl. 6) 



Pl. 6. Inscription in cave 2 

There is no gocl but Allah alone. O Allah, bless Hablb b. Suwayd. 

The style of the letters represents the monumental writing of the late 7th 
early 8th centuries: precise, angular characters, which remind us of the style 
used even in monumental Umayyad inscriptions ( cf. CIAP, 2, s.v. “Bab al- 
wad,” “Bayt JibrTn” Figs. 32,35,37) 

The invocation allahumma salli (the ya after the Idm in the imperative is a 
common error) comes usually in connection with the name of the Prophet. 
It is not frequently used in the case of an ordinary believer, for whom formu- 
lae like irda c an or ighfir li are in more regular usage. (Sharon, 1990:24* and 
passim; CIAP, 2: 134-136; cf. Q, 33:56). There is nothing wrong, however, in 
asking Allah to bless the believer using the verb salli. (CIAP, 2:135 no. 7; there 
salli is written correcdy) . Such an invocation is perfectly compatible with the 
QuTanic assertion that Allah is “He it is who pronounceth blessings over you 
( huiva alladhi yusalli ‘ alaykum ) , and His an geis also, that he may bring you out 
of the darkness into the light.” (Q, 33:43 tr. Bell 33:42) QuTan commenta- 
tors and tradi tionalists discuss in detail the exact meaning of “Allah ’s salat,” 
or God’s blessing (lit. “prayer”), in the case of the Prophet and in the case 
of the believers. In the latter’s case it is reported that the Prophet himself, 
having been asked by a woman to bless her, said: “Allah blesses you and your 
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husband” (^rjj <*»' (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir to Q, 33:56). 

The name is ciear. The writing of ibn with the alif is found in so many 

inscriptions that it cannot be regarded as an error. The name of Hablb’s 
father, Suwayd, was preserved only in part. The first two letters of the name 

j* and j are perfecdy ciear. Unfortunately, a later hand chipped away the 
part of the rock which contained the other letters. The reconstruction of 
Suwayd is probable, although a few other names are also possible. I decided 
on this name because I believe that the traces of the dal may stili be detected 
on the rock. Hablb b. Suwayd, of the tribe of Asad (to mention one famous 
person bearing this name) was a celebrated general in the army of Abdallah 
b. Ali who rebelled against the second Abbasid caliph (his own nephew), 
al-Mansur (137/754-5; TabarI, 3:96). I do not suggest, of course, that this is 
the same person. The name Suwayd was fairly common (26 times in TabarI, 
Tdnkh, index; Lisan, 3, 231b; cf. CIAP, 2:97). 


2 

Invocations 


Early 2 nd /8 th c. 


B. Cave 3. 

Cave 3 is a very large enclosure, which includes a passage, or rather a large 
room without a hole in its roof, leading to cave 4 to its south. The eastern 
wall of this enclosure is covered with 8 inscriptions of various sizes, from 
the ground level to a height of 6m. More inscriptions are stili buried under 
the rubble that presently forms the floors of the caves. Three letters from a 
Greek inscription KYR... (beginning, most probably, with the brief petition 
kyrie eleison (eleeson) common in the Eastern Churches (but found also in 
Catholic liturgy) are stili visible about lm. above the ground between two 
Arabie inscriptions. This and other Greek inscriptions, as well as the many 
crosses, in this and other caves on this site and in the caves at Bayt Jibrln, 
testify to the use of these caves in the Byzantine period. The Orthodox 
Church official Arabie translation of kyrie eleison is “yd rabb irham — Lord have 
mercy.” This is exaedy the translation of the invocation “alldhumma ighfir ,” or 
“alldhumma irham common to these inscriptions. This form of invocation, 
or supplication, is found on scores of inscriptions in Palestine as well as 
elsewhere in the Middle East. (For many examples see Hoyland, 1997:77ff.) 
It is tempting to regard this Greek supplication as well as other similar ones 
(such as kyrie prosdexe, kyrie synchor e son...) as the source of inspiration for 
these very similar Arabie texts (Ibid., 89-90) . Such direct influence should not 
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be ruled out especially in Syria, where the Christian population was partly 
Arabie speaking before Islam, and could have easily carried its liturgical 
tradition into Islam. It is also possible that the supplications, which came 
independently from pure Arab, and later, Islamic origin, fitted well into the 
former Christian traditions. (See detailed discussion, in ibid., 87. ff.) 

Most of the Arabie inscriptions were engraved by the same hand, and 
therefore at the same time. This suggests that they were notwritten during the 
digging of the cave, but long after the caves had ceased to serve as quarries, 
and were used for dwellings. It should be noted that since the marks created 
on the walls of the caves by the digger’s picks are frequendy as deep, and 
in about the same direction of the incised letters of the inscriptions, many 
“lines” may be mistaken for letters, a fact which complicates the reading of 
the inscription, and may mislead the untrained eye. 

The description and reading of the Arabie inscriptions on this wall fol- 
low the scheme below. The number in brackets refers to this scheme, the 
number 2 refers to the serial number which was given to the whole group 
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of these inscriptions; in cave 3. 

2- (1). One line, 4m. long, angular, monumental deeply incised and profes- 
sionally produced, 2nd/8th century script. (Pl. 7, Fig 3) 





Pl. 7. Inscription in cave 3 
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O, Allah, forgive Shams b. KarTm 


2. (2 +3). At present two separate inscriptions, which originally formed one 
inscription consisting of one line, more than 5m. long. Present length, 2(2): 
1.5m; 2(3):1.5m. (Pl. 8) 



Pl. 8. Inscription 2+3 cave 3 


<0t!l [»LP Jj] .... (3)2 j&\ 2(2) 

O, Allah, forgive... b. ‘Abdallah al-AtakT 

The nisbah al- c AtakT appears in a few inscriptions in this cave complex. The 
reference is to the clan of 'AtTk which belonged to the Azd confederation 
(SanfanI, 4:153; SuyutI, Lubb, I76a; Ibn Hazm, Jamharah, 367£). 

2. (4). One word, 0.60m. (Fig. 3) 

••• 

O, Allah 

2. (5). Part of one word. (Fig. 3) 

2. (6). Two lines, angular monumental script, from the same period as 
above. (Pl. 9) 



Pl. 9. Inscription 6 cave 3 
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O, Allah, forgive Wadm b. Fihr 


2 (7). Two lines. Line 1: 2.00x0.05m. simple graffiti, very shallow primitive 
angular script. Early 2nd/8th Century. (Pl. 10) 


Pl. 10. Inscription 7 cave 3 

(???)^(Y aj j-^t jb\ 

O, Allah, forgive, make good Fihr’s intention 

Line 2: one word, 0.60x0.05m. If my reading of line 1 is correct than this 
line with one word (j$i) continues line 1. 

2 (8). 3 lines (line 3 independent), first line badly damaged; 2.50x0.60m. 
max. letters height 0.24m. Large angular letters in deep incision; early 


m 




2nd/8th century. (Pl. 11) 


Pl. 11. Inscription 8 in cave 3 


... (*-gJJl(T f (?) f/A—Ul ji. (T > jrw?jJ j&\ 5«^U' (> 


O, Allah, forgive Wadm b. Fihr of the clan of ‘Atik. O, Allah. 
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WadTn b. Fihr appeared in a shorter, but similar inscription. (No. 2 (6) 
above) Here we have more information about him, he is from the clan of 
‘AtTk, a subdivision of the tribe of Azd. (Ibn Hazm, Jamharah, 367f.) ‘AtTk 
is not an uncommon name in the context of Arab genealogy. Ibn al-Kalbi 
mentions several persons from the federation of RabVah with this name: 
AtTk b. Asiam (Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharah, 2:340 (21)), 'AtTk b. Aws b. TarTf (I/nd,, 
342 (7)), ‘AtTk from the Tribes of Bakr and Taghlib (ibid., 292(3), 293(14), 
‘AtTk b. at-Tayyihan b. Malik from the Khazraj (ibid. , 392(3)). Of ali these 
names, the only one which represents a real clan was the ‘AtTk of the Azd. 
In a cave in Bayt JibrTn (JubrTn) there appears a person with the nisbah of 
al-KindT and another one, which appears to be KhatlVaml (Couroyer, 1964: 
73-9). According to some traditions, Khath‘am belonged to the “Northern” 
tribes, but according to other traditions Khath‘am belonged to the Yaman 
tribes, and was a close relative of the Azd (EI, s.v. “Khath‘am”). Parts of 
KhatlVam settled in Palestine and the clan of ‘Anz of RabT‘ah was always 
with them. (Ibn al-KalbT, op. cit. 193 (13-15) The traditions which speak 
about the close relations between KhatlVam and the Yaman are not legend- 
ary; for our inscriptions affirm that shortly after the conquest, elements of 
‘AtTk, Kinda and KhatlVam, and probably also some elements from RabVah 
setded in the area around Bayt JibrTn, Dayr Dubban included. (Kliath‘am 
and Judham are mentioned together on the occasion of the conquest of 
Caesarea. BaladhurT, Futuh, 142; 1956:168). 

Another possible reading of the nisbah is al-AbdT; this is if we assume that 
the last ya ’ is unattached to the previous letter. In such a case the letter 
before the ya ’ becomes dal rather than kaf, and the tribe to which it refers 
would then be ‘Abd al-Qays rather than ‘AtTk. (SanVanT, Ansab, 1408/1988, 
4:135) 


3 


Invocations and supplications 


Early 2 nd /8 th c. 


C. Cave 4 

Eastern inner cave. On the south-western wall of the cave some 6m. above 
the floor, over a naturally smooth part of the rock, there is a group of 
inscriptions covering an area measuring 2.00x2.50m. Angular script, elabo- 
rate grahtti, in very shallow incision; early 2nd/8th century. The following 
reading follows the inscriptions from top to bottom, and from right to left 
when two inscriptions were incised next to each other. (Pl. 12) 
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Pl. 12. 7 inscriptions in cave 4 


Jvij t } jij (!) jd (?) oji) >Pl ^l(> .1(3) 

iil ( r xp (!) jd ^W(Y J* Jj ^j() .2(3) 

(!) <*(? J* d>J ^JO - 3 (3) 

l }4 -4(3) 

...(or JLP) d-P jd Jj iw?(> .5(3) 

. to - -!L 4 j lg ■ -^ 4 ^ t (!) jd (!)<* (r ^(Y -6(3) 

(nothing more) ... — !' J j* j>0 -7(3) 

1. O, Allah, forgive Thawb b. Bujayr and whomever reads (this writing) 
and says “amen.” 

2. May Allah have compassion on Ya'la Ibn 'Abdallah. 

3. May my Lord have compassion 011 'Abd al-Amlr b. Ashras. 

4. May my Lord have compassion on Thawwabah. 

5. Allah is die Support of Ibn 'Abd... (Ibn 'Id ?) 

6. (Opposite No. 3) May my Lord have compassion on 'Id b. Shumayt 
b. Baslt/Nashlt. 
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7. Absolved is he who enters into this (cave ?). 

Inscription 1: The name Thawb is only one possibili ty. It can also be Thuwab 
as well as Yub and even (with less probability) Thawr, Bur and Nur. All these 
names are known from literature. (Ibn Makula, l:565ff.) The name Bujayr 
was also chosen from a list of a few possible names: Bujayr, Bajir, Buhayr, 
Bahlr and Buhtur ( Ibid, 1:191) 


4 

Invocation 

Early 2nd/8 th c. 

Same cave, above the previous group of inscriptions, some 7m. above the 
present ground-level, and near the upper round opening in the ceiling of 
the cave, partly damaged inscription, one line, angular script, deeply incised 
in very good hand. (Pl. 13) 





au dTif’ j> 


May my Lord have mercy on thee. Praise to Allah. 

The position of the inscription makes its reading very difficult. However in 
situ and with the help of a photograph taken almost in darkness I was able 
to prepare this copy which is an accurate reproduction of the inscription. 

5 

Invocation 

2 nd /s th c. 


Same cave, eastern-southeastern side, 1.5m. above the ground, 1.0x0.70m. 
3 lines, early 8th century angular script in good hand; very deep incision, 
partly damaged. On the right, a crude six pointed star (Pl. 14) 
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Pl. 14. Inscription in cave 4 


O, Allah, forgive Jahm b. Yazld al- ... from the clan of ‘Atlk... 
(See notes to 2(8) above). 


6 


Invocation fragments 


c 2nd/8 th c. 


D. Cave 5: “Columbarium” 

A large cave with a huge and very imposing monolith protruding from its 
south-western wall giving the impression as (Guerin thought) that it was 
left there by the diggers for some specific reason. The walls of the cave are 
pierced by rows of small niches arranged in exact order, which could have 
been used for dove farming, and from which the cave received its popular 
name. (Figs. P6, P7, P8) A few “Greek crosses,” some of which could be 
defined as “budded” because of the leaves or buds at the end of their arms, 
were engraved on the walls attesting to the presence of Christians in the 
site. The crosses and the Greek inscriptions in the other caves may belong 
to the late Byzantine period. It is very difficult to know the time in which 
the niches were dug into the walls, but they add to the strong impression 
that the area was well inhabitted and economically active. 


Easlcm wall Western wall 



Crosses on the castcm and wcstcm walls of the Columbarium cave (sketehed in situ) 
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Two Arabie inscriptions, engraved on the eastern wall of the cave: 

The first, 7m. above the present ground surface, 0.45x0.25m. Two words 
in 2 lines, stylized angular script, deeply incised; large letters (max. height 
O.lOm). The second, about 6m. above ground surface, 0.50x0.30. 3 lines, 
medium size (0.05m. max.) letters, incised. Both inscriptions may be dated 
to the late 2nd/8th century. (Pls. 15, 16) 



Pl. 15. Inscription 1 in Columbarium 


J&W (►*%> c 1 

O, Allah forgive... 



Pl. 16. Inscription 2 in Columbarium 

C**' f fr fi/S J^'(T ^'0 (2 


O, Allah, forgive KarTm b. Jarm, amen. 
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On the name Jarm, or even Jarim, see Ibn Durayd, 1958: 190-91. There are 
also other possibilities to read diis name such as: Jarum, Hazm, Haram, and 
Hurum. (Ibn Makula, 2:447ff.) 

Conclusions 

The formulae of supplication in these inscriptions is very common, and is 
found on a great number of inscriptions ali over the Middle East (Donner, 
1984; Sharon, 1990; Hoyland 1997, and references). The invocation “alla- 
humma was prevalent among the Arabs both before and after Islam (Kister 
1980:33-57; cf. especially Q 10:10). The combination allahuma ighfir is not 
QuTanic, but the verb ighfir, especially with rabb, as Lord in direct relation 
to forgiveness of sins, appears seventeen times in the QuTan. 

The invocation allahuma ighfir was a personal prayer, which a person could 
pray for himself or for somebody else. In a tradition quoted by QurtubT in 
his Tafsir it is said that the Prophet “watched a man (praying) between the 
corner (of the Ka‘bah) and the Maqam (of Abraham) or between the door (of 

the sanctuary) and the maqam saying: OTAaJ jip' The Prophet said to him: 
‘what is this?’ The man said: “a person authorized me to invoke God for him 
in this holy place” (maqam). The Prophet then said: “go back, for thy friend 
has been forgiven.” (QurtubT, 2:113 on Q 2:125). 

The evidence regarding the identity of the Arab inhabitants in the area 
as can be gleaned from the inscriptions is probably the most important his- 
torical contribution of these simple texts. The reports in the literary sources 
speak about the tribe of Judham as the major Arab tribe that inhabitted the 
area of Bayt JibrTn and its surroundings (which comprise Dayr Dubban). In 
this area ‘Amr b. al- c As had an estate called ‘Ajlan. The Umayyad family also 
had estates there with peasants ( akarah ) who were regarded as part of the 
estates’ household (Lecker, 1989:32f). In addition to the Judham, who were, 
no doubt, the strongest, and probably the most influential tribe in Palestine 
(or rather Jund Filastin (Hasson, 1993:96f. references there, and note 8; 
cf. BaladhurT, Futuh, 135, 142), we learn from the inscriptions that at least 
individuals from AtTk and from Kinda also setded in the area that was very 
fertile, and well protected. Through this area also passed one of the most 
important routes that connected the Coastal plain, and the eastern parts of 
Palestine, notably Jerusalem, Ashqelon and Gaza (Lecker, 1989:31). At the 
end of the 2 nd /9 th century and the beginning of the 3 rd /10 th , some of the 
estates were stili inhabitted by the descendants of their original owners, a 
fact that reflects the secure stability, as well as the economic viability of the 
area, in spite of the change of dynasties, which occurred in the middle of 
the 8th century. 
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Is. Gr. 159 161 (N. Is. Gr. 209-661) 


A large village (colloq. Deir (der) Gassaneh ) , in the 
district of Ramallah to the north of Jerusalem, and 
about 34km. to the east of Jaffa as the crow flies. 
It is built on a hili some 450m. above sea level 
surrounded by olive groves, overlooking Wadt 
Sarldah which meanders about one kilometer to 
its north. Abel noted that the Arab name of this 
valley preserved the name of the ancient Israelite 
town Seredah, the hometown ofjeroboam (lKings 
11:26). He therefore identihed Dayr Ghassanah as 
the site of ancient Seredah, and suggested that it 
received its name from the Christian Ghassanids 
who resetded the site after its abandonment (Abel, 
2:457 and references there; Aharoni, 1987:102). 
There is no proof for this suggestion, which relies 
only on phonetic similarity. It is rather doubtful 
whether the Ghassanids, whose territories bor- 
dered on the desert on the eastern side of the 
Jordan and Central Syria, setded in Samaria. ( Cf. 
Kennedy, 1985:167 and n.74) The word ghassam, 
(derived from the root gh-s-n ) means “a very hand- 
some person” ( Lisdn , 13:313a), and related words 
speak of youth and beauty. It is not far fetched to 
suggest that the name of the village has to do with these meanings of the 
word rather than with a lady from the preTslamic desert kingdom. 

The place has no mention in Arabie literature in spite of its being well 
inhabitted during the Mamluk period as can be seen from the many houses 
there which preserved ample elements of Mamluk architecture, including the 
famous ablaq decorative technique of alternating stones of different colours 
used in the facades and gates. Guerin, Samarie, 2:150; Ettinghausen-Grabar, 
1987:312) Guerin particularly noted the houses of the village “built with red 
and white stones,” and the well-built mosque with alternating layers of black 
and white stones. The shaykh of the village had a sort of suzerainty over a 
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dozen neighbouring hamlets. (Guerin, ibid.) The Survey merely States that 
it is “a village on a ridge, with springs in the valley below. It is of moderate 
size, built of stone and has olives beneath it.” ( SWP , 2:290) 

The IAA (PAM) report of January 1947 mentions that “the present village 
is built on a medieval site,” and similar to Guerin emphasizes that “some of 
the village houses are large and well built, and have large arched entrances 
flanked with mastabahs or stone seats. One of these houses contained an 
inscribed stone dated 1279 A.H. On a hili about 500m. west of the village are 
two domes known as al-WalT al-KliawassT (!)” (Husseini, IAA (PAM) hle “Deir 
Ghassana”), which Guerin referred to as “Shaykh Kawas.” (Guerin, ibid . ) 


1 

Construction text 


1160/1747 


A slab of limestone, (?) 0.75x0.24m. 2+3 lines, late Ottoman naskhi, in relief. 
Publication: Initial reading by Husseini, IAA (PAM) hies: Deir Ghassana. 
Report No. 474, inscription No. 99. No other record, and no photograph. 
The following edition is based entirely on Husseini’s reading 

Right: 

in (T in y .di y () 

Left: 

(!)V ciJ' (T aTjLIi jU [ !l] (Y Cj j Uf- (Y 

There is no God but Allah. Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. The construction 
of the Shaykh Damir. He renewed the blessed house in the year 1160 (=1747). 

In the hies of Deir Ghassana the IAA (PAM) there is a report dated 7.10.1947 
(ATQ/44) which mentions “ancient sites demarcated by D.C. Baramki for 
the District Survey ofhcer: 1. House of Abd al-Aziz (BarghutI) 2. Dar Fa‘ur 
3. Dar Dahir 4. Dar el Ashwa (!) 5. Dar Rabah (now al-Atrash).” I suspect, 
since there is no other evidence, that the word which Husseini read Damir in 
line 1, should read Dahir, from whose house the inscription was copied. 

Dar ash-Shaykh Rabah: the gate 

A monumental gate of medieval origin leading into a private home in the 
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old quarter, locally known by the name of Dar ash-Shaykh Rabah. (Fig. P9) 
The gate complex has two arches. The outer one is a slightly pointed arch. 
A wall built inside, forming a recess or a flat niche about 0.60m. deep in 
which another gate was opened. This second gate has a simple flat arch, 
about lm. lower than the main gate. On both sides of the recess there are 
stone benches, or mastabahs, occupying the rectangular space created between 
the two posts of the main gate and the wall of the second one. The stones, 
used for the construction of the monumental main gate, and the outside 
wall, are massive, and well hewn. 


2 

Construction text 

15 Rabf I, 1 221/2 June 1806 

A slab of marble (or limestone), 0.32x0.23m. built into the wall to the left 
side of the arch some 2m. above the present ground level. 5 lines late Otto- 
man, provincial script; in relief; with narrow dividing bands also in relief, 
points and vowels (Fig.4) The seemingly incised appearance is a vision 
illusion. Move the photograph around until the true inscription appears. 
Publication: Initial reading by Husseini, IAA (PAM) files, Deir Ghassana. 
Report No. 474. Inscription No. 98. The inscription was re-examined and 
photographed in November 1996. 

01 jj (!)lg — > (!)Ulj frLJU > Y T > ^ (!)0t3^Jl illi 

-» jj Ajufijj JjL(i (!)lg (!)f> Oj b ( r (!)^_ 

Ig — )L*?- Jj(0 Ig — > L> 

Basmalah. The year 1221 (=1806). Has begun the building and accomplished it ‘Isa, 
and he adorned its thresholds. O Lord, perpetuate his happiness (or good fortune) 
by the Mustafa and its owners. In the middle of (the month) RabT' I, on Tuesday, he 
built in it (or he entered to live in it?); and in (the year) twenty-one and thousand 
(and) two hundred, its calculation is the true calculation (of the date) 

The language of this provincial inscription is a mixture of colloquial and 
literary Arabie. The writer, presumably a local “poet,” made a great effort to 
compose four rhyming lines, using as much knowledge of Arabie as he could 
master. The resuit is sometimes obscure for the reader who is unfamiliar 
with the persons mentioned in the inscription. The inscription was painted 
or whitewashed in the past, rendering it difficult to read in a few places, and 
the extensive usage of the colloquial language adds to the complication of 
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the issue. This reading is a fresh one, completing and correcting Husseini’s 
initial reading from 1947. 

L.l: The insertion of the date in digits immediately after the basmalah is 
rather unusual in early Ottoman inscriptions but not unfamiliar from later 
ones. 

L.2: Husseini: ... ? — My reading s-tiJb ^ j-i is sure. The letter ‘ayn was 

e- e- 

engraved inside the rd. Husseini: read: 14 U'j. The writer made an 

attempt to use classical Arabie in order to say that ‘Isa, the builder of the 
house, was engaged in its construction from beginning to end. He began 
( sharda ) with the building, and finished it ( ata biha ) embellishing its threshold. 
The verbal and pronominal feminine suffix — ha which appears throughout 
the inscription, and which has been translated by “it,” refers most probably 
to the dar, the building or the repair of which was commemorated by this 
inscription, although grammatically it should have followed the noun bind. 
I am, however, not happy with the translation or the interpretation. The 
verb ata coming with the preposition bi means, “to bring.” ata ' ala is more 
appropriate for “completing.” But the reading is sure. The verb ataba, sug- 
gested by Husseini, has a meaning which does not fit here by any streteh of 
imagination. ( Lisan s.v.) There is also the possibility that the writer meant 
“entered into it,” or “occupied it,” i. e. the dar. All these suggestions have no 
real basis in Standard Arabie. Unless a better idea is suggested, the transla- 
tion above at least fits into the general meaning of the inscription. 

The expression zdna ' itdbahd (or ' atdbahci) contains an unusual plural of 
' atabah , doorsill or threshold (the usual plural being ' atab , dtdb and ' atabat ). 
It seems that the phrase indicates that the builder accomplished his project 
from top to bottom, down to the doorsill. 

L.3: Husseini: Husseini: My reading is sure: oL. 

(sic! instead of ^a k^al b) . The word is one of the names of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and the spelling mistake is unusual although there are such 
occurrences (the omission of the alef of the article) in Christian- as well as 
Judaeo-Arabic (Blau 1966-7:127 1.4; 1980, §32). The line is not entirely ciear, 
although the reading is sure. It would have made more sense if instead of 

the word were or The sentence could then be trans- 

lated “O Lord perpetuate his good fortune in (or by the blessing of) the 
Prophet and his companions.” (This could well have been the original idea, 
but the language is colloquial, and the word shab is the plural of sahib.) . The 
imperative adim instead of adirn (short i) represents a common mistake. It 
is also possible that the line has nothing to do with the prophet and simply 
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invokes Allah to perpetuate the good fortune of the builder Mustafa (the 
owner?) and the other members of the family who live in the dar. ( shdb ad- 
dar in colloquial Arabie mean the owners of the mansion) . 

L.4: The date was broken in order to enable the rhyming of the last two 
lines. The mistake of yawm ath-thalath instead of yawrn ath-thulatha' represents 
local colloquial usage. 

L.5: Note: ivahid instead of ahad, and mitayn instead of mi atayn are also 
widespread mistakes influenced by the vernacular dialect. The date, Tuesday, 
15 Rabi' I 1221 corresponds to Saturday, June 2, 1806. 

Saraya ash-Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl 

Among the large houses in the village there is a mansion of medieval origin, 
locally known by the name of Saraya ash-Shaykh Salih Abd al-Jabbar al-Barghutl 
(see above No. 1). Over the gate of one of the inner rooms there is an 
inscription, which was spotted by Husseini in February 1947. The inscription 
was re-examined and photographed in 1996. The word saraya (or sarayah) 
denotes a palace or a castle, as well as the government house (in modern 
times). The word sdrdyd, used here to describe Barghutfs house, conforms 
to its castle-like nature. 


3 

Construction text 


1279/1862-3 


A slab of limestone, 0.49x0.29m. built into the wall 2.5m. above ground 
level and 0.47m. above the gate. 6 lines, modern provincial naskhl, in relief; 
points, no vowels. Publication: First reading, Husseini, IAA (PAM) files: Deir 
Ghassana. Report No. 474; Inscription No. 97. The following reading is fresh. 
(Fig.5) 

i» . 

^ ^ j3 jA OtiiJl U — > ^U?(T 3 jUp oTa 1 <04 1 

(?)OT (J hij loJaJl <U3 (0 yyij 

Basmalah. This is the building of the Shaykh Salih. In it the dignity is raised above 
anyone who rose high, and from it the cloud of generosity poured benevolence, and 
recounted the nobility of its owner; for he made free from want eveiy needy person, 
and every thirsty one. The sun of kindness has risen in it from the time that it was 
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established, and the correct date is: a castle! Bring a treasured prize! (or, You are a 
treasured prize.) The year 1279(=1862-3). 

The style of the inscription is that of a rhyming prose, saf, with the syllable 
ma repeated in uneven intervals ( sanid , hama, zamd, maghnamd ). 

L.2: ash-shdn. Husseini: ath-than (?). The word is used here to denote, in 
general, the idea of honour, dignity, generosity and similar forms of noble 
virtues although normally it has a neutral character, but with a broad scope 
of meaning such as, affair, matter, circumstance, quality, character, but also 
importance, standing, prestige. ( Cf Liscm, 13:230-1). 

L.4: Up sicl (and in colloquial Arabie). The writer meant aghna: to cause 
somebody to be rich, to free a person from need. 

Shaykh Salih, the owner of the mansion was Salih b. Abd abjabbar al-Barghutl. 
The Bargh uti family was very influential, and supplied the shaykhs of the 
traditional rural nahiyah (subdistrict) of Banu Zayd in the Ramallah district. 
The fact that the local inhabitants call the manor of Salih al-Barghutl sardyd 
to this very day, is yet another indication for the ruling position held by the 
family. Salih al-Barghutl was the shaykh of this nahiyah in the second half of 
the 19th century, and when Guerin referred in 1863 and 1870 to the shaykh 
of Dayr Ghassanah as having suzerainty over 15 hamlets and villages in the 
area, he no doubt meant him. 

$alih’s position was inherited by his son 'Umar $alih al-Barghutl, who emerged 
as one of the important personalities in Arab Palestinian politics of the early 
1920’s and 30’s. In the competition between the two leading families of 
the Palestinian Arabs, the Husaynls and the NashashTbTs, he supported the 
latter, who in general represented the moderate opposition on the political 
scene. In November 1923, he was among the leading politicians who joined 
the NashashTbTs in establishing a new party, which was to oppose the Arab 
Executive Committee of Musa Kazim al-HusaynT. They called their party “The 
Patriotic Arab Palestinian Party” ( al-Hizb al-Watani al- Arabi al-Falastim) (Porat, 
1976:54. 177, 181. More on him and his political activity in the 1930’s, idem. 
1978: 72-73, 82, 94-95) 

L.6: dti. The date of the inscription 1279, indicated in digits, hides behind 
the combination of the letters of the words hisn dti maghnamd — when only 
the words hisn (148) and maghnamd (1131) should be taken into consider- 
ation in the calculation. I am not sure about the reading of dti it can also 
be anta. In both cases the alif is on top of the ta\ For the moment I have 
no better suggestions. 

Note: The name al-BarghutT was transliterated according to its colloquial 
pronunciation. The literary form is Burghuthi, which nobody uses. 
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Saraya ash-Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl, the main gate of the complex 

The gate has a structure of two arches one inside the other, similar to that 
of Dar ash-Shaykh Rabah, and other gates in this and similar manor houses 
all over the country. This gate is particularly monumental. The hrst main 
gate has a pointed arch, with one keystone; it was built in ablaq style with 
alternating black and white ashlars, from the floor-level upwards. Inside this 
gate, some 0.60m. from the front, the wide opening is blocked by a wall in 
which a second gate was opened, with a simple flat arch with one keystone. 
The whole gate structure forms one architectural unit, the hrst gate serving 
more as a monumental element aiming to express an idea of power and 
wealth. The recess, or flat niche, created by this gate complex was used for 
the building of two traditional stone benches, or mastabahs, which ht into 
the rectangular space between the posts of the hrst gate and the wall of the 
second gate. (Fig. PIO; Pl. 17) 



Pl. 17 . Main gate. A: Main gate opening with pointed arch. 

B: Second opening with simple arch with inscription in the tympanum. C: Mastabah 


The stone with the inscription was built into the tympanum, in the recess 
over the simple arch of the inner gate. A wooden door decorated with 
carved squares, which seem to belong to the same time of the building, hts 
the gate. This large and heavy door is opened only for the passage of large 
loads and vehicles. In the middle of it there is another smaller, window-like 
door (colloq. khukhah ) , for the passage of pedestrians. 

4 

Construction text 

1278(?)/186l-2 

A slab of marble 0.54x0.27m. hxed at the top of the tympanum, of the inner 
gate right underneath the pointed arch. 6 lines, simple provincial Ottoman 
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naskhi; points, no vowels, in relief. Publication: Initial reading by Husseini, 
in February 1947. IAA Report No. 474. Inscription No. 100. The inscription 
re-examined and photographed in November 1996. (Fig.6) The following 
reading is a fresh one, based on this recent re-examination of the inscrip- 
tion. However, events beyond my control since the early 1990s prevented me 
from visiting Dayr Ghassanah (and many other places in the country) safely. 
My student Omar Badrieh snapped all the photographs of the inscriptions, 
which I used to prepare in this entry, in haste, and with a simple camera. 

(!)<3 — i jyxjptj tiill dii'3 gjll j'aJ' (!)lgd *i'(T 'jJ' jZ' jJ' 

SjUs- ja jill jaj X>\^0 jIju cJUa ^ OlT Le cii3(t 

j"® (!)^G — ^ (J SjIoaIi oTa 

ui!'j [(?)^oTaj 

Basmalah. 

O, thou the house that has been embellished by praise, 

and on you the day dawns full of virtues: 

Who is he who founded thy building on piety? 

It said: “A pure man ( tahir ) built me, my owner, the shaykh .” 

I said: “Inform me, of what was he speaking about (in the course of building you)?” 

It said: “about a protective dwelling (that I am) while he (himself) is established in 

(it).” 

The constructi on of this blessed building was accomplished in the month of Jumada [I 

(?) of the months of the year 1280 (?) (=1863-4?)] 

The inscription is a poem in a taruil meter with a rhyming syllable bi. In 
order to achieve the rhyme, the writer neglected grammatical accuracy in 
lines 3 and 4, where the short bi was used instead of the long bi. For this 

s 0 s 

reason the word jAj in line 4 is vowelled in this manner. 

The style of the poem is of a dialogue between the poet and the mansion, 
which the poem praises. The poet asks and the house answers. 

L.2: The poet addresses the house, which he eulogizes as adorned with praise 
and virtue. The word maivahib (sing. mawhibah) means a gift, something 
granted, but it could be here understood in the general sense of virtue, 
praiseworthy characteristic. (note mushriq instead of mushriqan) . 

L.3: The poet wants to know who founded the house “on piety,” alluding 
to the Quranic verse (Q, 9:109), and the house answers that it was actually 
built by a pure person, the Shaykh, who is “my owner ( sahibi ) .” As noted, 
the word sahibi should have been written with a long i ( sahibi ) . The vowel 
was shortened to fit the rhyme. 
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The Shaykh here could be the same Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl, but he could 
easily be his fadier 'Abd al-Jabbar (see below line 6) . 

Note the play on the word banani in this line. On the one hand this is a 
verb which means “he built me.” But banan means fingertips, and therefore 
the combination of banani tahir means also my fingertips are pure, namely 
the hand that built me is pure and at the same time “he who built me is 
pure.” 

L.4: This is a difficult line. The reading is doubtful in a few places although 
on first sight the writing looks quite ciear, bima Mna yahkl ll khabbin — I Ius- 
seini has only bima t... 
bi-dar — not in Husseini. 

razib — there is no such Arabie word. It seems to me very possible that this 
is a common spelling mistake: a replacement of zay (j) by zbi (>k). Because 
of the influence of the letter rei on the soft s and z that follow or precede 
it, they are usually pronounced as heavy letters. Such is the case for instance 
with the word sur (a wall) which is pronounced, and even sometimes writ- 
ten, with a sad — sur. In this case, since the verb razaba in any case does not 
exist, the word here could therefore be razib, which exists in the Arabie dic- 
tionaries. The meaning of the verb razaba is “to be fixed or stuck to a place” 
and therefore to be well established in it, which hts well with the rest of the 
poem. 

This is how the poem can be explained: 

Praising the house for being laudable, and full of daily-renewed virtues, the 
poet now turns to it direcdy asking it about its builder, to which the house 
answers that he is its owner and a pure man. Now the poet wants to know 
what were the intentions of the builder, what was he “recounting” while the 
house was being built. To this the house answers that he was speaking about 
an all-embracing house “while he was firmly established in me.” The verb 
dabba is very common in the colloquial usage and later Arabie; it means to 
collect, to give refuge, to bring together under one shelter. This meaning 
also fits well into the poem. 

Ll.5-6: These lines, containing the date of the building, are very damaged 
but can somehow be reconstructed. The month Jumada is written Jumad, but 
the missing long vowel a could have been lost in the broken part of L.6. 

Husseini: al-ula, although the word today is hardly visible. From the date 
Husseini could read xua-alf. I can see the great part of mi atciyn and probably 
signs of thaman or thamanln, but here the damage is too intense to offer 
sure reading. The inscription could be from the same date of No. 3, namely 
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around 1279. The naskhl style of the writing reminds more the inscription 
of 1221 (No. 2), although the present inscription seems more elaborate, with 
full diacritical points. If the inscription represents an earlier stage of the 
building, the “pure” shaykh could be Salih ’s father, or some other shaykh 
by the name of Tahir, if this word in 1.3 is a name of a person. 

5 

Construction text 

1275/1858-9-(?) 


Saraya ash-Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl. The inner side of the entrance to the 
second floor. A slab of limestone 0.46x0. 29m. 7 lines provincial Ottoman 
naskhl ; points, no vowels, in relief. The inscription is a poem with two hemis- 
tiches in each line divided by avertical band in relief, (Figs. Pll, Pila) and 
is set in a narrow frame, engraved in relief as well. The writing is crowded. 
Only the hrst line could be deciphered with some certainty. Unfortunately, I 
possess only a very bad photograph of the inscription. (Fig.7) The circum- 
stances in the years 1999-2003 prevented me from reaching the village and 
examining the inscription in situ. The task will have to be left for some other 
time in the future. As it stands, this photograph of the inscription resist any 
meaningful reading except for a few words here and there which do not 
add up to an intelligible text. The following reading is the maximum that 
I can do at the moment. 


j£jj 

(?) j- 4 ^ M 






(?) 

(?)b yr Sb» U lg_jt.iL* J(T 

(?) A 

(?) (« 

• • -5 (?)|^j- •••(■) 

... ^ir ( v 


The few words that I can see do not permit any meaningful translation. The name of 
Shaykh Salih, which appears in 1.7, and probably also in 1.3, connects this inscription 
with the name of Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl as well. The date should not be too far 
from 1280/1863-4. 
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Shahadah 

The following inscription of the Basmalah and die Shahadah appears in die 
Deir Ghassana file of the IAA (PAM). Report No. 474, inscription No. 101. 
(First read by Husseini) . No identifying details, except for the size of stones 
and number of lines. 0.23x0.20m. 5 lines. 

ill J *Us£ (° i»l *jfl aJ (£ 1 )\ jS' J\ (X ili (4 


Basmalah. There is no god but Allah. Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. 


Addendum 

to Dayr Ghassanah 

7 

Construction text 


731/1330-31 


The photograph of the following inscription was found in the hies of Dayr 
Ghassanah, and for the reasons mentioned above I could not verify the 
site. 

A slab of marble 0.36x0.56m. (approx) imbedded in the wall. 4 lines, 
divided by bands; monumental Mamluk naskhi in relief. No points, and no 
vowels. In the middle of the hrst line, (Fig. 8) between the basmalah and the 
rest of the line, there is a medallion with at least two lines, but the present 
photograph does not permit accurate reading. Based on similar medallions 
I can guess that this one also contains something along the lines of '7zz li- 
maivlana al-Malik an-Nasir — Glory to our Lord al-Malik an-Nasir ( cf. CIA, Jeru- 
salem, “Ville 1, No 76; RCEA, 14:148, No. 5427 from the year 720/1321). With 
great effort the whole inscription on the medallion can also read JTlO A’ yA jc. 

AUI. The last word can be the one at the top of the medallion. (Mayer, 
Heraldry, 1933:35) 

0l***wJ^ o V ( i . . .J a^x.w. 2 ' 0 ib‘w. 1 l (3 : y l ^ **- j f fiUJi \ 

Jb «uUaLii dili' OlkLJl J <d 

Aijj-iJl jSHj ili aypf «illi 

(!)J^1 <tUt> 
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Basmallah. (Medallion) This felicitous place including its upper story and the garden 
adjacent to it was established in the time of our lord the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir, may 
Allah perpetuate his reign by the (humble) servant in need of Allah — may He be 
exalted — Sharaf ad-DTn ‘Isa b. Muhammad al-Qaymarl — May Allah strengthen him — the 
inspector of the sultan’s personal property and the noble religious endowments in the 
year 731 (=1330-31) 

L.l: Above the word as-sdid there are letters at the damaged corner. The 
context demands a word, which describes a part of the building other than 
its upper floor ( cf CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville” 1, Nos. 63, 70), but the existing state 
of the photograph does not bring to my mind any good suggestion. 

L.3-4: I could not find anything about the person in charge of establish- 
ing the “felicitous place.” From the details mentioned, the two-story build- 
ing and the fruit-tree garden ( bustdn ), it seems to me that the inscription 
probably indicates an establishment of a religious endowment (ivaqf). ‘Isa b. 
Muhammad, the person in charge of the project is a ivaqf inspector, most 
probably attached to the office of the chief overseer of the ivaqf in Damascus, 
a fact which strengthens the hypothesis of a ivaqf enterprise. 

Judging by his name, ‘Isa b.Muhammad al-Qaymarl ( nisbah to Qaymar, a 
fortress near Mawsil, Suyuti, lubb, 1840:216), was not a Mamluk, or at least 
not a first generation Mamluk. However, the double position, which he held, 
belonged to officers of the military class ( arbab as-suyuf) not to the civilian 
administrators ( arbab al-qalam ). Shadd al-khass was a position of an amlr of 
ten or amir tablkhandh. This position was connected with the establishment 
of a special ministry — diivdn al-khass — introduced by an-Nasir Muhammad 
b. Qala‘un, mentioned in this inscription, “following his abolishment of the 
wazirate” ( hina abtala al-wizdrah. QalqashandI, Subh 3:452). The office was 
in charge of the personal assets of the sultan, and the officer in charge 
held the title of nazir al-khass, who had lesser subordinate officers such as 
those who bore the title of shadd al-khass, the inspectors of the private assets 
in both Egypt and the Syrian provinces. ( Ibid ., 4:30,187). The position of 
shadd al-aivqdf the inspector of the religious endowments, also belonged 
to a military officer, amir of ten or tablkhandh {Ibid., 186-187). In this case 
Sharaf ad-DTn ‘Isa held both positions. The inscription dates from the third 
reign of an-Nasir Muhammad (709/1309 — 741/1340) having Consolidated 
his administrative reforms. 

I placed this inscription as an addendum because I am not sure about its 
origin. As the work on this Carpus proceeds and conditions for safe fieldwork 
improve, I hope to be able to pinpoint the inscription to its site. 
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Is. Gr.197 136 (N. Is Gr. 247 635) 
and ‘EIN HAJLAH 

The site of an ancient and medieval village situated 
some 7-8 km. to the north of the Dead Sea. The 
Arabie names of the place, Qasr Hajlah or Dayr 
Hajlah, preserve, as in numerous places in Palestine, 
the ancient name Beith Hoglah of the Book of Joshua. 
(Joshua 15:6; 18:19; SWP, 3:173) Beth Hoglah (in 
Latin: Beth-Hagla, Bethagla. Guerin, Samarie, l:52ff) 
is mentioned there as a town, which belonged to the 
tribe of Benjamin on the border between this tribe 
and the tribe of Judah. 

It is famous because of the large monastery built 
in it, one of a few monasteries built in the Judean 
desert to commemorate major events in the History 
of Christiani ty: the Baptism of Christ and the Tempta- 
tion ( q.v . “Dayr al-Qalt” below, and SWP, 3:201-205). 
The present monastery named by the Greek Monks 
after St. Gerasimus was built in 1882, but it is locally 
known as Qasr Hajlah as well as Dayr (Deir) Hajlah. 
(Fig. Pllb). 

The name Qasr Hajlah belonged already to the 
medieval monastery that was encircled by a wall with towers, and therefore 
worthy of being called Qasr, an appellation reserved in Arabie for fortresses 
or large buildings of good masonry. ( Lisan , 5:100a) 

Indeed the medieval writers who describe the monastery, and the 19 th cen- 
tury scholars who visited the place, shortly before and after its restoration, 
speak about a massive wall that protected the major chapel and the building 
adjacent to it. Only very litde of the remains of the ancient monastery were 
preserved in the structure examined and described, around the 1870s, by the 
SWP, Guerin, and others. Recently the IAA carried out a detailed survey of 
Dayr Hajlah, and excavations in the nearby ‘Ein Hajlah about 1 km. to the 
north, where the Monastery named after St. Calamon stood (and renewed 
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in the 19 th century) next to a copious spring (hence the name) amid a date 
palm grove. Extensive remnants of the ancient sites were found and identi- 
fied. (Hirschfeld, 2002:108-110) 

Guerin rejected the reports of the medieval pilgrims who attributed the 
monastery of Dayr Hajlah to St. Jerome, pointing out that according to the 
saint’s own testimony he could not have retired to this part of the desert for 
solitude. Guerin also explained that the monastery could have been that of 
St. Gerasimus. This saint settled in the area in 455, and is said to have estab- 
lished there a great Laura (kaupav eksIgs psyiaxriv) for seventy hermits at the 
midst of which was a “magnificent monastery (koiv6(3iov)” that was, as it was 
customary, the heart of the Laura. ( ibid .) However, according to a report by 
the monk Phocas from 1185, the overflowing of the Jordan destroyed this 
monastery. Since Dayr Hajlah is more than 3km. away from the Jordan, it 
seems impossible that it can be the same monastery of Gerasimus. (Guerin, 
loc.cit. quoting PG. CXX. Coi 269, and PG. CXXXIII, coi. 952) According to 
another report the monastery of St. Gerasimus was destroyed by the Persians 
when they conquered the country in 614. ( Cf Hoade, 1984:493) That St. 
Gerasimus settled in the area is therefore an established fact, and the Laura 
bearing his name was founded in the second half of the 5 th century. The 
present Dayr Hajlah stands almost on the site of this Laura, not far from the 
Laura of St. Calamon to its north. 

St. Gerasimos monastery flourished in the Byzantine period like ali the 
monasteries of the Judean desert, and continued to exist until the ll th cen- 
tury, passing through many stages of restoration. The researchers of the SWP 
found the place in ruins, but there were enough remains of the main chapel, 
which enabled them to prepare its plan and that of the area surrounding it. 
There were stili many visible frescoes representing Jesus, the Twelve Apostles, 
the Virgin, and other saints, similar to those of Dayr al-Qalt ( q.v .) and of 
the chapels in Qarantal. (Mount Quarantine. SWP, 3:201-204). The hgures 
of saints and angels in the frescoes were accompanied by Greek inscriptions 
usually written on both sides of the nimbus encircling the saint’s head. The 
similarities in the script and formulae used in these inscriptions prove that 
they were written in about the same period. The three major monasteries 
in the Jericho area, therefore, represent one historical and archeological 
context: foundation in the Byzantine period, steady development until the 
fall of the hrst Latin Kingdom ofjerusalem in 1187; desertion and sporadic 
renewals of occupation by monks, and partial restorations probably in the 
first half of the 13 th century. 
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The bilingual inscriptions commemorating the repairs in this monastery 
and in the monastery St. George in WadI al-Qalt, betray the same style. The 
Greek inscriptions attached to the saints as well as the frescoes representing 
them, in Dayr Hajlah are sometimes inferior to those of Dayr al-Qalt, but 
on the whole represent the same features. In the SWP (3:215-216) there is a 
detailed description of the frescoes in the chapel: 

The roof of the main chapel was covered with a representation of Jesus, “crowned, 
enthroned and surrounded by the twelve Apostles. The face of the Central figure has 
been purposely effaced. 

Lower down is a design representing the coronation of the Virgin, and beneath this 
one much defaced, apparently the Annunciation. 

The frescoes in the Southern chapel were much better preserved. The north apse 
was painted with a Central figure in act of benediction, surrounded with figures dressed 
in robes, covered with large checks, of black and white. In the smaller south apse 
was painted a saint with nimbus, holding a book. The robes of this figure are also in 
checks, black and white...” 

The north and south wall of this chapel were also covered by figures of 
saints, and, similar to these in the monastery of St. George, Greek inscrip- 
tions identifying them accompanied their figures. In what follows is the 
information gleaned from the report of the SWP ( loc.cit ). 

On the south wall there is a figure of a saint holding a book, and on either side of the 
nimbus the inscription read: ‘‘The Holy Andrew of Crete.” A second similar figure on 
the north wall with a book in hand had the inscription ‘‘The Holy John Eleemon (’0 
ayioc l(oc/vv]]c 6 EAeiipcov).” The date of this patriarch is 630 AD. 

On the south wall, again, the inscription accompanied the saint represented, as the 
others, with a book in hand: ‘‘The Holy Silvester, Pope of Rome.” This is identified 
by the SWP (loc.cit). as Silvester II (998.A.D.). Opposite, on the north wall, the fourth 
figure has the inscription ‘‘Holy Sophronius of Jerusalem.” Sophronius was the patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the time of the Muslim conquest (638 A.D.). 

Over the north window was a design representing the Annunciation. On the pen- 
dentives and roof were figures of angels. One of the best-preservecl frescoes was on 
the Southwest pendentive, representing saints receiving robes from angels with a short 
inscription: “Simon.” 

The figures were very badly drawn, especially the smaller ones. Some of the frescoes, 
painted in umber and ochre, resemble the smaller figures in the lower chapel on the 
Jabel Kuruntul but none were so well drawn... 

The character of the inscriptions is sufficient evidence that the frescoes are of the 
12 th and 13 th centuries (probably previous to 1187 A.D., when Jerusalem was taken). 
The character of the masonry, and architectural details, point to the convent being 
of the same date. (SWP, 3:216) 

It is evident that the researchers of the SWP missed the bilingual inscription 
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about which Lagrange reported in “a letter from Jerusalem” (in the RB, 1892: 
439f£). The inscription was spotted and read by R.P. Germer-Durand. 


1 

Construction text 


c.12c.A.D. 


Bilingual Greek Arabie inscription. No measurements and no photograph 
available. The Greek text is on top of the Arabie one. Publication: Germer- 
Durand — Lagrange, RB, 1892:440 (Greek). MvB, Foundation MvB, file “Bet 
Hogla” (Arabie). This is the reconstruction of the Greek text suggested by 
Germer-Durand: 

’Ave] KeviioOe uepa Mo- 
vi f| xaijxi ev Lpepec; xou 

’I(©dw)ox> 7i(ax)p(i)dpxoo (Kai) laicoPou xov iyoop(£vou) 

This holy monastery was restored in the time of patriarch John (Iohannes) and the 
hegumenjacob (James). 

The Arabie text, according to this report, was so damaged that it seemed to 
Germer useless to transcribe it. Instead he offered a translation into French, 
which runs as follows: 

“In the name of God. This work has been accomplished by the master... 
and the master... May God pardon them.” 

M. van Berchem reported that Germer had given him a photograph, he 
could see 3 lines and read the following text. 

Ii <&! j&(V (Y A* 

This work (has been done) by... (at least one name)... May Allah forgive her/them. 

Between Germer’s translation, and the remnants of the Arabie text, and pos- 
sessing the Greek text of the inscription, as well as the text of the inscriptions 
from Dayr al-Qalt ( q.v ., and RB, 1892:442), it is possible to make sense of 
this Arabie inscription too. The missing names are most probably those of 
the builders. The word laha at the end of line 3 seems strange. It could be 
lahuma if the builders were two, or lahum if they were more than two. In the 
inscription from Dayr al-Qalt (q.v.), no title was attached to the names of the 
builders: “Ibrahlm and his brothers — sons of Musa ofjifnah.” The invocation 
that comes after the names is “rahimahum allah iva-rahima man qarda iva-qala 
amin ,” could well have been here with ghafara as an alternative to rahima. 
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Commenting on this bilingual inscription Germer wrote: 

One can see that while the Greek text is occupied with official personages, the reign- 
ing patriarch and the monastery superior, the Arabie text was destined to preserve for 
posterity the names of the humble workmen who actually did the work. The Greek 
part of the inscription is therefore the most important. It enables us to fix, pretty 
near, the date of the restoration, and if I am not mistaken, to identify the monastery 
of Kasr-Hajlah not with that of St. Gerasimus, as is usually done, and as I myself did, 
but with that of Calamon... 

The last Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem that was called John is the ninety-second in 
line. According to Lequien he was either John VII or John IX (because of a controversy 
about the existence of two of his predecessors who had the same name). This John 
participated in a Synod at Constantinople in 1156; he therefore lived during the reign 
of (the Emperor) Emanuel Comnenus (1143-1180) and the Oriens Christianus (vol. III 
coi. 502) surmised that he was recognized as the patriarch of the Greeks by virtue of 
a convention between this emperor and the Latin Kings of Jerusalem. We also know 
that this was a period of building and construction throughout Palestine, and we learn, 
particularly from the pilgrim Phocas (1185) that Emanuel Comnenus restored the 
Monasteiy of the Forerunner (the Baptist) on the bank of the Jordan. (PG. CXXXIII 
coi. 952). There you have a veiy lucky coincidence. 

Now, Phocas, continuing his march found, between the Monastery of the Forerun- 
ner and that of Calamon, the Laura of St. Gerasimus totally destroyed; nothing of it 
remained standing except for one column next to which lived one recluse. On the 
other hand he adds, the Monastery of Calamon was also rebuilt. The conclusion is that 
the monastery, renewed in the time of the patriarch John was, therefore, undoubtedly 
that of Calamon. 

On the other hand the inscription (commemorating the building in John’s time) 
was found in Qasr Hajlah. Qasr Hajlah is then, Calamon.” (RB, 1892:440-441) 

As we have seen in the introduction to this entry, there were at the end 
of the 19 th century doubts as to the identity of Qasr (Dayr) Hajlah, and 
Germer-Durand entered into “this litde discussion” as he puts it, in order to 
finally identify the place with Calamon, as Guerin had done, basing himself 
on the same sources (but oblivious of the inscription) some 22 years earlier. 
(Guerin, Samarie, 1:53-56). 

This debate can now be decided since St. Calamon ’s Monasteiy has finally 
been identihed at c Ein Hajlah. 

'Ayn (Ein) Hajlah 

In the 13 th century the monastery of St. Gerasimus was not secluded. As we 
saw, next to it, about 1 km. away in the midst of a palm grove, there was 
a flourishing village that according to an inscription from 695/1295 was a 
called Qaiyat Hajlah. It grew up at the site of St. Calamon’s monastery. (Is. 
Gr. 198 137; N. Is. Gr. 248 637) 
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The remnants of a large monastery, that were discovered in die recent 
excavation carried out in the area (Hirschfeld, 2002:132-133 and plan there) 
attest not only to the existence of the Laura of St. Calamon (see below) but 
also to the presence of the village that enjoyed the water of the copious 
spring of 'Ayn Hajlah, irrigating large palm groves as well as enabling the 
development of intensive agriculture. It is very possible that the village was 

built into the deserted structures of the monastery itself. 

The inscription mentioning the village is a construction and endowment 
( waqf) text, belonging to the religious college ( madrasah ) and sufi convent 
(. khanaqah ) established in Jerusalem by the Amlr Sanjar ad-Dawadarl (hence 
its appellation “ad-Dawadariyyah) . 

In what follows is the part of the inscription of the Dawadariyyah relevant 
to Qaryat Hajlah: 

jbLdll »L*h tLiub y>\ fi fi dii' 

... Ajj i dlli XS- dlll 

... j jj 

Basmalah. Has ordered the establishment of this blessed khanaqah that is called “the 
House of the pious men” the needy servant (for Allah’s mercy) ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd Rab- 
bihi b. ‘Abd al-Barl Sanjar ad-DawadarT as-Salihl and he endowed for it the village of BIr 
Nabala in the vicinity of Jerusalem and Qaryat Hajlah near Jericho ... 

The document lists in detail the property of this endowment, which included 
also a bakery and a mill (with their upper floors) in Jerusalem, a house, a 
soap factory, six shops and paper factory in Nabulus, three fruit gardens, 
three shops and four mills in Baysan (Beth Shean). All this was endowed 
for the keeping in the khanaqah of a community of 30 sufi, s, twenty single 
and ten married, and their disciples, as well as for hosting sufi visitors for 
ten days; for the teaching of Islamic law according to the Shah'1 school, for 
the teaching and learning of hadlth, for reading the whole Qur 5 an daily, and 
for paying a panegyrist, to eulogize the Prophet. {CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” 1: 
212ff. No. 70. For the usage of the Persian term khanaqah as the parallel of 
the Arabie ribat see ibid., 87) 

This inscription is the only literary source attesting to the existence of 
Qaryat Hajlah at the site of St. Calamon, or near it. The village disappeared 
leaving no trace (not even shards of Mamluk pottery), which strengthens the 
presumption that Muslim farmers who built their mud homes in the ruins of 
St. Calamon’s monastery established it. These houses melted away when the 
place was deserted as a resuit of the deterioration of the security in the whole 
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vicinity and the growth of the Bedouin prowess. By die end of the Mamluk 
period, and almost throughout the Ottoman period, the Central govern- 
ment was unable to stop the nomads from robbing the sedentary areas on 
the verge of the desert, and even far deeper inside the country. The once 
flourishing agriculture in Jericho and its vicinity was utterly destroyed, and 
began to revive only at the very end of the 19 th , early 20th centuries (see 
below “Dayr al-Qalt”). 



DAYR HANNA 
Is. Gr. 184 252 (N. Is. Gr. 234 752) 

A village about halfway between Akko (Acre, 'Akka 
q.v.) and Tiberias (Tiberia, Tabariyyah), situated 
on a subsidiary road between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Galilee. Until the twentieth century 
it was no more than a small settlement of 30-40 
families, mainly Muslims and some Catholics 
(Greek Uniates) who lived in huts built in the 
ruins of a casde that was constructed during the 
rule of Zahir al-'Umar (for which reason the SWP, 
Galilee, 1:206, 364, describes it as a “walled town” 
and with “high walls all around the village,” not 
mentioning their being in ruins) . Its main devel- 
opment into its present state of a thriving village 
was during the period of the British Mandate and 
in the State of Israel. 

Dayr Hanna is identified with Kefar Yohanah 
of the early 2 nd century, which is mentioned in 
Mishnaic sources as a village where priests belong- 
ing to the course of YakhTn, used to live. Many 
towns and villages in its vicinity were the homes 
of other courses of priests. Thus, for instance, 
Kefar ‘Arab (Today: ‘Arrabah) was the home of 
the course of priests of Benei Petahyah; in Kabul 
(today: Kabul) lived the priests of the course of Shekhenyah, and in Sha’ab 
(today: Sha‘ab) the priests of the course of Dalyah. (Safrai 1982:156-157 
based on the Beraytah Shellemishmarot Kehunnah — Baraithah of the Priestly 
Courses — in S. Klein, 1939. Sefer Hayyishshuv, add. 3:160-165. I used the term 
“course” for the Hebrew “mishmeret” following Luke 1:5 (KJV); the NIV has 
“priesdy division.”) 

Guerin visited the place on August 11, 1875, and standing on the top of 
a hili overlooking Dayr Hanna he could see on the west side a simple wall 
strengthened by towers which encircled some storage places and stables. The 
maintenance of the complex was very poor; it was in ruins and hlled with 
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rubbish. From there he proceeded to the fortress itself, which occupied the 
top of the hili. The span of its enclosure was about 190 paces in length, and 
100 in width; it was built from un-hewn stones and strengthened by towers 
in the four corners and in the center. 

Although it has been built only in the time of Zahir al-‘Umar, all its parts 
were dilapidated, and it is breached in many places. Its main gate opened 
to the west. “Immediately upon entering it, I perceived on the right the 
remnants of a Mosque, built with hewn stones, and next to it the remains 
of the serayah, the seat of the local governor in the past. With the passage of 
time some fifty ugly huts were built in the enclosure, most of which are very 
unstable. Some 30 Muslim families and four Greek Uniates live in them.” 
(Guerin, Galilee, 1:463-4). He adds that the Christian families had there a 
place of prayer simple and poor like themselves. In front of the fortress of 
Dayr Hanna, on the west and on the east on the lower hilis there were two 
towers built to protect the approach to the village. These were also half 
ruined. ( ibid .) 

As to the name Dayr Hanna, “JoluTs Convent,” this could mean, as Guerin 
suggested, that the origin of the name was connected with a church or a con- 
vent, which stood in the place, (ibid., SWP, 1:206) This is probably the source 
for the local tradition speaking about the Crusader origin of the fortihcation 
of Dayr Hanna. (Mu‘ammar, 1979:56) This tradition is based, however, on 
fact. The place appears in the lists of Crusader settlements, and is mentioned 
as Wastina (gastina) a deserted place or wasteland. This means that the place 
has an ancient origin noticed and indicated in the Crusader documents. 
(Information supplied by R. Ellenblum) Here it should be emphasized that 
the word dayr in Arabie means a dwelling place in general (from the root 
d-iu-r, Lisdn, s.v.) and not necessarily “convent” or “monastery.” In time it has 
been used to denote the dwelling places of Christian hermits and priests, 
and even the closed Christian neighbourhoods in towns (thus the Armenian 
quarter in Jerusalem, is known as Dayr Mar Ya'qub — the Convent of St. James, 
as well as Dayr al-Arman and Harat al-Arman — the Armenian Quarter. Hoade, 
1984:279). However on the whole, place names beginning with the word dayr 
have nothing to do with convents and monasteries. They are just common 
names of many places such as Dayr al-Asad, Dayr al-Balah ( q.v .), Dayr Ballut, 
Dayr Dibwan, Dayr Dubban (q.v.), Dayr Ghassanah (q.v.), Dayr Istiyah (q.v.) 
etc. (See list in SWP, General Index (1) 1888:18). 

Dayr Hanna had its heyday during the rule of the ZaydanI Shaykh, Zahir 
al-‘Umar in the Galilee. In the early part of his career, Dayr Hanna, with 
its fine fortiheations, became the base of Zahir’s operations in Central and 
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western Galilee. (Cohen, 1973:15-16) Together with the nearby village of 
‘Arrabah , Dayr Hanna formed the rural center of the ZaydanI rule. It was a 
rule filled with jealousy, strife, and constant family quarrels between Zahir and 
his sons and brothers. Various members of the family established themselves 
in different places that had come under the rule of Zahir. Dayr Hanna and 
'Arrabah he entrusted to his elder brother Sa'd al-'Umar, who is responsible 
for the fortihcation of the place and the building of its mosque. (The SWP, 
1:364, mistakenly thought that Sa'd al-‘Umar was Zahir’s son). These were 
the fortihcations that years later resisted quite successfully the attacks of 
Ahmad al Jazzar’ s army, who in 1776 following the killing of Zahir al-'Umar 
mounted an offensive to rid the Galilee of Zahir ’s sons. (Cohen, 1973:92f) 'Ali 
az-Zahir then found refuge in the fortress of Dayr Hanna, and was able for a 
while to withstand Jazzar’s siege. (Ibid., 56-57) Following the intensification 
of the siege, as will be related below, ‘Ali had to flee secredy from the place, 
which sometime later capitulated to the Turkish army. Jazzar destroyed the 
fortihcations, blew up parts of the fortress, and exiled the inhabitants of the 
village. One hundred years later, Guerin was able to see the stili vivid signs 
of this demolition. 

Cohen (1973:95) quotes at length Sa'Td EffendT’s remarks on the fortih- 
cations of Dayr Hanna. Sa‘Id EffendT wrote the biography of Jazzar Pasha 
(Vasf-i-Cezzar Ahmed Pci§a), and his observations concerning the strength of 
the fortihcations were written in relation to Jazzar’s siege of Dayr Hanna 
in June-July 1776. There can be some exaggeration in the description of 
this chronicler, “who tended to glorify Jazzar.” (ibid., 95) “It is not possible 
to describe (the extent of) the fortihcation (works) or the strength of the 
citadel” — says Sa'Td EffendT, but immediately adds the following description 
of the village: “It was surrounded by a double wall, the inner circle having 
been built by Sa‘Td, (Sa‘d) Zahir ’s brother; this was fairly high and studded 
with 12 towers. The outer wall was erected by Zahir himself; and his son 'Ali 
added two towers, one on the eastern and one on the western side, each 
completely detached from the main fortress and intended to cover it in the 
event of siege.” (Rendered by Cohen, 1973:95, n. 59). 

This fortress held at bay, as we just saw, Jazzar and his army. It was only after the Turk- 
ish admiral the Kapudan pa§ha arrived on the scene at the beginning of July 1776, and 
sent a heavy cannon to the besiegers of Dayr Hanna that the fortification gave in and 
the defenders capitulated on July 22. They were allowed to leave with their families, 
and the fortifications of Dayr Hanna were demolished. (Fig.P12) ‘Ali al-Zahir managed 
to escape imprisonment by the Ottomans, fled to Mount Lebanon and took refuge in 
the village of NTha. (Cohen, 1973:96, and notes) 
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The Mosque of Dayr Hanna 

The mosque which was built by Sa'd al-'Umar in 1144/1732-33 is regarded as 
die most famous of all die Zaydanfs buildings in die Galilee. The mosque 
was built as part of die much larger construction project of die fortifications 
of Dayr Hanna. The local tradition maintains that the mosque was built over 
the remnants of the Crusader church, which Sa c d al-'Umar reconstructed. 
As we mentioned above there could be a basis for this tradition. In fact the 
inscription analyzed below does not speak about the mosque but about the 
dayr, which was built. From the text of the inscription one learns that the 
dayr also included the mosque and a few houses in it, some large and some 
small, the income of which was used to cover the maintenance of the mosque. 
The mosque itself was no doubt an impressive building especially taking 
into consideration its rural surroundings. It is said thatjazzar Pasha who is 
blamed for blowing up the mosque with the rest of the fortress in 1776, was 
so impressed with its plan that he copied it in his mosque in Acre. 

As was the custom at the time, and in other ZaydanI building enterprises, 
the building of the mosque too was commemorated by a poem. 


1 

Construction text 


1144/1731-32 


A slab of marble over the gate of the mosque. 7 lines, probably provincial 
Ottoman naskhi; no other technical details available. (Publication: Miiammar, 
1979:289-90) 


J* 

JjUi) lijS 

* 

jJ U? Ji" J 

C-J Ji* uuojj 
yj~A J' Atti jsj 

a) 0 j£j _yiJl 

jJL3l j JS' A-3 


ja \ att 4^4-1 

j*-? ^ b (* 

tajjj j <\j j~) (f 

^si J* J>j* (* 

s* ^ 

A^j j* \j (A 

A^jtf aJ ^ jjI jU OlT 43 (V 


1144 = 711+47+50+95+241 


Praise is due to Allah alone for what he bestowed upon 
the Hashimite (Prophet), the best of mankind. 

O, how fortunate is he who witnessed, and held in esteem 
the builder of this dwelling place — Sa‘d al-‘Umar. 
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Its houses, and endowed land (are) dedicated to 

its mosque, (for which) they yield revenue annually: 

One ghirsh paid by every big house, 
and half a ghirsh by every small one. 

(This income goes) to the caretaker ( khadim ) of the holy mosque; 

and whoever fears Allah let him beware of (causing) damage (to the waqj). 

Its builder, O my Lord, begs Thy mercy, 

and let the garden of Paradise be his abode. 

The “combination of four” (rabu') (is to be found) in its date: 

He desired in (building) it all glory and achieved it. 

The poem has some strange syntactic constructions, and is influenced by 
the colloquial language. The writer seems to have come as near as possible 
to the saft meter. 

L.l: The hrst verse can be understood properly against the background of 
the vernacular Arabie. “ Al-hamdu li-allah ' ala (something”) praise be to Allah 
for (something), is very common in everyday speech, such as “ il hamdillah 
1 ala salamtak ,” “praise be to Allah for your health.” However, this construc- 
tion is classical and quite common in the hadith. Thus it is said that when 
a person has a good dream he should “praise Allah for it” ( falyahmad allah 
' alayha . BukharI, Tdbir, 3, 46, and for more examples see Wensinck et. al., 
1, 1936:509) 

The hrst verse therefore is the customary praise due to Allah at the 
beginning of any enterprise or act, and this is combined with the exaltation 
of the Prophet, the recipient of the divine message (which “Allah ordered” 
for him) . 

L.2: Here the poet continues, naturally with the description of the project 
itself by making it a source of happiness and adoration for whoever wit- 
nessed it. 

The inscription clearly speaks about the building of the dayr. This could 
well mean the building or reconstruction of the fortiheations of Dayr Hanna, 
especially the fortress itself that the local inhabitants call “ deif to this very 
day. This “ dayr should be regarded, therefore, not as an actual convent or 
monastery, but rather as the reference to the old name of the place, which 
was reconstructed, and in which, as we learn from the continuation of the 
inscription, there were a few “houses big and small.” (1. 4) As mentioned 
above, Guerin says that when he visited the place there were a few families 
living in some poor houses within the half-ruined fortress. These cannot be 
the “ buyut ” mentioned in the inscription, but rather new ones which were the 
source of good income. 

Here I wish to comment on a piece of folkloristic information, which Tawfiq 
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Mu‘ammar quotes in his book on Zahir al-‘Umar from his local informants. 
This book is not a critical work of scholarship. It contains a strange mixture of 
solid sources, local legends, hearsay, and gossip. For the sake of establishing 
historical facts the book is of litde value, but for the folklore which developed 
in the rural areas of the Galilee that for one historical moment shot into 
glory under Zahir, and slipped back into their customary dullness after him, 
Mu‘ammar’s story is interesting. Because of the seemingly incompatibility 
between the nature of the building — a mosque, masjid, jdmi — on which the 
inscription was found, and the word dayr, associated with a Christian insti- 
tution, a local legend was born. Salih al-Ahmad told Miiammar that “when 
Sa‘d began to write this poem, a hidden hand kept erasing the word jdmi 
and writing the word dayr, which appears in the second verse, and thus the 
word dayr remained the predominant one.” (Miiammar, 1979:290 n.3.) 

I translated the verb itabir in this line as relating to the builder, bam, as its 
object. It is possible, however, to read the verb in the imperative: “consider 
and ponder over,” “learn a good lesson,” “consider as an example.” The 
vowelling of the ra with sukun is needed for the meter, and for rhyming of 
the two hemistiches of the hrst verse. 

L.3. This verse speaks not only about “houses,” which belonged to the “dayr” 
but also to hukar, endowed lands and property managed as ivaqfs, for the 
maintenance of the mosque and for its caretaker. The term “ bayt ” does not 
actually mean a house, but rather a room. A dwelling place (ddr) was no 
more than a few separate rooms, some spacious some small. In towns these 
could be rooms in partially ruined buildings. (Cohen, 1973:202) In this case 
too the “houses” mentioned here were rooms, which paid rent according 
to their size to the manager of the ivaqf. 

L.4: The annual rent which originated from the “houses” was one (Turkish) 
piaster for the big houses, and half this amount for the small houses. It is 
diffrcult to estimate the value of one ghirsh (also ghursh, colloq. qirsh) in the 
late 1 8 th century. But at the end of the Ottoman period it was a silver coin 
which had the value of 40 paras or 80 aspers (akce) (the usual Ottoman coin 
used in accounts and hnancial reports. Cohen-Lewis, 1978:43). However, even 
in the 18 th century, after much devaluation, ghirsh was stili a coin of substan- 
tial value. For the sake of comparison only, in the 16 th century, a (legally) 
rich man was a person whose property was valued at 40,000 ah ge or 20,000 
para, which made 500 ghirsh. (Cohen, 1984:260 n.3; 261 n. 25) An annual 
rent of one ghirsh or one half of a ghirsh was not a small sum of money. 
L.5: Apparently, the income of the ivaqf property was to be paid to khadim 
al-masjid al-haram — the servam of the holy mosque. The defrnition al-Masjid 
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al-Haram is used only for the Holy Sanctuary, the Ka'bah at Mecca. This 
name is sanctified in the Quhan (Q, 17:1), and is not used for any other 
mosque. In this case, however, I have no doubt that the term refers to the 
local mosque of Dayr Hanna. The warnin gfalyakhsha ad-darar “let him beware 
the punishment of Allah.” 

L.6: Al-maqar instead of al-maqarru for the sake of the rhyme. 

L.7: The word rdbu does not exist in any of the dictionaries which I could 
consuit. I have to accept the local explanation provided by Salih al-Ahmad, 
Mu c ammar’s aforementioned informant, that the word was invented to 
point to the digit 4 or the number 44 in the date 1144 hiding behind the 
words of the last stanza. (Mu‘ammar, 1979: 290 n.3) It is possible that the 
QuTanic word ruba (Q, 4:3; 35:1) was originally meant here and somehow 
was miswritten. 



DAYR ISTIYA 

(Also DAYR ISTIYA. Clloq. Deir Istiya) 

Is. Gr. 163 170 (N. Is. Gr. 213 670) 

Also Dayr Istiya (with sad and ta ) , and Dayr Istiya 
(with sin and 0 ). A moderate sized village in the 
sub-district of Nabulus, some 15km. to the South- 
west of the latter as the crow flies, and some lOkm. 
west of the main route, which connects Nabulus 
with Ramallah and Jerusalem. The village is sur- 
rounded by olive groves and gardens of fruit trees. 
It almost doubled its size in the last 50 years. Wlien 
Victor Guerin visited it on June 8, 1870 he found 
there 400 inhabitants, but he remarks that the vil- 
lage must have been larger in the past since the 
place looked decayed, “and many of the houses 
being overthrown.” There are signs which indicate 
that the place was inhabitted in ancient times: “In 
the mosque I noticed several marble columns, once 
perhaps belonging to an ancient Christian church. 
A great number of well-cut stones incorporated 
into Arab constructions are certainly the remains 
of old buildings, as are the linteis of some of the 
doors. On these I observed rectangular cartouches 
containing crosses chiseled out by the Muslims, 
and in others there are stili triangles which the 
Muslims allowed to remain, not understanding that 
it was the Symbol of one of the most wonderful mysteries of Christianity.” 
(Guerin, Samarie, 2:160; copied partly by SWP, 2:315). 

Dayr Istiya is mentioned by Mujlr ad-Dln (Bulaq AH 1283:440 1.19; 1973, 
2:94) who writes that among the charitable projects of Sultan Barquq, after 
he returned to power for the second time on 14 Safar 792/l st February 1390, 
was “the dedication (in 796/1394) of the village of Dayr Istiya, the region of 
Nabulus, as a tuaqf for the simat of our master al-KlialTl” (that is to say to pay 
the expenses of the free meals, which were distributed in Hebron in honour 
of the Patriarch Abraham, and were known as al-simdt al-khalili, cf. EP.s.v. 
“al-KlialTl”). “And he stipulated that its income should be spent only for the 
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honourable simat. And he inscribed the ivaqf (document) over the lintei of 
the gate leading into the mosque of our master al-KlialTl, peace be on him, 
and it is the eastern of the three gates within the wall (of the Haram); it is 
behind the sanctuary of lady Sarah, from the east.” 

The inscription on the gate, leading to Sarah’s cenotaph, is a long endow- 
ment text ( RCEA , 18 , 1991:179 and the references there), the relevant parts 
of which read as follows: 

jAllaJl dlAi' . . . OlkL-Jl U*i U \ Tft yS ' ^ 

\ ^ tetj 1 ■ V ^ ■ 3 1 1 y) y ^ . . . ( Y . . . 

dUij Oy>j iij^r L jlp y?&J ... <6ikLi) /^\*j <0t!l 

^ j?~ osjjdtJl AJjLll ^Js- y* ji i' 

ii J^_!l y& AJl 4 JI IC t ■ A Ij d*A-v^J \ <lAp UA«~' > 

yfi j~Pj V 01 Aaj*>Ul 

yi Sj^S^AJj AjjiJl lS^ “9 -'~7 La Jlkd cJJi j *£’ (J i jA)l 

JJ T" ' ' tjj j,$ \jyAfi l.S’ j*ii L &3j aLoAu I^Ap 4 J iwJj 

. . . j jjui ajL ji j(o njxji ojju y ^ jpV ' j oe-J ' j j 

Ju. ^UaJt J>lJl UJL ^yLJl yll JU JIp ijljjl Jb.yJl Juli 

JjSfl gjj ya jJ^S- ^<Li) 4j£jU . . . yfb jJtJl yja I Jff U ^ jjsUaJl ya^sr jii' 

Alia (J)^*** 

Basmalah. This is what our lord the Sultan al-Malik az-Zahir Abu Sa‘Td Barquq, the 
son of the felicitous, the martyr Sharaf ad-Dunya wa-ad-DIn Abu al-Ma‘alI Anas, may 
Allah, the exalted, perpetuate his reign... and cause his generosity, benevolence, and 
benefaction to engulf everybody, has dedicated as a religious endowment (ivaqf), set 
aside, and consecrated, namely the whole of the village known as Dayr Istiya in the 
district of Nabulus (may it be prosperous). (This endowment was established) for the 
blessed meals — simat . — of the honourable sanctuary of our master Ibrahlm al-KhalTl, 
blessing and peace be upon him, specifically for what the aforementioned simat, needs 
of the required food provisions, namely, flour, lentils anci oil. It has been stipulated 
that not even one dirham of the income of the ivaqf is to be spent on anything else, 
after the abolition of what had been allocated from the income of the mentioned vil- 
lage (prior to the establishment of the ivaqf) to the functionaries and others, whose 
salaries had been charged to the village. The endowment, as a complete totality, is 
a valid and lawful ivaqf, valuable, perpetual and eternal, enduring the passage of the 
days, the months, the years and the epochs. The repetition and the revolution (of 
time) cannot change it and the differentiation between night and day cannot cause 
its replacement... This is in accordance with the royal directive transmitted by his 
eminence Sayf ad-DIn Yalbugha as-Saliml, the eunuch, az-Zahin to his eminence Sayf 
ad-DIn Jantamur az-Zahirl, the superintendent of the two holy sanctuaries (ofjerusalem 
and Hebron), may Allah strengthen their support. And its date is 17 Rabi' I the year 
796 (= 20Jan. 1394). 
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(This inscription will be treated separately s.v. Hebron). 

Remarking on the reason for the names of villages in Palestine, Tewfik 
Canaan says “that many villages bear the name of their most important 
saint. The question arises whether the village is called after the name of 
the saint, or the other way round. As in most cases, either principal may 
apply.” In the case of Dayr Istiya the “saint” is an-nabi Isya. (Canaan, 1927: 
284-5) There is no evidence to the existence of an-Nabl Isya in the archives 
of the IAA. However, Husseini mentioned in his report of September 30, 
1941 maqam Istya (sic!) . It is possible that in Canaan’s held notes (in his 
words: “my collection”) the “t” of Istya was missed. At any rate the name of 
the village is connected with the names of two saints, an-Nabl Amisiya, and 
(an-Nabl?) Istiya. 

These two names seem to me to be connected with each other, and could 
very well be the name of the Prophet Isaiah slightly distorted. In the Arabie 
sources the prophet is called Sha'ya or Isha'ya ibn Amisiya (for the Hebrew 
Yesha‘yah ben Amos)- TabarI, in the part of his chronicle dealing with the 
ancient history of Israel, and in works of chroniclers who copied him, as 
well as in the compilations of qisas al-aribiya , the story of Isaiah occupies an 
important position because he is supposed to have prophesied the advent of 
both Jesus and Muhammad. (Tab. 1:638; cf. Ibn Kathlr, qisas, 407) 

Quoting Ibn Ishaq, Ibn al-JawzT writes that the prophet Sha‘ya ibn Amisya 
“was the one who said to Tliy a, which is a village ( sic!) in Bayt al-Maqdis whose 
name was Ori Shalum; and he said: ‘Have good tidings O Uri Shalum, there 
shall come unto thee now the Rider of the ass’ — he meant Jesus ( c Isa) — ‘and 
shall come after him the rider of the camel’ — he meant Muhammad.” (Ibn 
aljawzl, Muntazam, 1:271) It is ciear that the reference here is to Isaiah 21:7 
“And he will see chariots, horsemen in couples, riders on horses, riders on 
camels...” As early as the hrst half of the 8th century there already existed a 
Jewish midrash which identihed the “rider (s) on camel (s)” with the Muslims, 
or, more specihcally, Muhammad, who will pave the way for the Rider on 
the Ass, namely the Messiah. (Lewis, Apocalyptic vision, 1988:198, 202-3) 

It is not far fetehed to suggest that the name of Isha‘ya written in Arabie 
was in time distorted and became Orthographically such a trans- 
formation is very possible, and in this way two prophets (or one prophet 
and one saint) were created: Isha‘ya-Istiya and Amisiya (Amos) . Strange are 
the ways of folklore: the prophet’ s father became the prophet (nabiy Allah 
Amisiyah) , and the original prophet seems to have been reduced to the posi- 
tion of a local saint, with his name distorted. 
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Jami' NabI Allah Amisiya 

West of the village lies a mosque called Jami' NabI Allah Amisiya. (Fig. P14) 
The mosque has two aisles of two bays each, cross-vaulted, with the vaults 
carried on piers. The lintei of the entrance is part of a carved sarcophagus, 
and an inscription is carved upon it. East of this mosque is Maqam Istiya, 
a square domed chamber whose dome was built of small stones and set on 
arched sqinches at the corners, and along the sides of the chamber. (Fig. 
P15) North of the domed chamber is an open arcade in which a tomb is 
built. (Husseini’s report of 30.9.1941. IAA file “Deir Istiya.”) 


1 

Construction text 


1145/1732-3 


A slab of limestone, 0.38x0.22m. pardy whitewashed on the upper right and 
base, located above the decorated lintei of the northern entrance to the 
mosque, 2.35m. above ground level. 5 lines, primitive, naskht; thick letters 
unprofessionally carved, in relief; points, no vowels. (Figs. 9, 10, P13) 

UJSm 


Basmalah. This blessed place was built in the year 1145. (1732-3) 


Jami' Dayr Istiya 

In the middle of the village stands the mosque called Jami' Dayr Istiya. It is 
built of three aisles, each having three bays. The mosque is cross-vaulted; 
the vaults are carried on pillars and columns. The west side has large stones 
and some are drafted. North of the mosque are the remains of an ancient 
wall built of huere blocks. (Husseini’s report from 30.9.1941. IAA file “Deir 
Istiya”) 

2 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

1310/1892-3 

In the graveyard east of the village mosque, and adjacent to it, there are four 
graves in a row. On the second grave from the left on the north wall, there 
is an inscription, made up of three parts: A (on the right), B (on the left), 
C (at the bottom). A hve-pointed star under the inscription was engraved 
inside a round sunken frame. 
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A: A slab of limestone 0.45m. above ground level 0.23x0.38m. 4 lines, 
provincial naskht; points, and a few vowels. Letters 2.5cm. high, in relief. 
(Fig. 12A) 

B: A slab of limestone, 0.45m. above ground level 0.24x0.41m. 4 lines, 
provincial naskht; points and a few vowels. Letters 3cm. high, in relief. (Fig. 
12B) 

C: A slab of limestone, 0.35m. above ground level, 0.06x0.39m. 2 lines, 
provincial naskht; in relief. Each line engraved in a sunken frame that gives 
the impression of dividing bands in relief too. All three inscriptions seem to 
be three parts of one text, which ends with inscription C. (Fig. 13) 

A professional hand no doubt produced the inscription, but the quality of 
the production varies in some lines, or parts of lines. Some parts are beau- 
tifully engraved in naskht in a style which leans towards rutfah, other parts 
look more sluggish. Although the three inscriptions are three parts of the 
same epitaph, it could well be that they were produced by two people. It is 
also possible that originally there was another line or two at the top. The 
poem, however, is independent since the hrst two hemistiches rhyme with 
each other. 

What is particularly surprising is the ciear difference between the size 
of the letters in A and B. In the latter the letters are a fraction larger, and 
on the whole, engraved more professionally. Finally, although on first sight 
the inscription looks rather simple and ciear, it offers difficulties, many of 
which I was unable to overcome. I offer here a tentative reading of most of 
the text, about which I am not too happy. In spite of the fact that the meter 
which is a perfect hastt, helped in the reading, I am stili in doubt about many 
words, and not satished with the outcome which defied all my attempts for 
improvement. 

03 jJl iJL* j3 U?jl' (A) 

(?) JUj I jip J y (B) 

(?) yj jviai! U y OlS' aJ(T (A) 
Jio AajlSoo (B) 

(?) ii £uh(r (A) 

% (?)0*>\imi b'(B) 

(?)4^L«j y Jj 01 li( t (A) 

(?)*>(ii «lj ili «Uo U_J o^l?-f(B) 

y-j [three words] brj () (C) 

(under the line) \ T ) * 5^~*>(T 
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A-B The rain of (divine) pleasure rejoiced over this tomb, 

The disease of injustice he altered to mercy, and achieved dignity(?) 

In it is the generous one. He was help to the poor and whose 
noble deeds are continuously recited in every assembly 
He is the righteous, the God-fearing, O our master (?) 

Father to Ahmad (?) who distances himself from troubles (?) 

Since he was aware that the Lord of the Throne is his owner (?) 

He responded when Allah called him and presented himself. 

C. He hoped for the consent [...?] The year 1310 (=1892-3) 

The general message of the inscription is ciear. The spelling of a few words 
was changed probably for the needs of rhyming, especially in the words ' ala 
(for 'ala' 1B), hallala, mala (for mala ’ 2B) and imtathala (4B) if my reading 
is correct. I could not hnd the name of the deceased, and I am not sure 
whether the words that I read at the beginning of line B3 for no better idea: 

c . c 

Ul refer in any way to his identity. 

L.l: The word hallala seems sure. The meaning of the word is to praise, 
to raise the voice in exaltation. Here the word needed is hala (“poured”), 
which is short one syllable for perfect meter, but I am sure the two lams 
are present after hd\ It fits the meter, and I imagine that the writer meant 
to describe the pouring rain of divine satisfaction, or pleasure. The verb 
hayyala carrying the same meaning can also ht here. With an effort it is 
possible to translate here hallala “praised the Lord (by saying: la ilaha alia 
allah) ” with a question mark. 

The second hemistich, in spite of its clarity, dehed my reading efforts. The 
word ' ula at the end is possible, particularly since the writer has a peculiar 
method of engraving his lam alif. The suggested reading of the line (with 
much reservation) at least hts the meter, and its subject could be the deceased, 
described as hghter against injustice for which he attained grandeur. 

L.2: The second hemistich is problematic especially because the word makari- 
muhu hts in with great difficulty. The verb tutla seems ciear. 

L.3: The reading of the word sayyid and the letter nun at the end of the hrst 
hemistich is problematic. Something is missing which might be an alif and 
the word is therefore sayyidana (in vocative). This reading produces a per- 
fect basii metre. It is also possible that the word sayyidun was written in full 
instead of the tanimn, this is not unusual in inscriptions from this period. 
L.4: Last word in the hrst hemistich is unclear. It should carry the meaning 
of some relation to God for which I suggested the word yamlikuhu, of which I 
can see many letters. The response to the call of “the Lord of the Throne” 
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comes in the second hemistich. I think that I read correcdy the word lima. 
However, although the word imtathala fits both meter and contents I cannot 
see it clearly. 

C. Exceptfor the date, which could also be 1315/1897-8, this line stili awaits 
complete reading. My tentative suggestion is: 

“...hoping for (God’s) pleasure... (three words) and the garden of eternal 
life is his abode. The year 1310/1892-3.” 

NabI Khatir 

3 

Epitaph of Muslim 

1148/1735-6 

A slab of limestone, 0.52x0.30m. set in the Western wall of the tomb of NabI 
Khatir, about 50m. to the north of the village. The bottom may be covered 
with whitewash. 10 lines: primitive naskhl ; points, no vowels; letters 4cm. high, 
in relief. Certain sections of the inscriptions were divided for no reason by 
bands in relief too. (Fig. 14) 

jdLall (t (Y 4isl jll (T jJl Aid 

UAL- (A^ (!),^U> (!)^> ii' (A LJ(V U—jj Vj O J-&' (° 

j <d \ \ 

Basmalah. There is no god but Allah Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. The 
poor (begging AIlah’s mercy) Khatir, may Allah forgive him, passed away in the year 
11 48 (=1735-6). O Allah, bless our master Muhammad and his family and his friends. 

This is a very primitive inscription, not only because of the way in which it 
was engraved but also because of the ciear mistakes in the text. 

L.6: The date is completely in colloquial Arabie not only because it begins with 
“thousand” but also because the hundred is written miyyeh (for mi ah). 

L.8: The word allahumma is written in a very original way Allahu ma. Salli 
with long yci is not unusual, but ‘ ala is written in fact as ‘ ali . Who is the 
deceased khatir is not important, what is interesting is that in the local 
legend he became a prophet. 



DAYR AL-QALT 

(DAYR MARJIRYIS — Monastery of St. George) 
Is. Gr. 190 139 (N. Is. Gr. 240 639) 


Dayr al-Qalt is the popular (and wrong) name of 
the Greek Monastery of St. John and St. George 
the Chozibites, after the name of Wadi al-Qalt 
in which it is situated. It is better known as the 
Monastery of St. George (Arabie: Dayr Mdr Jiryis) . 
(Meinardus, 1965:232) In colloquial Arabie the 
name is pronounced qelt, and by the Bedouins I 
heard also gelt, following the usual pronunciation of 
the q as g (as in English “get”) . Clermont-Ganneau 
recorded this pronunciation from the Bedouins 
in the area, as I did more than 100 years after 
him. This excludes the reading of the name of 
the valley as Wadi al-Kelt, with a kaf as suggested by 
Guerin, ( Samarie , 1, 29-31) who arguedwith much 
conviction in favour of the (erroneous) identihea- 
tion of Wadi al-Qalt with the Biblical Nahal Kerith 
(“brook of Cherith,” 1 Kings 17:3, KJV), in which 
the prophet Elijah hid himself from Ahab King of 
Israel, and was fed there by the ravens. (1 Kings 
17:2-8) This identiheation of Guerin (and Robin- 
son, who hrst suggested it) was since corrected, 
and the “brook of Cherith,” has been identihed 
to the east of thejordan, at WadlYabis in ElijalVs 
home country — the Gilead, (Hebrew: Yabesh Git ad) , north of ‘Ajlun. (Hoade, 
1984:476; cf. Valentine, 108) 

The mere fact that the Arabs in the area pronounce the name with g proves 
that the written version with q is the right one, because the letter kaf is pro- 
nounced locally, and in many other places in Palestine, like “ edi' (as in 
“church”). Clermont-Ganneau pointed to this phenomenon, which is very 
familiar to everyone acquainted with local dialects in the country. (Clermont- 
Ganneau, AR, 2:33) However, whereas the Bedouins pronounce the qaf (g) 
the villagers around Jerusalem such as Beit Safafah, Abu Ghush, al-dsawiyyah 


lUita, 


r 


/ v.i i*r 
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and at-Tur pronounce die qaf (q), and kaf (k) as chaf ( ch as in church). This 
must have confused Robinson and others to believe that al-qal was written 
as pronounced in die villages on die way to Jericho. (see Levin, 1994:251) 
As for die name qelt, written either qilt or qalt, the latter should be preferred, 
as van Berchem (CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” 1:19), and the editors of the RCEA 
(1:15) actually did, for two main reasons: hrst, the foreign ear tends to hear 
the pronunciation of the short vowels “a” and “i” as a short “e.” Thus Cler- 
mont-Ganneau heard the word kalb (dog) pronounced “ chelb ,” and the word 
kitf (shoulder) pronounced “chetf.” Second, because the word qalt has a proper 
meaning in Arabie, which corresponds to the physical features of the spring 
locally called 'Ein el-Qelt, after which the whole valley is called. Qalt is a cave 
or a cavity in the mountain from which issue the water of a spring, “a cavity 
in the mountain where the water gathers in a pond, the plural is qilciC ( Jawhari, 
as-Sahah, s.v. Q-L-T. Lisan, s.v.) The spring of ‘Ayn al-Qalt conforms exactly 
to this description. In good rainy years the water of this perennial spring is 
quite abundant, especially in the spring and early summer, diminishing 
towards autumn. Since ancient times it has been channeled by aqueducts to 
the plantations of Jericho. The fountainhead is in a natural cave gaping deep 
in the precipitous mountainside, from which the water pour into a large and 
rather deep pond, hidden between two walls of a narrow ravine merging 
with the main wild torrential course of WadI al-Qalt. (Fig. P16) 

The noun representing these topographical features is also used to describe 
the eye-socket. (“qalt al- ayn- — nuqratuha.” as-Sahah, loc. citi) This should hardly 
be surprising, taking into consideration that the word c ayn in Arabie, as well 
as ‘ayin in Hebrew, and similar words in other Semitic languages, mean both 
“eye” and “spring.” (BDB, s.v. 745a) 

Surprisingly, Clermont-Ganneau argued for a different etymology for the 
name, deriving it from Q-L-D from which derives the verb qalada, to water, 
“to collect water in a pond and milk in a milk skin.” (Lisan, s.v.) He came to 
the conclusion that the (colloq.) Arabie verb “ yiqallit ,” meaning, “irrigate,” 
which he clearly heard in the area, was nothing but a mispronunciation of 
yiqallid, in which the d was replaced by t. From here the way was short to 
reach a conclusion that the real name of the valley was “Wad el-Keld” mean- 
ing “valley of irrigation.” (AR, 2:32) 

In spite of the usual originality and ingenuity of this great scholar, there 
is no need for this etymological and phonetic maneuvering. As I have shown 
above, the word qalt describes the physical features of the spring ‘Ayn al-Qalt 
which gives its name to the whole valley, exactly as the spring ‘Ayn Farah 
(SWP, Index 1:339) further up the course of the valley to the west gave its 
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name to WadI Farah, the main tributary of WadI al-Qalt. WadI Farah has been 
identified widi Perath, the valley where Jeremiah was ordered to perform 
the symbolic act of hiding his linen girdle in “a hole of the rock,” and then 
hnd out “after many days” that “the girdle was marred, it was prohtable for 
nothing.” (Jeremiah, 13:1-7) Currently the name Nahal Perath belongs to the 
whole valley from its sources, to the west of 'Ayn Farah, until its easternmost 
oudet near Jericho. (Kadmon, Toponomasticon, 1994:97 nos. 5381, 5382) 

The word qalt, in almost identical pronunciation, exists in Hebrew and it 
means a certain type of basket, which women used to carry on their heads. 
(. Mishnah , Gittln ch. 8:1) The word in Hebrew came from the Greek K6.ao.0oc; 
with the same meaning. It is possible that the Greek word itself has a Semitic 
origin (c/’ Jastrow, 2:1383a). At this point the connection between the Arabie 
word and its seemingly Hebrew companion must remain only a guess. I can 
imagine that the round shape of the basket and round shape of the pond 
could have something to do with the early origin of the word. 

The monastery where two of the inscriptions were found does not officially 
bear the name of the valley, but the name of St. John and later St. George 
of Chozibah (or Coziba — XcoiyPa, Xot)(p,pa, Xo(pJ3a (in Phocas’ Descriptio 
Terrae sanctae § 19, in Guerin, Samarie, 1:153 ff., and XoCyPa) . Referring to 
the name and the place, Abel writes that Choziba “is the transcription of a 
Semitic vocable, absent from the Bible, designating a Laura situated, accord- 
ing to Evagrius Scholasticus ( Ecclesiastica! History, IV, 7) ‘near the extremi ty 
of a ravine that exists to the north of the route followed by the travellers 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.’ This torrent is WadI el-Qelt where towards 470 
John of Thebes, called the Chozibite, established the monastery dedicated 
to the Virgin — Theotokos Chouzibiotissa, Deir el-Qelt of our time.” (Abel, 
loc. cit., Guerin, loc. cit .) 

John of Thebes later known as St. John of Choziba was born in Upper 
Egypt, between 440 and 450, and in about 480, leaving Egypt and abandon- 
ing his Monophysite beliefs, he entered WadT al-Qalt. In 516 he became the 
bishop of Caesarea, but soon after his election he resigned the office and 
returned to the monastery where he died sometime between 520 and 530. 
The monastery was in part a Laura, and in part a coenobium, that is to say 
it had caves, which were used by hermits who preferred to live in seclusion, 
and the monastic building where others lived in a community keeping striet 
rules of communal life and allegiance to the leader. In spite of later addi- 
tions to the original buildings, the main features of the monastery are clearly 
visible. ( Cf. Evagrius, loc. cit.; PG, LXXXVI, coi. 2716) 

Following the route from Jerusalem to Jericho after passing Klian al- 
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Hath rurali, the road forks to the left (north) descending the “Ascent of 
Adummlm” (Tai' at ad-Dam) following the ancient route to Jericho. Soon 
after, the deep ravine of the Qalt, the monastery comes into view. 

Here is the place to insert a comment on the Arabie name Tai' at ad-Dam 
that was given to the route ascending from the plain of Jericho along the 
Southern bank of WadT al-Qalt. Note that the word Tai' ah is written with a tei 

(CJ). The word tal' ah denotes a hili, a hillside, a mountainside, even torrential 
stream, but not an ascent. This means that the Arabie kept the phoneties 
of the original Hebrew (Joshua, 15:7; 18:17) but is not the translation of 
the Hebrew ma'ale adummlm (“Ascent of the Reds”), although the route fol- 
lowing the tal' ah (4*1?) — mountainside, is defmitely a steep tal' ah, (4*lt>) an 
ascent. From here the Templars took the name for the Castle, which they 
built for the protection of the pilgrims and travellers on the road to Jericho, 
particularly in the wild vicinity of WadT al-Qalt that was always infested by 
robbers (Figs. P17, P18). The castle was built by the Templars not far from 
Klian al-Hathrurah, and was called Chastel Rouge or Cisterne Rouge. It was 
also called Tour Maledoin, thus preserving the sound of the Hebrew name. 
(Smith, 1968:180, n. 5. see also below) In the memories of the local inhabit- 
ants, the name of the Bloody hillside given to this route bears references to 
the blood of the unfortunate travellers who feli prey to the robbers and the 
red streaks in the stones in this area could have well supported this sangui- 
nary name. ( Cf. Hoade, 1984:474) 

It should however be emphasized that the Hebrew name “the 

Ascent of the Reds,” has nothing to do with blood, and the remark of De 
Saulcy (Voyage en Terre Sainte, 1:193) that the name has to do with the colour 
of the rock rather than with blood of slain travellers is probably correct, and 
that the Arabie name, preserving the Hebrew sound formed the basis for 
the additional meaning. Add to this the parable of Jesus about the travel- 
ler who was saved by the Good Samaritan after falling victim to robbers on 
his way to Jericho (Luke, 10:30-34), and the transition from “red” ( adom ) 
to blood (dam) becomes understandable. This does not mean that robbers 
did not infest the road to Jericho. They did; and the establishment of the 
casde bearing the same name as the route which it commands, as attested 
already by St. Jerome, proves the attention paid by the authorities to the 
security of this strategic route. It is ciear that such a secluded and difficult 
mountainous ascent could easily have been taken over by brigands, which 
explains why the parable of Jesus was placed here, and the inn of the Good 
Samaritan was identihed with Klian al-Hathrurah. (Guerin, vol. cit. 155f. with 
extensive quotation of the sources) 
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The remains of the fortress of Tafat ad-Dam are impressive even today. 
(Fig. P18) The fortress crowns the hili to the north of the present modern 
road (which at this section follows the same route of the ancient road) from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. It occupies an excellent strategic position overlooking 
Klian al-Hathrurah, lying below, half way between Jerusalem and Jericho, to 
the south, and adjacent to the road. Seen from the lower area on the west, 
the Klian occupies a high and commanding position. It was built in a saddle 
between two higher summits commanding it from north and south. The road 
passes between the Klian and the northern hili over which the casde was built 
and rebuilt throughout the ages in such a way that it could always protect 
the Klian lying about 200 meters to its south, as well as a very considerable 
section of “the Ascent of Adummlm.” (Fig. P17 and map Pl. 24) The present 
remains of the casde consist of vaulted spaces forming solid square structure 
built around a Central open yard. There is nothing to block the view on all 

directions. On the west, Jerusalem looms far on the high ridge, and the road 
ascending to it can be followed for many miles. On the south and southeast, 
the wild broken up landscape of the Judean desert meets the eye with its val- 
leys stretching to the cliffs overlooking the Dead Sea. On the east, the view 
extends as far as the Mountains of Moab rising high over thejordan valley; 
and on the north the ridges and hilis of the north Judean desert, and the 
valley System of WadI al-Qalt and its many tributaries fili the nearer space. 
Further away, the highlands of Samaria are clearly visible. (Fig. P20) 

Generally speaking, the Ascent of Adummlm ( Tai' at ad-Dam ) , and the rest 
of the route to Jericho, runs along the Southern bank of W. al-Qalt, high 
above the deep gorge. (See also below) . 

From the top of the Southern bank, the monastery huddles against the 
perpendicular wall of the precipitous northern bank of the ivadi that is dot- 
ted with scores of caves, most of which are inaccessible without ropes (Pl. 
18). To this very day some of these caves above the main complex of the 
monastery, and at the Monastery of the Mount of Qarantine are stili used by 
seclusion-seeking hermits. (Fig. P21, P22, P23) About one kilometer down 
the valley there was another monastery, known actually by the name of Dayr 
al-Qalt or Dayr al-Banat (“Monastery of the daughters, or maidens” Is. Gr. 190 
139. (N. Is. Gr. 240 639); see map Pl. 24 below). This was the Laura of St. 
Anne. It was rebuilt in 1897, demolished and sacked by the Turks in 1917, 
and since then has not been rebuilt. (Hoade, 1984:478; Meinardus, 1965: 
243-246. Photograph: p.244) 

The Monastery of Choziba flourished at the end of the 6 th century during 
the life of St. George of Choziba, who died in 620. Earlier, under the emperor 
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Pl. 18. The monastery of St. George. 


Justinian (527-565) a great building project was accomplished in the place, 
the remnants of which are stili visible. It is an accepted view that during the 
Persian occupation of 614 the monastery was “certainly destroyed,” but that 
St. George, due to his advanced age, was not harmed. (Hoade, 1984:477; 
Meinardus, 1965:234; Hirschfeld, 2002:117-118). The Persian invasion of 614, 
particularly the siege of Jerusalem and its occupation, was accompanied by 
terrible massacre. This was followed by the destruction of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, and of many other Christian religious institutions — churches, 
convents, and monasteries in the city itself and its vicinity. The True Cross was 
carried off to the Persian capital, Ctesiphone. (Haldon, 1990:43) However, 
the tendency to make this occupation responsible for the mass-destruction of 
churches and monasteries throughout the country is exaggerated (note that 
the Church of Nativi ty was not touched. Hoade, 1984:390). It is therefore 
questionable whether this information about the Persian destruction of the 
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monastery of St. George is correct, ( cf Meinardus, 1965:234) particularly 
since Queen ShTrTn and the King’s intimate adviser Yazdan, both Christians, 
influenced the Persian court. (Baras, 1982:335) There is also the testimony 
of Antonius in Vita St. Georgii Chozebiatae, ( Analecta Boliandiana VII, 97-144, 
336-370) who mentions that the monastery was used as a refuge for monks 
who fled from the Persians in 614. (Reference by Abel, 2, 1938:300, and 
quoted in the IAA (PAM) file “Deir Mar Jiryis” 7.2.1947) 

There is no information concerning the monastery in the Middle Ages. It 
was certainly stili occupied at the beginning of the 9 th century. (Meinardus, 
1965:234) It was during the Middle Ages that the place was identified with St. 
Joachim and St. Anne. In 1106 when abbot Daniel visited the area he speaks 
about the monastery as the place of St. Joachim fasting, which means that 
he heard the tradition that had already existed about the place. There are 
no reports about the extent of the damage to the monastery caused by the 
earthquake of the winter of 1033, which had demolishedjericho completely, 
burying most of its inhabitants under the rubble. (Abel, 1, 1933:53) However, 
during the later part of the 12 th century, the Byzantine Emperor Manuel 
I. Comnenus ordered the restoration of many Christian institutions in the 
country, and it was then that the Monastery of St. John and St. George was 
rebuilt. The bi-lingual Arabie and Greek inscription (No. 3 below) , speaking 
about the “work” done in the Monastery, is attributed to this period, and 
there is even suggestion that its exact date is 1179. (Schneider, 1931:308, n. 
39) However, not long afterwards, with the decline of the Byzantine monastic 
life in the Holy Land, the monastery feli into ruins. After the establishment 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Jericho was one of the Royal domains 
and the sugar mills were a good source of income for the Canons of the Holy 
Sepulcher to whom also belonged the Qarantal. (Also: Quruntul, Guerin, vol. 
cit., 39, 45. Tristram calculated and found that they collected no less than 
5000 pounds sterling annually from these mills. Tristram, 1882:202) Accord- 
ing to Jacques de Vitry early in the 13 th century numerous hermits lived in 
the whole area. (Quoted in SWP, 3:204), and according to an inscription the 
monastery was restored in 1234, when the Emperor Frederick II ruled over 
Jerusalem. (Hoade, 1984:477. See below, inscripton No. 3) but even if this 
information is sure there is no evidence for any activity in the monastery 
since then. 

Arculfus, Willibald, Bernard the Wise, Saewulf, and Maundeville, to point 
out only a few major medieval travellers, do not mention the place. Felix 
Fabri, visiting the place in 1483, wrote that the monastery was in ruins. 

The detailed description of the route along WadI al-Qalt and the state of 
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the monastery comes from Hemy Maundrell in the early spring of 1697. 
Travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho this is what he has to say: 

“A most miserable, dry, barren place it is, consisting of high rocky mountains, so torn 
and disordered, as if the earth had here suffered some great convulsion, in which its 
very bowels had been turned outwards. On the left hand, looking down in a deep valley 
as we passed along, we saw some ruins of small cells and cottages, which they tolcl us 
were formerly the habitations of hermits retiring thither for penance and mortifica- 
tion; and certainly there could not be found in the whole earth a more comfortless 
and abandoned place for that purpose.” (Wright, 1848:449) 

“The deep valley” into which Maundrell looked down could be only WadI 
al-Qalt for this was the only valley to the left of the road descending to Jeri- 
cho. (Pl. 19) From his testimony, which, admittedly, was the impression of a 
quick passer-by, the monastery seems to have been mostly, if not completely, 
deserted. When Henry Baker Tristram (1822-1906), the Canon of Durham, 
visited the area on December 30, 1863 he was impressed by the “tremendous 
gorge of Wady Kelt,” and describing the hermit’s caves in the perpendicular 
wall, he also remarked that the place was desolate. (Tristram, 1882:197) 



Pl. 19. Wadi al-Qalt (19 th century engraving) 
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The monastery, like other monasteries in the whole region of Jericho, 
underwent extensive reconstruction in modern times. Callinicos, a Greek 
monk, began the building in 1878. It was completed in 1901, and gave the 
monastery its present appearance. Timothy I, patriarch of Jerusalem, added 
thebelfryin 1952. (Meinardus, 1965:215; Hoade, 1984:477-478) The monas- 
tery has 3 levels. The hrst and the uppermost is a cave church dedicated to 
St. Elias. The second is the main level; there are the churches of the Saints 
John and George of Choziba, as well as the main church dedicated to the 
Virgin. The third level consists of the old entrance, storage vaults and the 
tombs of hve Syrian monks, who were the first to setde in this part of the 
WadI between 420 and 430. (Meinardus, 1965:232; Hoade, 1984:477-478) 

The monastery and the valley have been associated with a few major saints 
and holy hgures. As mentioned above, according to one tradition it was here 
that St. Joachim concealed himself and deplored the barrenness of his wife, 
Anne. Here also he had the vision of the angel who announced to him the 
birth of his daughter Mary. His name appears in the Greek inscription on the 
northern wall of the main chapel (at point G of the attached plan. Pl. 20) The 
fresco representing his likeness shows the saint holding a scroll (with defaced 
writing) and the inscription (in capital letters) was painted round the nimbus 
surrounding his head. (Fig. P24) It reads: 

O Ayioc Icoatcerp o 7iair|p tt|c Oeotokou 

The holy Joachim, father of the Mother of God 

The fact that the medieval tradition attached St. Joachim and St. John of 
Cozeboth to this monastery accounts for the three frescoes of the two saints 
on its walls. 

The second and the third levels, namely the entrance hall with the vaults 
below, the chapel and the cells, are the main parts of the monastery com- 
plex. 

The following description from the SWP generally corresponds to the 
present state of the edihce: 

“The interior walls of the chapel, of the corridor, and of the small chapel behind, are 
all covered with cernent and painted in fresco, with figures and inscriptions. Two sets 
of these frescoes are visible in places; the older are much defaced, but appear to have 
been better executed, and resemble those in the chapels on Jebel Kuruntiil ( sic !).” 

The preserved Greek inscriptions on the walls of the chapel were published 
in SWP, 3:193 — 195. Most of the Greek inscriptions are connected with the 
Virgin and the saindy figures associated with the edihce. They appear usually 
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Pl. 20. The likeness of Joachim ? (detail) and Greek inscription 



Pl. 21. SWP plan of the Monastery of St. George. Top: main chapel and points of Greek inscrip- 

tions. 


on the frescoes representing them at the points marked on the plan (pl. 
21) by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and K. (e.g. Fig. P25) 

In what follows is the SWP report about the Greek inscriptions beside the 
one (at point G) quoted already above: 
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“In the chapel at A. The flgure of a saint holding a cross in his hand, and the head 
surrounded with a nimbus with the following title round it. This, with the remaining 
inscriptions, is written in capitals... 

O Ayioq AOavacuoq xot) aOwvoq 

At point B is a flgure of a saint holding a roll with a defaced inscription on it. Round 
the nimbus is the title: 


O ayioq Icoawriq o XoqE[3oxr|q 
O Holyjohn the Chozebite 

Above are figures of angels much defaced. The cernent on which the fresco is paintecl 
was observed here to have bits of chopped straw in it.” 

A few Greek letters could be read on the roll in the saint’s hand, which 
except for one word -ASsXtps — do not add up to any meaningful text. 

“The point marked C shows a defaced picture of with two inscriptions: 

+ Oi Oipsvov — 
xai Ttaxpiapxcov 

OUVEKp — Kotori 

— v7aKo — 

— pvox — 

— 9at)v 

The lower fragment beneath the picture: 

Ova 

©vs — ©sp 

xov Eiva — aKooxovxpoq 
ypovov 

The apse of the chapel is ornamented with a conventional pattern of Vandyke’s, green 
and yellow. There are two square tables painted with crosses flanked by letters now 
effaced. 

Over the niche at D, is the following inscription: 

— avotopovov t> ek xov — aoxa/xov qpa ek axaxv© — ov ou/,ov apsv 
Evidently a prayer. 

In the niche is another inscription, apparently a gloria. 

At the point E is the flgure of a saint holding a book. On either side of the nimbus 
the title 


O ayioq o xoo Kafapovoo EBpaotpoq 
The Holy Gerasimus of Calamon 
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The names of Calamon and Gerasimus were identified with the monasteries 
of St. Calamon, which existed in the 12 th century in the vicini ty of Jericho, 
and that of St. Gerasimus near the Jordan. ( SWP , 3:197 note) 

... At the point marked F on the plan there is a design with a large Central figure. 
The head is a man’s; the figure appears to be throned and has a piate on the breast. 
On the left is a female saint; on the right two male saints, the further in the act of 
benediction. 

At H is a fresco representing the Virgin Mary, the hands raised, the palms towards 
one another; on the breast a circle containing the head and shoulders of a smaller 
figure.” 

The latter represents the infant Jesus with the nimbus and the cross upon 
it. 

“The face of the virgin has been purposefully obliterated. Round the nimbus is the 
inscription: 

Mt|Tr|p Oc.od 
The Mother of God 

Beneath this design remains of the olcler frescoes are visible. 

At point I is the figure of a saint and of a cherub painted on the intrados of the arch. 
Over the head of the saint is the title: 

O yjcu] pr,TlO|10C 

•tot) Ayioi) IcoaKip 
The greeting of St. Joachim 

Beneath the angel: 

Ayyc/.oq Kupion 
The Angel of the Lord 

The saint being St. Joachim. 

At K, at the back of the chapel, are designs representing the Entombment, the wash- 
ing of the Apostles’ feet, and the death of the virgin; beneath are effaced inscriptions 
and geometrical patterns. 

The north wall of the corridor is coverecl with a design representing the Last Judg- 
ment. 

The chapel behind on the east also has frescoes on the walls. Over the north door 
leading into the cells are the figures of St Joachim and of St. Anne with inscriptions, 
and beneath a subject, apparently the Agony. Above the two saints are two hands 
coming out of clouds in the position of benediction. — 

The vault, or tomb, beneath this chamber was full of bones and skulls. Just north, 
at a higher level outside the chapel, there are rock-cut cells and niches coverecl with 
cernent, on which yellow crosses of all sizes are painted in great numbers, perhaps 
representing visits of pilgrims. 
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As far as the date of these inscriptions is concerned, De Vogue ( Eglises de 
la Terre Sainte, p.91) suggested, that based on the peculiarities of the Greek 
characters, they should be ascribed to the 13 th century. The frescoes in WadI 
al-Qalt, the Qarantal as well as those found at Bethlehem, should be ascribed 
to the Crusading period although the caves and parts of the buildings are 
older. (SWP, 3:204) 

Painted in between some of the Greek inscriptions there is also some 
Arabie writing mentioned by the SWP, (3:196) as: “graffiti in modern Arabie 
character... visible on the lower older layer of plaster.” Those inscriptions, 
however, were neither copied nor studied. I am not sure whether the “graffiti” 
mentioned in the report of the SWP is the writing which I spotted between 
the images on one of the photographs in the IAA archives. On the original 
photograph the writing is very small and barely recognizable. However, once 
enlarged an eight-line inscription appeared. (Pl. 22) 

Except for the hrst line written in black, the inscription was painted in 
white or other bright colour. A very professional hand produced this inscrip- 
tion. The lines are straight, and the line spacing is consistent. The letters are 
perfectly balanced and it is ciear that an experienced calligrapher wrote the 
text. The script is naskhl with a tendency towards the cursive ruf ah. Part of 
the writing is defaced, and it is difficult to date the inscription on the basis 
of the script alone. It could well be the work of Christian Arabs who were 
involved in the late 19 th century construction works in the monastery. But it 
seems highly improbable that an ordinary worker, or even a master builder 
could have had such good knowledge of Arabie calligraphy. It is evident that 
the Arabie writing was superimposed on the surface of the older frescoes. 
From its contents, it is also obvious that the inscription — a prayer — was pro- 
duced by, or for, a pious person, evidently an Arabie speaking Christian; and 
its location between the images of the saints is for the purpose of drawing 
blessing from them, or seeking blessing in the prayers of other visitors and 
worshipers offered in front of the saints. Usually such inscriptions contain a 
phrase invoking divine mercy for “whomsoever reads (the inscription) and 
says Amen.” It is possible that such an invocation exists in the parts which I 
am unable to decipher in this inscription too. 

Clermont-Ganneau, who visited the place November 26, 1873 ( cf. AR 1:30) 
reported that the “frescoes which decorate the church and the ruined chapel 
are coverd with graffiti, painted or engraved.” (PEF, Qarterly Statement, 1874: 
88) Since he does not say anything more about the graffiti, it is difficult to 
say whether this one was among them. If so, then it exists in the place from 
before its present restoration. (Pl. 22, Fig. P25) 
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Pl. 22. Inscription on the ChapeFs fresco 


Invocation 

Date: undecided 

(T [(?) (^' ji» k c^jSO 

b a Jj J ‘tibd 4*Lj(i obUa^» 

uy 5 ' (A Cj j^la <J (V jt <-Jj 

Have mercy O Lord, have mercy on... (name) and Abu Anijad (?) b. Harun (?) the 
master (?) and forgive his sins and cause him to attain his aspirations in this world 

and the world-to-come... amen, amen; and also O Lord (be pleased with) In the 

Kingdom of Heaven... amen, amen. 
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In some places I am not sure about the reading, and I leave improvements 
and corrections to the readers. 

In line 3 I am almost sure about the word al-wali which could also mean 
the benefactor. The language seems to be Christian Arabie, especially such 
terms as malakut as-sanid\ 

The urge to leave graffiti by visitors seems to be ingrained in human 
nature. It is particularly true when a surface (stone, stucco etc.) belongs to 
a monumental structure or to a holy place. In the last case the writer of the 
graffiti wished to draw a blessing from the holy place. The holy place could 
be Islamic or non-Islamic. The apse of one of the ruined churches at Kur- 
nub (MamshTt, Mampsis — Map\|/tq) in the western Negev had been covered 
by such graffiti, consisting of short invocations such as: “O Allah, forgive 
(so and so...”). On the plaster of the Synagogue of Susiyah, in the Southern 
Judean desert, graffiti was left written in ink. The same can be said about all 
the inscriptions from Baytjibnn (q.v. CIAP, 1) and from Dayr Dubban and 
'Ein Zurayb published in this volume. Some graffiti are far more substantial 
than the simple ones containing a name and a short Standard invocation. 
Like the one from Beit She'arayim (in the addenda to this volume above), 
they could be a literary piece: a poem or a short story. In a book attributed 
to Abu Faraj al-Isfahant (c. 375) dedicated to the “literature of strangers,” 
the author collected many samples of these graffiti pieces. 

The first entry telis the story of graffiti that was supposedly written by 
caliph Ma’mun (813-833) in a church. The person who telis the story was 
with the caliph, during one of the latter’s campaigns against the Byzantines. 
They entered into “an old church in Syria,” and having spent long time in it 
marveling at its decorations, the caliph did not want to leave without leaving 
his mark in the place. He turned to his companion and said to him: 

When strangers on journeys and people far removed from their friends and companions 
enter a well-known place and a famous site, it is their habit to leave behind a record of 
their presence in order to seek blessing in the prayers of (other) strangers, travellers, 
and people bereft of their kith and kin (on their behalf). I want tojoin in, so get me a 
pot of ink.” The caliph then wrote a few verses wishing the strangers who read them a 
safe return to their loved ones, and finished with: ‘‘so when you read it, know that it 
was I who wrote it. (Crone and Moreh, (trans.) 2000:21-22). 

This is most probably an anecdote. The names were inserted into a frame 
story or foundation tale, in which identities could be changed at will. What 
matters is the frame story, which contains the place and circumstances in 
which graffiti messages were inscribed or written. Names of caliphs or other 
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important personages are only changing decorations for such stories, but 
the basic foundation tale is true. 

The graffiti among frescoes in Dayr al-Qalt is another such example. In this 
case I am almost sure that the writer, or the commissioner of the inscription, 
was a Christian. Examining the inscription it is easy to see that it was not 
done in haste or on the spur of the moment. On the contrary, the writer 
was very professional. He chose the space between two winged dark figures, 
apparendy angels, and prepared the background for the inscription, painting 
a rectangular space in dark paint (except the top painted in white). Only 
after preparing the background that had to be left to dry for sometime, he 
or a professional calligrapher wrote the first line in dark paint and the rest 
in white. 

The Arabie epigraphic material found in the monastery of St. George and 
in Klian al-Hathrurah will be considered together. They represent ciear 
non-literary evidence about the major route which passed through Jericho 
to Jerusalem, and about the building work in the monastery, which took 
place prior to the renovations of Callinicos in the 19 th century. 

Clermont-Ganneau, who in December 1873 visited the monastery (he pre- 
fers “convent”) “which lies in the wildest part of the WadI,” described it just 
a few years before it underwent renovation. Most of the details contained 
in his report stili exist. The inspectors of the British Mandatory Department 
of Antiquities (now in the IAA files) naturally describe the renovated mon- 
astery. 

In the field work Clermont-Ganneau was helped by Conder and Tyrwhitt- 
Drake who had been working in Jericho and its vicinity for the PEF, Survey 
of Western Palestine, and obtained from them the initial information about 
the Greek-Arabic inscription on the gate of the monastery, commemorating 
certain building activity in the place (see below No. 3) , which he then went 
to copy himself. ( AR, 2:30) Conder had prepared a plan of the site, which 
is described as “a ruined monastery perched on the side of a perpendicular 
precipice on the north bank of Wady Kelt.” ( SWP , 3:192) The caves above 
the monastery, the places of the cells of the ancient Laura, are described as 
“inaccessible” (as they are today) . 

Jericho and its environs — The archeological find 

Already in the 2 nd century BC, the Hasmonean rulers made extensive use of 
the abundant water of the springs of 'Ayn Fawwar (the principal spring of 
WadI al-Qalt which supplies up to 3.6 million cubic meters of water a year), 
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of Ayn al-Qalt, and of another two lesser springs. They led the water by a 
sophisticated System of aqueducts to irrigate the gardens in the west of the 
plain of Jericho at the foot of the mountain ridge. The Hasmonean kings, 
and later also Herod, built their winter palaces at the opening of WadI 
al-Qalt. The impressive remnants of these palaces were discovered in the 
excavations in Tilal (or Tulul) Abu al-‘Ala’iq (Is. Gr. 191 140; N. Is. Gr. 241 
640. Colloq. Tlul Abu al-Alayeq and Tlal Abu’l-Alayeq; jAtak jj' (J ji>) JW 

not y) J ji> as in SWP, 3:224; index, 2:352 for sheet XVII) which was 
begun by Charles Warren already in 1868, (Guerin, vol. cit. 28-29. SWP, 3: 
224-226), and carried on in 1909, 1911, and 1950-1951. The most intensive 
excavations, however, took place since 1973. Tilal Abu al-Ala’iq, (the name 
which I verihed with the Bedouins in the area) are two artihcial mounds, 
that is to say, telis, on the northern and Southern banks of the opening of 
WadI al-Qalt, 0.5 km. to the east of the Judean mountains overlooking the 
plain of Jericho, and 1.5 km. to the Southwest of the modern city, and just 
north of Aqabat (colloq. Aqbet) Jabr, where the ascending ancient road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem begins. 

For a quarter of a century since 1973, Ehud Netzer of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem carried out most extensive and thorough excavations in the 
sites, uncovering the huge complex of palaces, baths, theatre, hippodrome, 
gardens and pools, as well as the huge 500,000sq.m. royal estate and no less 
than hve aqueducts, which lead the water for its irrigation and for the other 
needs of this great project. The particular attention and great interest paid by 
the Hasmoneans and Herod to Jericho, and the massive expenditure involved 
in the building of the palaces and estates there, are fully understandable. ( BJ, 
I. 407, 659; II, 59; Ant. XVII, 161, 194) Since ancient times Jericho and its 
environs, enjoying several good water sources, fertile land and hot climate, 
was famous for its extensive plantations of date palms and other expensive 
agricultural products. It is not surprising that Josephus calls Jericho a “divine 
place,” ( BJ, IV, 469) and he is joined by other sources that laud Jericho’s 
gardens, also stressing the fact that the abundant supply of water as well as 
its hot climate made it an ideal place for the growing of various types of 
perfume and medical plants particularly the balsam, which gained the city its 
particular fame. ( Cf Guerin, vol. cit., 31-39) Its dates, which earned her the 
name “The City of palm trees,” (Deut. 34:3; Judg. 3:13) were regarded the 
finest (Pliny, / List. Nat. XIII, 4; Guerin, vol. cit, 48-49 quoting major classical 
sources), and the city continued to possess rich date-palm groves well into 
the Crusader period. (Saewulf, (1102) 1848:45) 

The desert area around it, especially the secluded caves burrowed in 
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the precipitous gorges of WadI al-Qalt and die Mountain of Qarantal (or 
Quruntul, the Arabie form of the Latin: quadraginta — forty) the traditional 
place of the Temptation of Jesus, were he fasted for forty days (Mark, 1:12- 
13, Luke, 4:1-2), attracted monks and anchorites since the early centuries 
of Christianity. Pilgrims made the area a regular station in their route of 
visitations encouraging the Christian population to keep inns, and supply 
them with Services, “and cultivation seem to have declined.” (Smith, 1968:182 
n.2; SWP, 3:184 and the sources there) This could not have been a serious 
decline because after the Islamic conquest the agriculture flourished with 
dates, indigo and bananas as its main produets. (MuqaddasI, 174; MarmardjT, 
1951:8; Le Strange, 1890:396-397) 

In time, sugar cane was introduced and the city developed sugar produc- 
tion of excellent quality. (Yaqut, Buldan, 3:111 s.v. “Rlha”’) Sugar production 
continued under the Crusaders, as has already been mentioned above, and 
the revenues of the Canons of the Holy Sepulcher from them were substan- 
tia! (William of Tyre XV, 27, quoted by Smith, loc. cit. “5,000 pounds sterling 
annually” Tristram, 1882:202). The ruins called “ Tawdhin as-Sukkar ” — the 
sugar mills, near Teli as-Sultan, date probably to that period. (Guerin, vol. 
cit., 39, quoting Jacques de Vitry). Sugar was stili cultivated and produced 
near Jericho in the 14* century, which means that the mills either continued 
to work or were reactivated. ( Ilnd., note 2) 

Nothing remained of this prosperous and fertile city by the end of the 19 th 
century. It deteriorated to “a miserable mud hamlet with a few black tents 
pitehed among the houses.” (SWP, 3:172) From the once extensive palm groves 
famous for their excellent dates there remained in the city a “single palm.” 
( Ilnd., 168) The process of its deterioration from which it revived gradually only 
in the 20 th century, began towards the end of the Crusader period. Arculfus, 
who travelled the country in the later years of the 7 th century, speaks of its 
“large groves of palm trees” that stretehed between the uninhabitted site of 
the ancient city and the Jordan River. The palm groves were “interspersed 
with open spaces, in which are almost innumerable houses.” (Wright, 1848: 
7) Some 400 years later, Saewulf in 1102, described Jericho as “a fertile 
land covered with trees, and producing all kinds of palms and other fruits.” 
(Ibid., 45) Some two centuries later, however, the picture changed. Sir John 
Maundeville in 1322 wrote that Jericho, “which was once a litde city, but is 
now destroyed, and is but a litde village.” (Ibid., 177) Wlien Henry Maundrell 
arrived at the plain of Jericho on March 29, 1697 the only thing he had to 
say about the place was: ‘Jericho at present (is) only a poor nasty village of 
the Arabs” (ibid., 450) Guerin refers to the place as consisting of 50 crude 
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mud houses, inhabitted by poor miserable looking peasants, remarks about 
the disappearance of all die rich agricultural products that once represented 
the splendour of Jericho. He attributes this deplorable condition of the place 
to the constant attacks of the Bedouin tribes, as well as the indifference of 
the few peasants in the area. (Guerin, Samarie, 1:153 vol. cit.) The revival 
of the modern town is no doubt connected with the acquirement of large 
cultivable areas by some of the rich families of Jerusalem at the end of the 
19 th century, and MuhyT ad-DTn al-Husaynfs reconstruction of the water Sys- 
tem of WadI al-Qalt to water his extensive plantations (no. 4 below). Soon 
the town became the winter resort for the wealthy, together with assuming 
its historical status as a station on the major route connecting western Pal- 
estine with Trans-Jordan, particularly after the establishment of the British 
administration in both following World War I. 

Jericho has always enjoyed strategic importance, occupying the entrance 
to the major routes leading from the north, east, and south through Jordan 
Valley, into the heart of the country. It is not a coincidence that the Bibli- 
cal account about Joshua’s invasion began from Jericho, and its occupation 
exposed all the routes into the heart of the land to the invading Israelites. 
(Joshua 6) 

The two Roman milestones, one of which the local Arabs call dabbus al-Abd 
found on the route of Tafat ad-Dam (Guerin, Samarie, (1):155; AR 2:33-34, 
SWP, 3:192), as well as the two Muslim ones (see below Nos. 1, 2), discov- 
ered on the ancient route to Jerusalem that runs along WadI al-Qalt, add 
another angle to the massive archeological evidence about ancient Jericho, 
and lend support to the literary testimony of the sources regarding the key 
importance of the place. It is therefore understandable that various rulers of 
the city paid attention to its defenses, and built around it, in commanding 
areas, several forts and watchtowers to defend its agricultural areas, and the 
main routes leading to it. Many of these towers and small citadels were also 
uncovered in the excavations. A famous fortress commanding the large-scale 
Herodian project from the Southwest was called Cypros after the name of 
Herod’s mother. Is it possible that the name was preserved in the Arabie 
Jabr, which is found in the two names of Bayt Jabr. One is the “Lower Bayt 
Jabr ” — Bayt Jabr at-tahtam, which was in the late 19 th century “a small fort 
on the south side of the Jerusalem road, commanding the ascent from the 
Jericho plain.” (SWP, 3:190) The remnants of this “fort,” an almost square 
tower about 8x8 m. massively built are stili standing over a hili on the south 
bank of WadI al-Qalt. (Fig. P.26) This ascent, or mountain pass, leading to 
Jerusalem above WadI al-Qalt, now called the “Mountain Pass of Jabr” ' Aqabat 
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Jabr. (Is. Gr. 190 139. SWP, 3:184 with reference tojosephus) The second Bayt 
Jabr — the “Upper Bayt Jabr ” — Bayt Jabr aljawqani, at some distance up the 
pass, was a water reservoir, part of the aqueduct system which brought the 
water of the springs of ‘Ayn Farah and ‘Ayn Fawar to the agricultural projects 
around the mouth of the valley. It is situated almost opposite the Monastery 
of St. George next to the “Roman Road” running along the Southern side of 
the ravine of the Qalt. Today it is a heap of ruins with stili the remnants of 
a domed structure above the remnants of the reservoir. (Fig. P27, ibid., 190- 
191; Meshel and Amit, 1989:233, pl. 6 and map pl. 1) It has been wrongly 
identihed with Trex (0pr)^), the fortress which Alexander Jannaeus (BC 
102-76) built. (Avi-Yonah, 1962:119) 

The inscriptions studied below are connected with the route to Jerusalem 
passing through Jericho; with the monastery of St. George, and with the 
aqueducts, which transferred the water of the springs of WadI al-Qalt to the 
gardens of Jericho. 

'Ayn al-Qalt — the name in an Islamic tradition 

Before proceeding, however, I wish to add to the information about ‘Ayn 
al-Qalt a curious report in the Muslim sources about a spring or a well bear- 
ing this exact name. 

According to this report, which Yaqut quotes from his sources, the follow- 
ing story was told by the wife of a certain Shurayk (or Sharlk) b. Hubashah 
from the tribe of Numayr who participated in Caliph ‘Umar’s expedition to 
ash-Sham. 

We halted at a place called al-Qalt — says the lady — and my husband, Shurayk, went 
to fetch some water. His bucket feli into al-Qalt. And because of the multitude of 
people (at the spring) he was unable to retrieve it. He was told to wait until nightfall; 
and when, in the evening he descendet! into al-Qalt he tarried there. While Caliph 
‘Umar was preparing to move on, I came to him anci reported about the place of my 
husband. ‘Umar decided to stay in the place for three days, and resumed his march on 
the fourth when Shurayk reappeared. The people asked him about his whereabouts, 
but he approached ‘Umar holcling a leaf in his hand... He said: ‘O Commander of 
the Faithful I found in al-Qalt a passage, and a certain person came to me and led 
me into a lanci the like of which is not found among your lands, with gardens which 
bear no resemblance to the gardens of the people of this world... I took this leaf, 
and beholcl it is a leaf of a fig tree.’ Then ‘Umar called (the Jewish convert) Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar and said: ‘do you find anything in your Books about a certain person from our 
people ( ummah ) who woulcl enter into paradise and then come out (alive)?’ Yes’ he 
answered, ‘and if he happens to be present I can point him out.’ ‘He is present,’ said 
the Caliph. Examining them he (Ka‘b) pondered, and said: ‘this is he’ (consequently) 
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‘Umar proclaimed that “the dress of Banu Numayr be green even to this day. (Yaqut, 4: 

386; Maras id, 1955:1116; Le Strange, 1890:292-293) 

One has to differentiate between the legend and the fact, which both Yaqut 
and the Marasid repeat about al-Qalt being a place in Ash-Sham (a general 
term which includes Palestine) with a source of water. The place and its 
topographical features could well serve as the stage for such a legend about 
the gate of the passage into paradise hidden in the rocky precipice of Ayn 
al-Qalt. The legend did not remain in the wonderful spring in the wilderness. 
Sometime between the 13 th and the 15 th centuries it migrated from al-Qalt 
to Jerusalem. The name of its hero was slighdy changed; he was now called 
Shurayk b. Hubashah and also b. Hayyan from the tribe of Tamlm, and his 
unusual excursion to paradise began when he lost his bucket when fetching 
water from a well at the Haram area on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. 
The legend in its new version, recorded by SuyutI (d. 911/1505) and copied 
by Mujlr ad-Dln (Le Strange, 1890: 198-199; Mujir ad-Dln, 2, 1973:13-14) 
omits also the presence of ‘Umar at the scene as well as the part played 
by the Jewish sage with his books, and clothes the legend with complete 
Muslim attire relating it to a tradi tion of the Prophet, and placing ‘Umar in 
Central position as the final authority on the source of the leaf. The Prophet 
reportedly said “verily a man from among my ummah shall enter paradise 
walking alive on his feet” and ‘Umar, receiving the report in MadTnah, sent 
word to say that if the leaf did not dry but remained fresh, it was surely 
from paradise where nothing is exposed to change. ( Ibid .) 

The water system 

The aqueducts that led the water of WadI al-Qalt to the plain of Jericho 
are no doubt of a great importance. To this very day, they are one of the 
three main sources of water, which enabled Jericho to flourish as a rich 
agricultural settlement. The other sources of water are to the north of the 
city. The furthest is ‘Ayn al-‘Awja (coli. ‘Ein el-‘uja) about 12km. to the north 
of Jericho, followed by ‘Ayn Nu‘aymah (coli. Ein N‘eimeh) and ‘Ayn Duk, 
and thereafter ‘Ayn as-Sultan (the Spring of Elisha) at the foot of the Teli 
of ancient Jericho. All these northern sources of water were connected by a 
complicated system of aqueducts, described already by Tyrwhitt-Drake in a 
special report in the SWP, 3:179. The other source of water was that of the 
two major springs of WadI al-Qalt: ‘Ayn Fawwar and ‘Ayn Farah (mentioned 
above in connection to the Hebrew name Perath) in addition to ‘Ayn al- 
Qalt. The water from these sources was transferred by the western aqueduct 
system to the plain in ancient as well as in modern times. 
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This highly sophisticated aqueduct System was studied in great detail by 
Zeev Meshel and David Amit who prepared the first complete map of all the 
various components of the System. They discovered a complex of channels, 
covered canals, tunnels, bridges, stone and pottery pipes that were built, 
rebuilt, repaired and changed courses since the Hasmonean Period until 
the early middle Ages. (Meshel and Amit, 1979:67ff.) Ten years later they 
published their findings in a further detailed study called “The water supply 
of the Cypros fortress,” which shows the various stages of the development 
of the project from ancient times until the early middle Ages. This was, no 
doubt, one of the more sophisticated water-conducting Systems in the coun- 
try, next to the water systems of Jerusalem, Caesarea and Acre. 

It is ciear that such a complicated water system needed strong authority that 
had access to wealth and skilful human resources to build and to maintain it 
in good working order. Due to the difficult terrain involved, the aqueducts 
of WadI al-Qalt required parti cular professional skills and exact engineering. 
It is not surprising that the inscription commemorating the reconstruction 
of the system in modern times (below no. 4) describes in flowery words the 
works of HusaynI, the landlord who owned the extensive plantations near 
Jericho, as “inspired” by God, and the work of the “building” of the aqueduct 
as ‘genius’ (' abqan ). Tyrwhitt-Drake prepared a description of the system of 
aqueducts in WadI al-Qalt, which he published in the PEF Quarterly Statement. 
(1874:36-44) It was later copied in the SWP, 3:l74ff. (The description of the 
canals is on pp. 179-180) 

The detailed description in the relevant places in the Survey following 
Tyrwhitt-Drake ’s report is worth quoting here even now when we have at 
our disposal the detailed modern study of Meshel and Amit. This descrip- 
tion deals with the canal aqueduct system, as well as with the bridges and 
other structures that supported it, as they looked at the later part of the 
19 th century, just before Husaynfs reconstruction between 1880 and 1912. 
In quoting this material, the original spelling of the Arabie words was left 
unchanged. Since in the description of the canal system reference was made 
to the bridge over which the water was transferred from the northern bank 
of the WadI al-Qalt to the Southern one (one of originally live bridges that 
supported the system), the description of this bridge known as Jisr ad-Dayr 
(Jisr ed-Deir ) will be quoted following the quotations relating to the canal 
system. ( Cf Meshel and Amit, 1989:239) 

Five aqueducts were found in WadI al-Qalt, two of which come from ‘Ayn 
FaTah (Is. Gr. 180 137-N. Is. Gr. 230 637) and three from WadI al-Qalt itself. 
The latter diverges at Jisr ad-Dayr, to which there will soon be a special 
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reference. The aqueducts of Wadi al-Qalt proper begin with 

a single channel which runs 100 feet above the bridge, which is reached by a shoot, 
as already described. The channel runs along the side of the hili on the north. Small 
bridges of a single arch span the tributary ravines. There is also a continuation of 
the channel at the higher level, which supplies Deir el-Kelt, reaching as far as a cave 
above the monastery. 

The channel, which runs from the bottom of the northern pier of Jisr ed-Deir, fol- 
lows the north side of Wadi Kelt and turns north at the opening of the pass. It was 
traced to the neighbourhood of the Sugar Mills ( Tawdhin es-Sukker), and in parts was 
found to have pipes like those of the aqueducts from ‘Ain Far‘ah, laid in a cemented 
channel. 

Two channels start from the Southern pier of Jisr ed Deir; one at the level of the 
channel on the top of the bridge, one from the level at the bottom of the pier. They 
flow side by side at these two levels, one 40 feet beneath the other, along the south side 
of the valley. The upper aqueduct was not traced beyond the mouth of the pass, the 
lower ends in a birkeh near the mouth. They are of masonry throughout, somewhat 
resembling that of the aqueducts from Solomon’s pools. Just opposite Deir el-Kelt is 
a fine wall of masonry, similar to that of Jisr ed-Deir, about 30 feet high, built against 
the cliflf. The channel of the upper aqueduct runs on the top, and beneath there is 
a culvert through which the lower aqueduct runs, near the bottom of the wall. There 
is another small channel about Vz mile long, which joins the upper aqueduct at Jisr 
ed-Deir, coming from the south side of Wady Kelt; The upper channel runs occasion- 
ally uphill, though never, of course, as high as its original level at the ‘Ain Kelt; on 
the top of the wall it is roofed in with flat stones, like the channel of the aqueducts 
at Caesarea... 

As far as can be judged, these aqueducts are of the same date with the bridge, which 
is probably older than the Crusading epoch. They are probably to be ascribed to 
Roman times, or perhaps the Byzantine period... The two aqueducts from ‘Ain Farah 
run at a higher level, beside the road, south of Wadi Kelt. Their course is extremely 
devious at one point; the channels cross and re-cross one another. In places they are 
tunneled through the hili. The high level is carried across a ravine in one place on a 
massive bridge of rubble-work, faced with ashlar 120 feet long, and 35 feet high, with 
a pointed arch. (SWP, 3:227-228) 

At the time when these words were written, this highly sophisticated System of 
aqueducts, channels, tunnels, and pipes had long been neglected, demolished 
in many parts, and ceased to serve its function. It was, however, traceable and 
repairable. As mentioned above, one of the impressive parts of the system 
was the bridge over the ravine, which is locally known as Jisr ad-Dayr — The 
Bridge of the Monastery. The following is its description. 

This fine bridge is connected with the system of aqueducts in Wadi el-Kelt. It spans 
the valley west of the Monastery of Deir el-Kelt. 

The bridge is now broken. The total height of the water-channel above the bottom 
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of the valley is 70 feet. The main arch has a span of 46 feet, the smaller of 15 feet 
each. A roadway on arches crosses beside the bridge, 44 feet below the water channel. 
The arches are semi-circular, and the whole structure is of well-squared masonry... 
At the springing of the main arch there is a course of stones drafted with smooth 
boss and irregular draft, as in Byzantine buildings... the stones are from 1 foot to 2 'A 
feet in length and 9 inches high, the size of the early Crusading masonry. The water 
channel is lined with cernent, white and hard; beneath this is a layer of grey mortar 
full of ashes 1 inch thick, beneath this again one layer of broken pottery, and flints in 
cernent 3 inches thick. This grey mortar is often found in Byzantine ruins, but also in 
Roman work. The arches are covered with stalactites formed by the dropping water, 
now dry and hard. 

The aqueduct enters the bridge on the north side by a shoot at a slope of about 1 to 
1, descending the face of the cliff from a level of about 100 feet high er. This shoot is 
also covered with stalactitic sediment. The channel approaches the bridge by a sharp 
cui ve. It appears that part of the water is conducted to the foot of the bridge by a shoot, 
the rest crosses, and by the Southern piers there is another vertical shoot. 

Thus two aqueducts start from the bridge south of the valley, and one from the north 
pier. There is no exact method of dating this bridge, but the round arches indicate that 
it is not later than the middle of the twelfth century, and it may originally be Roman 
work repaired at a later period. Visited 26 th November 1873. ( SWP ’, 3:205-206) 



Pl. 23. Cypros: the large bridge and the main aqueduct (reconstruction) 
courtesy Meshel and Amit 


The excavations in the site of Hasmonean and Herodian Jericho, and the 
discovery of the aqueduct System which supplied the complex of the palaces 
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at Cypros, plantations, pools and gardens with water from WadT al-Qalt (and 
other sources of water), supplied also the proofs that the bridge and the 
aqueducts connected with it are not of Roman origin. (Pl. 23) The flourish- 
ing of the monasteries in the Byzantine period, and the building projects of 
Justinian must have been accompanied by the reconstruction of the aque- 
ducts System, which underwent, like the site of the Laura and the monastery, 
periods of deterioration and revival. From the accounts of Tristram in 1864, 
and of Clermont-Ganneau and the surveyors of the PEF in 1873, it is ciear 
that at the second half of the century both the monastery and the aqueduct 
system were deserted and destroyed (Tristram, 1882:197). 

The description of the miserable state of the few inhabitants of Jericho 
(Rtha) and the total lack of any interest of the Ottoman Government in 
contributing anything to the area explain this desolation. For in order to use 
the water of the springs around Jericho for supporting agriculture, there is 
need for intensive involvement of determined authority, which was lacking in 
the area throughout the end of the Mamluk and the whole of the Ottoman 
period. Without changing the miserable state of the inhabitants in general, 
and establishing proper authority, even the attempt in 1848 of the governor 
of Jerusalem to revive the growing of indigo in Jericho was doomed to failure. 
The following words of Mehmet Pasha describing to Mgr. Mislin the failure 
of his project are indicative: 

“I made various attempts in the Jordan Valley and Jaffa. In Jericho they planted, on my 
orders the indigo (rui) , and it grew wonderfully, but before it ripened, the Bedouins 
from the eastern side of the Jordan came, and destroyed everything, and burnt the 
houses of the peasants. I gave orders to repair the watch tower of Jericho; I stationed 
50 soldiers there to protect the crop and the pilgrims, but there was need for this 
number of guards for each field. The tribes hate each other; they carry raids at nights; 
they cut the trees; they plunder fields and rob as much as they can...” (Quoted by 
Guerin, Samarie, (1):50). 

Fifty years after this report, a project of reviving the place as a private enter- 
prise by a local Jerusalemite landlord of the influential HusaynT family did 
succeed. The inscription already mentioned commemorating this project 
describes two stages, one in 1297/1880 and the other in 1330/1912, in which 
the waters of WadT al-Qalt were again harnessed to activate a mill and water 
(Husaynfs) plantations in ‘Aqabat Jabr at the same place where Herod had 
his extensive gardens watered by the same sources and by a similar water- 
ing system. 
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The inscriptions on the routes to Jerusalem 

There are two inscriptions in this section, which represent the route from 
Damascus to Jerusalem at the beginning of the Umayyad period. The one 
is kept in the Monastery of St. George (Pl. 26), and the other was found 
at Klian al-Hathrurah (Pl. 25) . Both milestones could not have been found 
far from their original sites, one mile from each other, near this Klian, and 
the fortress of Tafat ad-Dam overlooking it. (Figs. P17, P18) 

The route fromjericho to Jerusalem has been described above. Until the 
paving of the present new road to Jericho it followed the ancient course, 
which passed along the Southern side of the ravine of WadI al-Qalt in a gen- 
eral westerly-southwesterly direction, and reaching Klian al-Hathrurah turned 
westward to begin the ascent towards Jerusalem. (See map. Pl. 24) 
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Pl. 25. No.l Milestone from Khan al-Hathrurah 


Pl. 26. No. 2 Milestone from St. George 


CIA, IJerusalem, “Ville,” p. 21 ( Ibid .) 


The inscriptions studied below refer to the route which led from Damas- 
cus to Jerusalem. In what follows I shall examine the course of this route, 
for which the epigraphic material is the only complete evidence. The rep- 
ertoire of milestones and road construction inscriptions from the time of 
Abd al-Malik was substantially enriched with the discovery in 1968 of two 
milestones near Flq in the Golan (Jawlan) Heights, on the main road from 
Damascus. Early in 1994, during the survey for the CIAP, I saw these two 
milestones together with more inscriptions from Flq and other sites in the 
Golan, and recorded them. About five years later, Amikam Elad published 
the milestones. (Elad, 1999:33ff.) 

Similar to the two milestones from the vicinity of WadI al-Qalt (Pls. 25, 
26) discussed below, also the ones from the Golan indicate the distance from 
Damascus. They add, however, important information to that supplied by the 
first four milestones from the time of 'Abd al-Malik, which Max van Berchem 
published (CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” 1: 17-21), and the inscription commemo- 
rating the works of the same Caliph at 'Aqabat Flq (CIAP, 1 : 1 02ff.), which I 
published in 1966. This information is the exact date that was preserved on 
them. They were both erected in 85/704. On one of them even the month 
Sha'ban, 85/8 Aug. — 5 Sept. 704 was indicated; that is to say very near the 
Caliph ’s death. 

In my earlier studies of the inscription commemorating the leveling of the 
mountain pass of Flq ('Aqabat Flq), I showed that its date was Muharram 73 
(May-June 692). This means that the positioning of milestones was a long 
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process which took place after the construction of the road itself, and that 
the leveling of the mountain pass was only part of it. That the milestones 
were erected following road repairs on a wide scale can be learnt from the 
language of these inscriptions that speaks about the “repair” or “reconstruc- 
tion” (' 'imdrah ) of the roads and the “construction” or “making” (s ari ah) of 
the milestones. 

The two inscriptions from the Golan will be republished later under the 
entry of Flq ( q.v .). At this point it is worth noting that, coming from the last 
year of c Abd al-Malik’s life, they represent a long project of this Caliph, which 
he must have regarded as one of the main tasks of his civil administration. 
As he could have learnt from his Roman predecessors, the building of roads 
was very necessary for maintaining the control of the Central power over the 
provinces. It facilitated effective communication, both civil and military, and 
efficient organization, activation, and exploitation of the state intelligence 
Services. Abd al-Malik is famous in Islamic history for the restoration of the 
unity of the Empire (Jama'ah cf. Sharon, 1991:130-133 and n. 39) which he 
achieved when he succeeded to subdue, after almost ten years of military 
and political efforts, the separatists activity in various provinces, notably the 
eastern ones and the Hijaz. The building of imperially controlled roads was, 
obviously, a key component for the success of this policy, to which the special 
interest in Jerusalem must be added. 

Now, since the Aqabah inscription represents a work carried out by the 
CaliplTs uncle (Yahya b. al-Hakam), 12 years before the placing of the mile- 
stones in the same area, it would be safe to assume that the other milestones 
were also erected in the course of these twelve years, or thereabouts, when 
the roads between Damascus and the other major centres of the Empire 
received particular attention. 

The centrality of Jerusalem in the CaliplTs religious policy probably explains 
the fact that at least four of the milestones were directly connected with it. 
Two of them, discovered at Abu Ghush ( CIAP, 1 :4) and Bab al-Wad ( CIAP, 
2:4-5), bear the name of Iliya, the Roman name of Jerusalem, and the other 
two, discussed below, come from the Jerusalem — Jericho road. 

On the last two and on the ones from Flq the distance from the capital, 
Damascus, is indicated. This, theoretically at least, points to the state project 
of repairing roads and hxing milestones in the Roman-Byzantine style. Due 
to Abd al-Malik’s policy towards Jerusalem, symbolized by the building of 
the Temple-like edihce of the Dome of the Rock, which was accompanied 
by intensive dissemination of traditions about it, it is not far fetched to 
assume that milestones were hrst erected along the routes connecting the 
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capital with the holy city, and of the latter with the Coastal plain and the Sea 
Route, (this was also van Berchem’s view. Ibid., 24). The question whether 
milestones were actually placed on the other roads during 'Abd al-Malk’s 
time, will remain open until more epigraphic material is discovered. There is 
enough evidence, however, that al-Walld, 'Abd al-Malik’s son and successor, 
continued his father’s project, and placed milestones on some other main 
routes of the Empire. Although some of the Arabie sources speak about a 
wide range, all-comprising project (for example: “he built milestones on the 
roads” (“ band al-amydl fi at-turuq.” ‘Uyun in Fragmenta, 1:5) one is allowed to 
wonder whether it is not an exaggerated statement, and that the “milestones” 
were not only connected with the hajj route to Mecca. (Elad, 1999:50; CIA, 
Jerusalem,“ Ville,” 1:23 n.5) The fact remains that in spite of the literary evidence 
about the maintenance of roads and the setting up of milestones by Walld I, 
and some of his successors, the only milestones that we have until now from 
the Umayyad period belong only to 'Abd al-Malik, and the few from the early 
'Abbasid period come from the hajj route from Iraq to Mecca. 

The sources actually speak about Caliph al-Walld erecting rnana ir (the vari- 
ant manabir is a copyist mistake) on the roads, which means that he set up 
along the main roads elevated pillars or columns on top of which fire was lit 
at night (hence: mandr and manarah — light tower). At the same time these tali 
pillars also served as land marks or “milestones” — amydl) . If one can rely on 
Azraql (Kitab Akhbdr Makkah, 1, 1858:414), these “milestones” — amydl — were 
three cubits tali, namely between 5 feet to 7 feet, or 1.5m. to over 2m. (Hinz, 
1955:55-62) 'Abd al-malik’s milestones, properly inscribed, were just about 
2 feet or 0.60m. high. It is ciear, however, that they could not have stood 
freely on the ground, especially since they were manufactured from slabs 
of stone. They must have been attached to or built into, a bigger structure, 
which could have been used for the lighting of fire signals as well. 

The Damascus — -Jerusalem route 

The sources speak about the “ band ” system, which connected the capital 
Damascus with the various provinces of the empire. The Arabie literature, 
especially the genre of aivtiil, that is to say stories and tradi tions about 
“pioneers” — “the hrst” who (“ aiviual manj did or invented something 
new — attributed to the institution of the “ band’ — the state postal and intel- 
ligence Service — to Mu'awiyah b. Abu Sufyan, the hrst Umayyad caliph. The 
main roads of the empire created the network of the system, and it is only 
reasonable that the milestones — amydl — and the light posts — mana ir- — were 
erected along the band routes. ( Cf. “Barld” EI and EI 2 ; cf. Elad, 1999:48 n. 
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64, 49 n. 65; CIA, Jerusalem^ Ville 1:23 and notes) I have grave reservations 
about taking seriously the stories of the awa il — a literary genre aimed at 
entertainment. This element of entertainment also colours much of the 
evidence supplied by even the “historical sources” — including Tabarl and 
BaladhurI — that display a ciear adab guise, and were compiled more than 
one and a half to two centuries after the events. However, it is far more rea- 
sonable to assign the reinstatement of the band System to ‘Abd al-Malik — the 
unifier of the empire, and the true founder of its administrative, monetary, 
and religious Systems. ( Cf Hameen-Anttila, 2000:115-118 and n. 13; Sharon, 
1991:130f.) 

The identity of the Muslin ruler who initiated the “ band ’ System, which 
has Byzantine and Persian origins, is less important for our discussion than 
the map of the band network itself, that must have developed over a long 
period since the time of 'Abd al-Malik and his son Walld. In this network, 
what were the routes that connected Damascus with Jerusalem? 

The inscriptions (discussed here) mentioning the distance “ from Dimashq 
to this rrnV were found near the main Jerusalem — Jericho road. Some two 
miles to the east of Klian al-Hathrurah, the authors of the SWP, 3:192 and M. 
de Saulcy (Voyage autour de la Mer morte, 2:129-134) noticed an un-inscribed 
milestone (which, because of its round shape, the local Arabs named Dabbus 
al-Abd — the Club of the Black Slave, or Dabbus ash-Shaytdn — the Club of the 
Devii) . They, as well as Clermont-Ganneau, identihed it as a Roman Mile- 
stone. Clermont-Ganneau accorded it much attention and a rather long 
discussion, arguing that in addition to Dabbus al-Abd there was near Klian 
al-Hathrurah (“Hathrur” in his description) another remnant of a Roman 
milestone. Referring to ‘Abd al-Malik’ s milestone he remarks that the Caliph 
was only following the existing Roman system of roads, as well as imitating 
their “milliaria as he did the coinage of the Rumi (AR 1, 1896:33-36 and 
notes. In the RAO, however, he says that the “Roman milestones” belonged 
to the “ bornage ’ of ‘Abd al-Malik. RAO, 1, 1888:205). 

However, as van Berchem pointed out, none of the milestones was found 
actually in situ (CIA, Jerusalem, “ Ville," 1:24), just as the two other milestones — 
from Abu Ghush (q.v.) and Bab al-Wad (q.v.) — that were also moved from 
their original place more than once. The same can be said about the two 
milestones found at Flq. What is rather interesting about the six milestones 
hitherto discovered is not only the fact that they all belong to the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, but also that they come in pairs: three groups of two inscriptions 
which originally followed each other. That is to say, three pairs of consecutive 
milestones, one mile apart. The milestone from Abu Gush marked the 7 th mile 
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from Jerusalem, and the milestone from Bab al-Wad marked the 8 th mile. The 
milestones from St. George’s monasteiy and Klian al-Hathrurah marked the 
108 th (or the 107 th ) and the 109 th mile from Damascus respectively. The two 
milestones from Flq mark the distance of 52 and 53 miles from Damascus. 
One case is a coincidence, two cases may be a “double coincidence;” (to use 
van BerchenTs expression, ibid., 26) a triple coincidence, one must admit, 
seems rather unusual. The only possible explanation for this occurrence 
is that whoever removed these milestones, for a secondary usage in some 
other construction work, was aware of their proximity to each other: when 
he found one he did not have to go too far to get the other. Later, when 
the stones were removed again, and partly destroyed in the process, and the 
builders reshaped them for their purposes, they were also used in differ- 
ent buildings, and in separate sites. In the case of the two milestones from 
the road to Jericho it is very possible that the two neighbouring milestones 
were never used together and that they had been removed not too far away 
from their original sites. These facts must be taken into consideration when 
attempting to figure out the route that connected Damascus with Jerusalem. 
There are three possibilities. 

1. The route via Trans-Jordan: Damascus — Nawa — Dar‘ah — Jarash (Gerasa) — as- 
Salt — across the Jordan to Jericho — via the ascent of Adummlm to Jerusalem. 

2. The route along the Jordan Valley to the west of the Jordan: Damascus — Kuswah — 
FTq — Baysan — Jericho — Jerusalem. 

3. The route following, on the whole, the classical “Sea Route:” Damascus — Kuswah — 
Jasim — FTq — Tiberias (or Beth Shean, Baysan) — Lajjun — Nabulus — Jerusalem (or alter- 
natively: Tiberias — Lajjun — Qalansuwah — Ramlah — Jerusalem. (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
78-79) 

The hrst route, which came from Damascus southwards to Salt via Dar‘ah 
(ancient EdreT) and thence across the Jordan to Jericho and Jerusalem is 
preferred by Clermont-Ganneau, who was the first to study the milestone 
from Klian al-Hathrurah. He does not think that the stone was moved too 
far from its original site, and that this is the route designated by the inscrip- 
tion. The distance of 109 miles mentioned in this inscription (as well as 108 
or 107 miles in the sister one, from the monas tery) corresponds well to the 
distance between the Klian (and the Monasteiy) and Damascus, which is 
220km. as a straight line on the map, and around 260km. following the road 
that “must have left Damascus descending south-southeast, then keeping on 
the east side of the Jordan until the highland of Salt, it crossed the river 
in front of Jericho and reached Jerusalem passing by Klian al-Hathrurah.” 
(RAO, 1:204) 
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Since the Arab milestones belong to the first century of the Muslim era, 
and since all the Arab geographical sources represent the ‘Abbasid period, 
the earliest almost 200 years after Abd al-Malik, we must rely on the Infor- 
mation about the Roman-Byzantine roads in Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 
The Umayyad period represents direct continuation of the Roman-Byzantine 
map of communication, the general features of which are stili valid to this 
day. Clermont-Ganneau’s suggestion advocates the route which connected 
Damascus with Philadelphia (Amman). This route had a branch which left 
it at Gerasa (Jarash) and following a southwestern direction reached as-Salt 
(Avi-Yonah, 1963:84 map). Today this is the main road which connects Jeri- 
cho with as-Salt and 'Amman; Crossing the Jordan over the Allenby Bridge. 
It was a major route during the Mamluk and Ottoman periods as well. ( Atlas 
of Israel, IX, 11) 

The second option: the Roman-Byzantine route that connected Beth 
Shean (Baysan, Scythopolis) direcdy with Jericho seems to be a good pos- 
sibility. The route is marked on Peutinger’s map. (Tabula Peutingeriana, ed. 
K. Miller; Abel, 2, 1938:227; Avi-Yonah, 1963:91 quoting Thomsen who in 
1917 prepared a detailed description of the Roman roads and listed carefully 
the Roman milestones discovered along these roads. ZDPV, 1917:1-103) Any 
one of these two routes, the one via Trans-Jordan, and the one along the 
Jordan Valley to the west of the Jordan, could be the route to which the 
milestones may be attached. The distance is more or less the same whichever 
route is chosen. 

The discovery of the milestones at Flq seems to suggest that the route via 
Beth Shean (Baysan) may be favoured. This ifwe regard all the “road inscrip- 
tions” of ‘Abd al-Malik as a homogeneous repertoire. In such a case the road 
from Damascus to Beth Shean, as we know from the Arabie geographical 
sources, followed the following course: Damascus — Kuswah — Jasim — Bayt 
Ra’s — Flq — Tabariyyah. (Ibn Khurradadhbih, BGA, 6:78) While one branch 
of the road turned northward to Tiberias, the other turned southwards to 
Beth Shean (Baysan) and Jericho, with a branch turning southwestward to 
Nabulus, and joining the main road running along the Central mountain 

ridge, along the watershed towards Jerusalem, and Hebron. 

This route, which was suggested as the third option for the reference of 

the milestones, although cannot be ruled out, seems very improbable, not 
only because it is longer than the two other routes, but also because it does 
not come near the road to Jericho. In such a case the milestones had to be 
brought to Tafat ad-Dam from far, 108 and 109 miles “from Damascus,” 
on the long route, for no reason. (On this route see Abel, 2, 1938:226 
“VI. — Artere centrale” and map Pl. 27) 
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local Bedouins call the whole area around die Khan — Ard al-Hathrurah — “The 
Land of Hathrurah.” They gave me two explanations to the word: one that 
it means a territory which has many hilis or many summits, the other that it 
refers to the red fragile rock of the area. I suspect that the hrst explanation 
was invented on the spot to satisfy my curiosity with a positive answer. The 
second one, which I obtained sometime later, is probably the correct one 
because there is another territory along the Southern part of the Dead Sea 
which also bears the name of al-Hathrurah. It extends between the deep 
ravines of Nahal Hemar (WadI al-Muhawwat) and Nahal Ye'elTm (WadI Umm 
al-Bldun) — Is. Gr. 175 060 175 073 to Is Gr. 180 060 180 071. Both territories 
show similar type of sedimentary rocks, and it is this feature of the land and 
rock formation which gave its name to both areas. One may speculate the 
possibility that the broken terrain with its many scattered ball-like rocks that 
are popularly called “potatoes,” remind the viewer of pustules or scattered 
grains of unripe dates or grapes, but this is a mere guess. 

Erroneously the Klian is called al-Klian al-Ahmar — the Red Caravanserai, 
mixing its name with the name of another site about two and a half kilometers 
to the south west of Khan al-Hathrurah known as Khirbat al-Klian al-Ahmar. 
(On the old source of this confusion see Clermont-Ganneau’s remarks in 
AR, 2:35 note) The latter is the site of the monastery of St. Euthymios the 
Great (Is. Gr. 1819 1333) that was established as a Laura in 428, and dedi- 
cated as a monastery in 482, undergoing many reconstructions throughout 
the centuries. The monastery was active until the end of the 12 th or the 
beginning of the 13 th century. It was then deserted and was used as a Khan 
for the Muslim pilgrims to NabI Musa with the name of al-Khan al-Ahmar. 
(Meimaris, 1989) 

In the site of Khan al-Hathrurah the Mamluks established around 1315 a 
Khan, and the place was known by name of Qaryat al-Kathlb — the village of 
the (sand) hili; dehnitely an appropriate name for this elevated place. ( Atlas 
of Israel, IX/11) This name, however, has far greater significance than just 
topography. It is connected with the growing importance, during the Mamluk 
period, of the site locally known as Maqam an-Nabl Musa identihed with the 
tomb of Moses. In the year 668/1269-70 Baybars built a shrine in the place, 
which had been known before, though there is no mention of any previous 
building on the tomb. (Mayer, 1933:31 quoting ‘UmarI, Masalik al-Absar, ed. 
Zeki Pasha, 1:176) The sources that describe the building of Baybars add 
that “he built a domed chamber and a mosque over the tomb of Moses, and 
it is near al-Kathlb al-Ahmar, and he endowed it with a waqf.” {Idem., 1933:30 
quoting al-Kutubl) 
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Al-Kathib al-Ahmar appears in well-known traditions ascribed to the Prophet, 
and included in all the major, and most venerated, collections of hadlth. 
The Prophet, describing to his disciples the circumstances of Moses’ death, 
mentioned the latter’s burial place saying: “had I been there I would have 
shown you his tomb to the side of the road below the heap of the red sand.” 
(BukharT, Sahih, Jana' iz, 69 (68); Muslim, Sahih, FadSil, 157, 158) In another 
tradition the Prophet said that during his night journey (isra) he passed 
by Musa, who was standing and praying at his tomb near al-kathlb al-ahmar. 
(Muslim, Sahih, Fadchil, 164: jAj .Lp 3LI ^ y> t Js ■ Ojy 

Oji J j*jli) Leo Aryeli Mayer who published the inscription that com- 

memorates the building of the Shrine of Maqam an-Nabl Musa (Mayer, 1933: 
27-32) remarked: “ ‘the heap of the red sand’ was identihed with a red hili 
on thejerusalem — -Jericho road (kilometer 19.150) on the top of which the 

crusaders fort Turris Rubea was built.” {Idem., 1933:29 and copious notes) 
This explains both the selection of the name Qaryat al-Kathib for the Mamluk 
Klian and the migration of the name — al-ahmar to this Klian as well. 

The ancient remnants discovered during the latest excavations (carried out 
by I. Magen) , showed that the place, lying half way between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, was used as a road post from ancient times until the present. We 
have mentioned that during the Crusaders Period the Templars protected 
it with a fortress, which kept the ancient Biblical name of Ma c ale Adummlm. 
{Maldouin, Maledoim, Tour Maledoin — Chastel Rouge, Cisterna Rubea { ?) AR 2, 
loc. cit. Smith, 1968:181 note; Hoade, 1984:473 — 474) Its fate was very much 
connected with the ability of the local authorities to control the route and 
look after it. In the period between the fall of the Crusaders and the hrm 
establishment of the Mamluk rule it must have deteriorated, but then it revived 
at the beginning of the 14 th century when it was built as a proper Klian ( “ ab 
Kathlb” ) . In the 19 th century the Egyptian Ibrahlm Pasha built it again ( SWP , 
3:207 and note), but the report of the Survey { ibid .,) speaks about “a few piers 
and some of the walls stili are standing.” The report adds that on the other 
side of the wall there are two or three small caves. The guards who were 
posted at the road until the middle of the 20th century used some of these 
caves (Fig. P21). In one of these caves “a stone with Arabie inscription was 
found.” {Ibid.) This is no doubt the Milestone of Abd al-Malik, which was 
transferred around 1884 to the Imperial Museum in Istanbul. The ruined 
Klian was again built as a Turkish Police post in 1903, but it was bombarded 
and ruined in 1917 during the war. It was rebuilt in modern times and has 
been used as a police check post. 
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1 

Milestone 


65-86/685-705 


A slab of marble 0.39x0.31m. the top and right parts broken and lost; 
discovered in Dayr Mar Jiryis in 1896. 6 visible lines of which only the left 
parts (about the last two thirds of the lines) were preserved. Monumental, 
angular, early Umayyad script typical of 'Abd al-Malik’s inscriptions. Medium 
size letters, incised, no points and no vowels (Fig. 15 Courtesy IAA, and Pl. 
26 van Berchem). Publication: CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville’ l:19f. (No. 3), and note 
1; RCEA, 1:15 (no. 16) 

itl itl AJ il' aJ| 

XS- XS- ij'„ | j Jjj ljj& « jUuw \ ^Lmi ij 

»](*\ JJd 'i— [— » J](0 I J-Lai jfi A_[_dp 4U](i I (!)C-^j [^jit]^ 

Al Uj Jl~a[' 


Basmalah. There is no god but Allah alone; He has no companion. Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace. Has ordered the repair 
of this road, and the construction of the milestones the servant of Allah, ‘Abd al-Malik, 
the Commander of the Faithful. May Allah’s mercy be on him. From Damascus to this 
milestone (there are) one hundred and six miles. 


L.6. As van Berchem remarked, and as one can see in the photograph 
(supplied by the IAA archives), the word amyal (only the alif of which is 
missing) is very ciear. Since this word is in the plural the numbers preced- 
ing it must be between 3 and 10. Max van Berchem preferred the number 
7 for the missing miles units. His decision was based on the assumption 
that the original sites of this and the following inscription (no. 2) were not 
far from the places of their discovery next to the Monastery and the Klian 
respectively. 

2 

Milestone 


65-86/685-705 


A slab of marble 0.41x0.40m. the top part broken and lost; Discovered in 1884 
in the ruins of Klian al-Hathrurah, and transported to the Ottoman Museum 
((linili Kdsk) in Istanbul. 7 lines Monumental, angular, early Umayyad script 
typical of Abd al-Malik’s inscriptions. Medium size letters, incised, no points 
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and no vowels (Pl. 25 van Berchem). Publicationi Clermont-Ganneau, RAO, 
1:201-213; CIA, Jerusalem, “ Ville' l:15f. (No.l); RCEA, 1:13 (no. 14) 

ill ill *Us£ AJ oJ^-j ill Ali (*-h] 

kilAil »LP *LP j Jjj jii!l [AjIp 

J~o io Uj J~1'(V 'JL* J' j~i*o ja aJLp(*\ i»! (!)C^j jil 

Basmalah. There is no god but Allah alone; He has no companion. Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace. Has ordered the repair 
of this road, and the construction of the milestones the servant of Allah, ‘Abd al-Malik, 
the Commander of the Faithful. May Allah’s mercy be on him. From Damascus to this 
milestone (there are) one hundred and nine miles. 

Studying a Roman milestone from 'Ajlun, Clermont-Ganneau was sure that 
the route which 'Abd al-Malik milestones delineated “had as precedent 
the route and milestones of the Roman emperors,” which must have been 
“maintained or renovated in the interval by the Byzantines.” (RAO, 1:211) 
Such an assumption is not far fetched. This is to say that even if the mile- 
stones were moved from their original sites, especially the one found at the 
monastery, they could not have been moved more than a few miles. I shall 
show that inscription no. 2, found at Klian al-Hathrurah, was discovered, 
more or less, in situ. 

The very long discussion of both Clermont-Ganneau and van Berchem 
about the exact length value of the Umayyad mile, based on the assumption 
that the milestones were originally posted near the place of their discovery, 
is reasonable. (RAO, l:204ff; CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” l:26ff.) However, the 
attempts at finding an exact unwersal value for the Arab-Umayyad mile are 
doomed to failure, simply because in reality there was no such universal 
value, even if in theory it is not difficult to find it. (Hinz, 1955:63, but cf. 
Elad, 1999:47- 48) 

The literary sources are not very helpful, not only because they represent 
the ‘Abbasid period, but also because the information supplied about in refers 
to distances in terms of day’s in march (marhalah) . Even when distances are 
measured by miles, such as in the case of the information supplied by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (p.78) , who wrote about 230/845, and who in his position as 
the chief of post and intelligence should have known best, the length of the 
mile oscillates between 1500 to 2400 m. (Elad, loc. cit .) Studying at length the 
two Umayyad milestones from Fiq (q.v.), and the information about the Arab 
mile, Elad proposed that the Umayyad mile was “about 2285m.” (Ibid., 46) 

His conclusion is based on the assumption that the two milestones were 
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originally posted around Flq — the place of their discovery. Since the dis- 
tance between Damascus and Flq in the Umayyad period was about 120km. 
(actually today — via Quneitra — it is 123km), and since the two milestones 
indicate the distances of 52 and 53 miles from Damascus respectively, the 
simple division of 120 by 52.5 (the mean figure of 52 and 53) give the resuit 
of 2,285.7l4m. The truth of the matter is that these calculations, accurate 
as they may look, do not permit general conclusion about a universal value 
of the Arab mile. Wlien real, not theoretical distances are concerned, there 
was no reliable technical method of measuring the exact length of long 
distances “on the ground.” 

This is the reason for the diverse value of the Arab mile when the infor- 
mation (gathered from milestones and literary sources) is compared with 
the actual length of the relevant routes. Based on such comparison, I have 
shown (following van Berchem) for instance, that the milestone found at 
Abu Ghush ( q. v. ) represented a mile of about 2000m. 

There was, of course, the Roman heritage and probably remnants of 
the Roman system of milestones, but now we know that by the time of 
the arrival of Islam, the Roman system was already forsaken. Although the 
Roman name — mil - — was retained for the Arab unit, it had a different value, 
and therefore, even if some memories of the Roman system stili existed they 
could not be of much help. On the other hand, the routes that had been 
delineated by the Roman milestones retained their courses, and remained 
active in the subsequent centuries. Most of these ancient Roman (even pre- 
Roman) tracks remained the basis for the network of modern roads. 

All the inscription-based calculations regarding the Arab mile, however, 
stand or fall on the assumption that live of the six milestones from the time 
of ‘Abd al-Malik hitherto discovered at Flq, Klian al-Hathrurah, Dayr Mar 
Jiryis, and Abu Ghush were found at the original site or very near it. As far as 
the milestones measuring the distance from Damascus, Clermont-Ganneau 
calculated a mile of 2466m. This gave him a distance of 269km. from the 
Umayyad capital to Klian al-Hathrurah. (JA , 8 em serie, 9:472f; AR, 2:35 n.2) 
Max van Berchem rejects the figures of 1950, 1969, 1973, and 1848 to 2353 
meters proposed by various scholars (CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville” 1:27 and notes 
1,2,3), as well as the high figure of 2592 proposed by Lagrange, ( RB , 3, 
1894:136f; 6, 1897:104f; CRAIBL, 24, 1896:306), concluding that the value 
of the mile “does not deviate much from 2500 m.” {CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville” 1: 
29, and n.3) 

Since there are now four milestones measuring the route “from Damas- 
cus,” and since this route, whether following the course east, or west, of the 
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Jordan, was about the same length, it is worthwhile examining whether there 
is near uniformity of the mile-value used for this particular route. 

The exact distance between Klian al-Hathrurah and Damascus via Jeri- 
cho — Beth Shean (Baysan) — ‘Aqabat FTq — is 249km. Assuming that the 
109 th milestone was posted at the Klian or very near it, then the mile equals 
2,284.40369 m. This hgure conforms with astonishing accuracy to Elad’s 
calculations that established a mile of 2,285.71428; the difference between 
the two figures being the negligible 1.31061 m. If, therefore, the Jerusa- 
lem — Damascus milestones represent a uniform mile of just below 2,300 
m., that raises a question about the exact site of the milestone found at the 
monastery. If the stone was originally placed somewhere along the route 
opposite the monastery, its distance from Klian al-Hathrurah would then 
be little more than 7 km. (not 5 km as calculated by van Berchem), that 
is to say 3 miles almost to the dot. At this point along the road stands the 
ancient water cistern of Bayt Jabr al-Fawqanl, or Manzil Jabr (in the map, Is. 
Gr. 1390 1894. Fig. P28. Meshel-Amit, 1989:230-233), and from it there is a 
path which leads to the monastery. In such a case the missing digit in the 
fragment of inscription no. 1 above should be six. The milestone should, 
therefore, be the 106 th from Damascus, rather than the 107 th as proposed 
by van Berchem (CIA, Jerusalem, “Ville,” 1:29, conhrming Lagrange) or the 
108 th proposed by Germer-Durand, (Cosmos, 18 April 1896 quoted in CIA, 
Jerusalem, “Ville, ”1:19 n.l). That the milestone from Klian al-Hathrurah was 
found, more or less, in situ seems very logical. 109 miles multiplied by 2.285 
km. equals 249.06 km. which is the exact distance to Damascus. 

As far as the milestone from the monastery is concerned, here one cannot 
be sure, because it could have been brought there from anywhere along the 
route, within a reasonable distance of 3-4 miles either way. Theoretically, 
therefore, the missing digit could be anything from 3 to 10 except for the 
already employed 9, but I am convinced that it is 6. 

There is one remaining problem regarding these two milestones, for which 
I have no satisfactory answer: why is the grammatical construction indicating 
the number of miles different between the two inscriptions, which seem to 
have been produced by the same artist or at least at the same workshop? In 

milestone no. 2 the number 109 is expressed as one unit and 

in milestone No. 1 enough text was preserved to indicate that the number 
was divided into units and one hundred. The units are followed, as it should 
be, by “miles” in the plural — amyal — and the “hundred” by “mile” — rml - — in 
the singular. 

That both inscriptions were produced by the same artist or in the same 
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workshop can be easily observed from the similarity of the orthography, espe- 
cially from the writing of the word dimashq where the letter dal was incised 
in both inscriptions distinet from the last three letters of the word. 

From the comparison of ali six existing milestones, it is possible to arrive 
at the following conclusions: 

1. The formula used for the milestones was not rigid, and deviations were allowed 
to the extant that some inscriptions (such as these from Flq) supply the date of the 
project and the identity of the person responsible for it. 

2. There is a ciear difference between the paleography of each one of the three groups 
of inscriptions. The inscriptions from the vicinity of the Monastery of St. George, 
depicting the distance from Damascus, are less sophisticated than the ones indicating 
the distance from Iliya (Jerusalem). The latter clisplay near perfect letters and orna- 
mentation reminding of ‘Abd al-Malik’s inscription at the Dome of the rock. 

3. The inscriptions from FTq are a class of their own not only because of their formu- 
lae but also because of the basalt stone on which they were engraved, impairing the 
elegance of the script. 

4. It is ciear that there was no uniform value for the Arab mile when real distances 
were measurecl. However, it seems that in measuring the distance from Damascus to 
Jerusalem a particular effort was made, and the system of miles was pretty uniform. 

5. The milestones indicating the distance “from Jerusalem” seem to represent a dif- 
ferent system and a different mile value. 

Restoration of the Monastery 

Bi-lingual Greek-Arabic inscription commemorates construction work which 
took place in the monastery. From the language of the inscriptions, both 
the Greek and the Arabie, it is difficult to know whether they commemorate 
wide scale construction works in the monastery or just the gate. (Pl. 28; Fig. 
P28) The following is the Survey’s description of the inscription and its loca- 
tion. “A low door scarcely high enough to creep through is surmounted by 
a flat lintei, above which is a low relieving arch, the stones are drafted and 
well cut, above this a very barbarous inscription in Arabie and Greek, and a 
loophole over the inscription.” ( SWP , 3:196-197; cf. ibid., 3:179) 
Clermont-Ganneau remarked that the bilingual inscription “is probably 
of a late date. The Greek portion is most incorrect in orthography and syn- 
tax, and is moreover carved in slovenly fashion and difficult to decipher.” 
He published in the PEF, Quarterly Statement, (1874:89,90), two attempts at 
interpreting the inscription. Father Germer-Durand published his own read- 
ing of the Greek part ( RB, J uly 1892:442) unaware of Clermont-Ganneau’ s 
reading 18 years earlier. Germer-Durand read in the last line of the inscrip- 
tion the date of 12 March 950. This line is the most difficult to interpret, 
and Clermont-Ganneau remarked that Germer-Durand’s reading “is mere 
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guesswork, and seems to me more than doubtful.” ( AR, 2:31) Otherwise, with 
some minor differences, both scholars read die inscription pretty much the 
same. However, the remarks of Clermont-Ganneau about the last line of the 
Greek part are very convincing, which rules out the acceptance of the date 
of 950 CE as the date of the inscription. However, Germer is not suggesting 
the year 950 of the Common Era but of the Martyrs Era (see below). 
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Pl. 28. Gate and inscription drawn and copied for the SWP. 
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Construction text 

MarchEM 950/1234?? 

Two panels: the left one 0.50x0.30m. with a Greek inscription of 5 lines; the 
right one, 0.40x0.30m. with an Arabie inscription of 5 lines in crude pseudo- 
angular script; incised. Now kept in the Notre Dame de France museum. 
(Figs. 16, 17) IAA (PAM) squeeze: S.342. Publication: Clermont-Ganneau, AII, 
2:30-31; G. Germer-Durand, RB, 1892:442; Coli, van Berchem, 'Ayn al-Qalt 
(Der al-Kalt) env.24 and carnet 2: 47-50; Cosmos no. 402:244. Reproduction: 
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Clermont-Ganneau, AR 2:31; SWP, 3:196. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

(1) f ANEKENIS0H H IIA(POYXA/AAIA/XA) (2)MO(NH) AIAX( E )IPOI 
I(3)BPAXIM (KAI) TOY s A(4)AEA€>OY z A y TOY E ? (5)Xn? NIB n (or 
ri) IT z HYO Y E TE PA 

Germer-Durand: 

(1) ANEKENI0H H IIAP(OYZA) (2) MO(NH) AIA XIPOI 1(3) BPAXIM 
(KAI) TOYS A(4)AEA€>OYS AYTOY E (TEI) B(ASIAEIAS) (5)X(PISTOY) 
II(ANTOKPATOPOS) NIB M(AP)T(IOY) TOY HrOYME(NOY) TEPAS(I)- 
M(OY) 

(t (!)L-j^ (T j*-» (Y Ijd aLp JjLi < !>1 IJL* (\ 

^y>l JlSj (© \J j* ps-jj ili 

Greek: The (present/old/ whole) monastery has been restored by the hand of Ibrahlm 
and his brothers [in the year of the reign of Christ the Almighty 950, the 12th of 
March, under the hegunem Gerasimos]. 

Arabie: Ibrahlm and his brothers, the sons of Musa of Jifna have done this work. May 
God have mercy on them as on him who shall read it and say: Arnen. 

Greek: L.l. The word ’Av£K£vla0T] is for Av£Kaivla0r|. The reading of Ttapoiioa 
in the hrst line (“the present monastery”) is Germer-Durand’s suggestion; 
the other readings (“ancient” and “the whole”) were offered by Clermont- 
Ganneau. ( AR, 2:31) 

The Greek translation (modified by Uri Ben Horin) is based on the Cler- 
mont-Ganneau’s and Germer-Durand’s readings. The part between square 
brackets is the translation of Germer-Durand last line of the inscription, 
which had been rejected by Clermont-Ganneau as “guesswork” and “more 
than doubtful.” ( Ibid .) If Germer-Durand’s reading, especially of the date, is 
even moderately right, we would have to conclude that the monastery under- 
went renovations during a period of relative peace between the Crusaders 
and the Muslims (see below) , which is not impossible. However, it is difficult 
to ignore Clermont-Ganneau’s reservations seeing that the reconstruction 
of the whole line — notwithstanding the date — is based on a very few letters, 
and even Gremer himself wrote: “Les texts sont si mauvais que cette lecture 
ne peut etre presentee que avec beaucoup de reserves.” (RB, 1892:442 n.l) 
The date of 950 indicated here is according to the Era of the Martyrs (EM) 
beginning with the reign of emperor Diocletian in (CE 284) in recognition 
of the severe persecution of the Christians under him and his colleagues 
Maximian and Galerius. Lagrange, (RB, 1892:443) does not contest Germer’s 
reading; on the contrary, although he has reservations about the reading of 
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the word indicating the month of March, he points out that Germer’s read- 
ing seems to be confirmed by history. The reconstruction of the monastery 
in 1234 should be attributed to the reinstatement of the Christian rule in 
Jerusalem following the peace treaty between al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt and 
the Emperor Frederick II, which was in force until 1239. (Prawer, 1986 2: 
186ff. and notes) The period of rest between the conclusion of the treaty 
and the Kh w arizmians’ invasion in 1244, was good time for the restoration 
of monasteries. ( RB, loc.cit. and n. 1) 

The Arabie text is no less crude than the Greek text. It is not only because 
of the provincial orthography but also because of the provincial, colloquial, 
language. The usage of the noun shughl (1.1) for the building instead of 
bunci, 'irnarah, even 'arnal (see above q.v. Dayr Hajlah), and the word subyan 
(L.2) instead of abnd\ although correct, demonstrate the colloquial features 
of the inscription. The plural khwah for Ikhwah could be either a mistake of 
the engraver who missed the alef here as he missed the lam in the second 

word — — instead of or a reflection of a colloquial usage. I tend 

to to prefer the second possibility. The language seems to me completely 
vernacular reflecting the level of the knowledge (or ignorance) of formal 
Arabie in a village (Jifnah) populated mostly by Christians that for more than 
three generations were born and lived under Christian rule. I am almost 
sure that this is how the inscription was read: hcidha-ishshughoV amaluh ibrahim 
ukhnutoh sibyan musa- Ijifnam rahamhom diali uraham man qara uqal amin. Wlien 
rendered like this, in the colloquial speech, there is no need to correct even 
one word in the inscription. 

The Ai abic inscription begins with the information about the work without 
an introductory formula. The builders were Christians. This is ciear not only 
from the cross preceding the Greek version of the inscription, which in itself 
is a proof for the identity of the builders, but also from the fact that their 
village of origin was Jifnah which remained a Christian village till modern 
times. Wlien Guerin visited it in 7 July 1863 he found in it two communities: 
Greek Orthodox and Roman-Catholics. (Guerin , Judee, Samarie, 1:153) In 
1856 a Latin Parish was founded there with the Rosaiy Sisters teaching in 
the girl’s school from 1895. (Hoade, 1984:546) 
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Restoration of the aqueduct 

1297/1880 and 1330/1912 

The inscripdon was cut into the rock of the Western perpendicular cliff of 
the canyon of ‘Ayn al-Qalt, about 4 m. above the ground. (Fig.18) Its main 
part is enclosed in a rectangular frame 0.85x0.52m. above which a smaller 
frame 0.15x0.42m. encloses the Basmalah. 6 lines in monumental, modern 
nastd Itq; full points no vowels. (Pl. 29) Publication — Hebrew translation 
only: Y. Ziv, 1988:87-88. 



Pl. 29. The inscription of c Ayn al-Qalt (courtesy Y. Ziv) 
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Basmalah. Many centuries passed while the water of this vale were going waste until Allah 
inspired the genius man of action the Sayyid MuhyI ad-DTn Mustafa Hilal al-Husaynl in 
the year 1297 (=1880) of the Hijrah and he constructed the dam and established the 
mill, and built the gardens around them. And in the year 1330 (=1912) of the Hijrah 
he constructed the channel by the means of which he drew the water to the plains of 
‘Aqabatjabr that extend to the west and south of the town of Jericho. 

L.5. The word AAi instead of Sii is influenced by the colloquial usage. 

MuhyI ad-Din Mustafa Hilal al-Husaynl had only to repair the water system 
of Herod and his successors in order to water a large area which he acquired 
near Jericho, and which is known to this day as Mazra'at al-Husaynl. His two- 
stage project included first, the building of the water mill, up the valley, not 
far from the source of the spring of Qalt, in 1297/1880; and second, the 
reactivation of the Herodian aqueducts in 1330/1912, which HusaynI attri- 
butes to his being a “genius man of action.” The complex of the water mill 
was dehnitely his new work unlike the “canal.” The an cient water system was 
restored to water the HusaynI estates which were considerable in size and 
added much to the wealth and prestige of this famous Jerusalemite family that 
competed for the leadership of the city. In time, however, it also served the 
cultivated land of the local farmers of Jericho in general. In the beginning 
most of the water went to the Husaynls but with the passage of time greater 
portion was left for general usage. The ancient water system, described above, 
is based on the detailed study of Z. Meshel and D. Amit. In general there 
were a few aqueducts and canals that led water from the sources in the west 
to Jericho. The aqueducts passing over bridges and through tunnels, led the 
water from ‘Ayn Fawwar and ‘Ayn Farah to Cypros. They were built as high 
as possible, and stili conduct the water by gravitation to this fortress that was 
built over a high hili. The canal, which transferred the water of 'Ayn al-Qalt 
ran lower along the bed of the valley. (Meshel-Amit, 2002) 
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Is. Gr. 167 137 (N. Is. Gr. 215 637) 

Dayr (an-Nabl) SamwTl (also: Shamwll, SamwTl 
and Samull) or marsamwtl (Yaqut, 5:39; s.v. “Mar 
SamwTl,” Marasid, 3:1219) a local sanctuary, and a 
small hamlet to the northwest of Jerusalem. The 
relatively modern mosque with high manarah was 
built in the 18th century over ancient remains 
of various periods, on the top of the one of the 
highest mountains, (908m. above sea level) in the 
vicinity of the Holy City. (Fig. P29) The place is 
known simply as an-Nabl SamwTl (or in the local 
Aramaic dialect, Mar SamwTl strictly meaning St. 
Samuel) — following an ancient tradi tion that 
identihed it (wrongly) as the burial place of the 
prophet Samuel. The word dayr (monastery) was 
added to the name simply because when the Arabs 
occupied the country they found there a Byzantine 
church and a monastery, built in the 5th century 
over the grotto identihed as the burial place of 
the prophet. (Hoade, 1984:587) The stamps on 
jar handles discovered in large quantity in the 
place with the Arabie inscriptions Dayr Samwil or 
Shamivil from the 8th century are the best proof 
for this fact. Yaqut remarks (erroneously) that the 
word “mar in Syriae means a (Christian) priest,” 
and identihes SamwTl as “one of the (Jewish) ahbar” a term usually used in 
Muslim literature to signify the Jewish Rabbis or learned men. But it is ciear 
that he uses it without realizing that the Aramaic- mar means saint. The near- 
est name to the original name of the Hebrew prophet (Shenmel) survived in 
Muqaddasfs reference to the place. He called it Dayr Shamivil. (MuqaddasT, 
1906:188; Ranking, 1897:309; Le Strange, 1890:433) Since MuqaddasT is the 
nearest literary source to the stamps, discussed below, it is possible to read in 
them the name “ShamwTl” as well, taking into consideration that almost all 
inscriptions from that period lacked diacritic points, and the letters sin and 
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shin were identical. The spelling with sad, used by Yaqut (and the Marasid), 
represent the pronunciation of names of foreign origin. In foreign words, 
the pronunciation of the Latin “s” as sad is very common. (See bellow s.v. 
“Farkhah”) The local ivaqf authorities have adopted a very similar spelling 
in modern times too, reproducing Samuel as Samtiil. (Pl. 30) 

PRDPKT SHHUEL HDU5GUE 

Pl. 30. Sign fixed over the gate of “Proph e t Samuel Mousgue” by the Muslim ivaqf authorities 
(faithful to the original). Photographed in 1998. 

Arabie: Basmalah. An Islamic waqf. The mosque of prophet Samu’71 peace be on 
him 

Christians connected the site with the name of the prophet in the 5 th cen- 
tury, but it is possible that the tradition establishing this connection is much 
earlier. The commanding position of the mountain, one of the highest spots 
in the country, the wonderful wide view from which a large portion of the 
Holy Land can be seen even without ascending the minaret of the present 
mosque, make the mountain a very impressive topographical feature. (Figs. 
P30, P31) Guerin, who visited the place on 6 May 1863, standing on the 
tower over the mosque, left the classical description of the view that will 
always excite the visitor to the place. 

You see from there something which resembles a wonderful relief map, alive and vivid 
of about one third of the country. To the west the Mediterranean; to the east, across 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea the mountains of the Lands of Amnion and Moab; to the 
north the main mountain ridges of the mountain of Ephraim; to the south — the ridges 
of the mountains of Judah. This is the huge frame of the picture, which is revealed to 
your eyes, and in this frame, how many were the points that were once inhabitted or 
that are stili inhabitted! True they are now only the shadows of the past and no more 
than souvenirs, but these souvenirs are eternal. It is enough to mention one unique 
city, Jerusalem in the southeast, which can be seen very well with its domes and towers 
and walls.” (Guerin, Judee, 1:362-3) 

It is not surprising that the Christian pilgrims, who had sometimes spent 
years on their way to the Holy Land, and Crossing the last part of their 
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journey along the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, cried of joy when the Holy 
City, their desired destination, appeared before their eyes. This is how the 
mountain came to be known as the Mount of Joy — Mons Gaudii, Monjoie, 
Monjoye. (Abel, 2, 1938:447; Guerin, loc cit.) Sir John Maundeville early in 
the 14 th century describes the arrival of the pilgrims to the site. 

“Two miles from Jerusalem is Mount Joy, a very fair and delicious place. There Samuel 
the prophet lies in a fair tomb; and it is called Mount Joy, because it gives joy to the 
pilgrims hearts, for from that place men first see Jerusalem.” (Wright, 1848:175. The 
Latin original speaks about “ the first sight of the Holy City; “ eo quod peregrinis ab illa 
parte intrantibus reddit primum Sanctae Civitatis aspectum.") 

In modern times the course of the pilgrims routes to Jerusalem changed 
and the Mount of Joy ceased to be the place from which they first observed 
the city. 

The connection of the name of the place with the Prophet Samuel fol- 
lowed its identihcation with the birthplace of Samuel — Ramathaim-Zophim 
(. sofim ) as well as with his burial place, “in his house at Ramah.” There was 
nothing to back these identihcations except the fact that the names refer to 
elevated places. (For detailed discussion of the sources and the various views 
in the 19 th century see Guerin, Judee, l:362ff). 

Much more convincing is the identihcation of the place with Mitzpah 
(Mispah), a town mentioned byjeremiah (Jer. 41:1, 6, 10, 16) in proximity 
to Gibeon as the place where the temporary administrative centre was estab- 
lished by Babylonian conquerors of Judea under Gedaliah the son of Aliikam. 
The Mitzpah is again mentioned in 1 Maccabees (3:46) “which is opposite 
Jerusalem.” In the past, Mitzpah “was a place of prayer for Israel” ( ibid .). 
There, Judas Maccabeus chose to assemble the people before the decisive 
batde against the Greeks (BCE 166) under Gorgias. (Maccabees, 3-4) 

While the Ramah of Samuel was identihed with the village of ar-Ram to 
the north of Jerusalem, the identihcation of Mitzpah with NabI SamwTl seems 
very plausible, especially after the testimony of 1 Maccabees. This identihca- 
tion was challenged after the excavation of a large town in Teli an-Nasbeh, 
which had been also identihed with Mitzpah. Teli an-Nasbeh, however, is 
too far to be described as a location “opposite Jerusalem.” Albright and 
Avi-Yonah’s support for the identihcation of the Mizpah with NabI Samuel, 
although challenged by many scholars, seems very much in place (Smith, 
1966 (1968): 199 and n.7; Avi-Yonah, 1962:101 and n. 14). Lately Magen 
and Dadon, who carried the extensive excavations in the site, support this 
identihcation as well. The many archeological hnds establish beyond doubt 
that uninterrupted settlements existed in the place since the Iron Age until 
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modern times. (Pl. 31) The existence of rich spring in the site (Fig. P32) 
and its strategic position made it an ideal place for supporting sizeable com- 
munities as well as for fortified posts. (Magen, Dadon, 2000:62ff) 



Pl. 31. Nabi Samwil plan of the Archcological finds. (Courtesy Magen and Dadon) 

1. Tomb cave 2. The mosque, the nave of the Crusader church. 3. Mosque. 4. Entrance hall. 
5. Entrance hall to the tomb cave, northern aisle of the Crusader’s Church. 6. Northern entrance. 
7. Bridge leading to the church courtyard. 8. Entrance to the fort. 9. Western vault. 10. Quarry and 
moat. 11. Supporting walls of the church courtyard. 12. Southern vault. 13. Quarry. 14. Tower. 15. 
Internal vault. 16. Kilns and water reservoirs from the Mamluk period. 17. Kiln from the Mamliik 
period. 18. Crusader Arches and paved area. 19-20. The Hellenistic quarter and place of archaeo- 
logical finds from the First Temple and the Persian periods. 22-25. Kilns from the Umayyad period. 
26. Passage to a courtyard from the Crusader’s period. 27. Courtyard. 28. Quarry 29. Large stable. 
30. Foundation of a Tower. 31. Entrance opening. 32. Crusader’s water tank. 33. Small stable. 34. 
Drainage canal of the courtyard. 35. Crusader-built water tank. 36. Crusader-built water tank. 37. 
Water troughs. 38. Caves. 39. Pilgrims hostel. 40-41. Caves and structures dug into the rock — pre- 
Crusader’s period. 42. Hellenistic winepress. 43. Quarry. 
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Its impressive and commanding height made the site an ideal place for 
religious activity as well, when “the high mountains” and “the hilis, and ... 
every green tree” where preferred for the building of altars, sanctuaries, 
and “high places” of worship. (Deut. 12:2; 2 Kings 16:4; Hosea 4:13; 2 Ch. 
28:4) It is not surprising therefore; that the Mitzpah was connected with 
the name of Samuel in this regard too. It was one of the places where the 
prophet used to collect the people of Israel in times of great national crisis 
to invoke the divine help (1 Sam. 7:5-6). It was also one of the few places 
where he chose tojudge the people of Israel (1 Sam. 7:16) 

The erroneous identihcation of the Ramali as SamueFs birthplace and burial 
place is old, and the church built there byjustinian, containing the supposed 
tomb of the prophet, is stili shown to this day in the underground level of 
the present sanctuary, built over the remnants of the Crusaders church. The 
supposed tomb should, however, be empty if we are to believe St. Jerome’s 
report that under Arcadius (395-408), the bones of the “blessed Samuel” 
were transported (on 16 May 406), “from Judea to Thrace.” This caused 
such joy that “the laudatory voice of the people resounded from Palestine 
to Chalcedon.” (Quoted in Guerin, vol.cit., 303ff; Abel, 2, 1938:446) 

Later, we are told, the bones were transferred from Chalcedon to Con- 
stantinople. This was part of the effort made in the 5 th century to enrich the 
Capital of the Empire and of Christianity with remains of the saintly hgures 
of the Old Testament. (Abel, loc.cit .) This happened when the Byzantine 
church had already been in ruins for a long time, but the name of Samuel 
had already been well established there, and the supposed tomb was a site of 
pilgrimage for both Jews and Muslims, if we are tojudge from the fact that 
when the Crusaders came they found the tradition stili alive and proceeded 
to build a church over the ruined one. From the excavations carried out on 
the site, it is ciear that the Byzantine village continued its existence after the 
Muslim occupation. It changed its character into an Arab village, and became 
a busy centre for the production of pottery. (Figs. P33, P34) 

Baldwin II (1118-1131) gave the “mountain of St. Samuel” to the priests of 
the order of Citeaux (the Cistercian order founded in 1098) together with 
1000 gold coins for the establishment of a monas tery there, and they trans- 
ferred the mountain and the money to their brothers the Premonstratensi- 
ans (founded in 1120), who proceeded to build the monastery. In 1157 the 
monastery was already built, and in the church documents of the time was 
known as the “church of St. Samuel of Mountjoy” ( ecclesia Montis Gaudii). 
Ashlars for the building projects in both ancient and medieval times came 
from the local quarry, which must have exported huge blocks of stone for 
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building activity elsewhere too. The remnants of this quarry with the mas- 
sive stone blocks left in the middle of cutting are stili very impressive. (Fig. 
P35) 

After Saladin conquered Jerusalem in 1187, the church was turned into a 
mosque, and since then remained in Muslim hands. In 1192 Richard Lion 
Heart looked on the city of Jerusalem from the top of the Mountain of Joy, 
but neither retained it nor proceeded toward the holy city from it. In 1917, 
the British army had to fight a bitter batde against the Turks who had been 
well entrenched at NabT Samuel, capturing this highly strategic position prior 
to its final attack on Jerusalem. 

Sometime after their coming to the place, the Crusaders identihed it with 
Shilo, and this is how this wrong identification entered into some Hebrew 
itineraries of the late middle Ages. ( Cf Press, 2, 1952:593 and note 3 where 
he emphasizes that it seems that this identification between Mitzpah and 
Shilo goes back to the Tannaitic times). 

The Crusaders, appreciating the strategic value of NabT Samuel, built on it 
an impressive structure, which was a combination of a fortress, a monastery, 
and a church. (Pl. 32) The structure crowning the summit of the hili kept 
eye contact with Jerusalem and controlled the major route that led from the 
Coastal plain to the holy city. There is no definite date of the building, but 
from the Holy Sepulcher documents it is known that by 1107 the place was 
already built. The church was called the church of St. Samuel, keeping the 
ancient name which already existed in the place in the Byzantine period 
connecting it with the prophet. (Abel, 2, 1938:447). 

Since the Byzantine period, following Eusebius, Ramathaim-Zophim — Sam- 
uel’s birthplace — was identihed near Lodd (Lydda), and since it was well 
known that the remains of the prophet Samuel were removed to Chalcedon 
in 406 and thenceforth to Constantinople, it seems ciear that the Byzantine 
church as well as the fortihcation of the mountain by Justinian (who built 
a wall around the monastery and the church in the 6 th century) , were built 
not over the tomb of the ancient prophet, but rather in his honour. (Magen- 
Dadon, 2000:67) 

Jews convinced of the place to be the Ramali of Samuel, made pilgrim- 
age to it, especially on the 25 th of the month of Iyyar, which, according to 
tradition, is the date of the prophet’s death. A synagogue was built there, 
the keys of which were in the hands of a custodian who opened it to Jewish 
pilgrims and other Jewish worshippers, mainly from Jerusalem, who in time 
developed specihc regulations concerning the keeping of the sanctuary, 
lighting candles and spending two or three days in the place. 
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Pl. 32. Reconstruction of the Crusader castle and church (courtesy Magen and Dadon) 


This existed side by side with the Muslim activity in the mosque. It seems 
that sometime in the 16 th century the Jews had to give up some of their privi- 
leges there, but a report from the middle of the 18 th century speaks about 
the restoration of the Jewish pilgrimage to it. This is the custom to this day. 
(Press, vol. cit, 594 and references. More information see Vincent, RB, 1922: 
388-392, SWP, 3:149 and Abel, 2, 1938: 446-447. Robinson, l:456ff). 

MujTr ad-DTn in the 16 th century, describing (with much exaggeration) the 
borders of the mega-city of Jerusalem in ancient times, says: “And the city of 
the Holy Temple (Bayt al-Maqdis ) in the time of the Children of Israel had 
great buildings and spread over a large area. It was bigger than Cairo and 
Baghdad.” (Here come the names of the places around Jerusalem to which 
the built area of the city reached) . “From the north (it reached) the village 
wherein is the tomb of the prophet ShamwTl, may Allah bless him and give 
him peace. The Jews call it Ramali and its distance from Jerusalem about 
one quarter of a band .” (MujTr, (1) 1973:117-118) It is interesting that MujTr 
ad-DTn does not identify the place as “Dayr” and leaves the village nameless, 
but he is well aware of its identihcation by the Jews with SamueFs Ramali. 

A curious reference to the place is found in the itinerary of Evliya (jelebfs 
itinerary from the middle of the I7 th century. The Turkish traveler who 
visited the Holy Land between 1648 and 1650 speaks about the “village of 
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Shimwel perched on the top of a high mountain.” Referring to the sanctuary 
he says: “Here is the shrine of Shimwel son of Ishmuel peace be on both of 
them.” (Evliya Tshelebi(!), 1980:54). It is evident that the traveller must have 
heard these two names, the second identical with the Hebrew name of the 
prophet (the vowel “f added to help with pronouncing the Hebrew Shmuel, 
and came to the conclusion that these were two prophets, father and 
son. “They both are descendants of Moses and where of those prophets who 
received inspirations.” ( Ibid .) Finding in the place, however, only one tomb 
he remarks: “Shimwel is buried in a high shrine connected with the mosque. 
It is a place for pilgrimage for all and sundry. But it is uncertain whether 
Ishmuel too is buried under the high dome.” {Ibid.) Referring to these names 
St. H. Stephan remarked on their form in the Ottoman firmans saying that: 
“it differs between Ishmuln (A.H. 1033, A.D. 1624), Ishmuwel (A.H. 1192, 
A.D. 1778), and the present Shimwel.” {Ibid., n. 5) 

According to a modern inscription hxed above the main gate of the sanc- 
tuary (pl. 33) the mosque was renovated in 1345/1926-27. 



Pl. 33. Modern inscription over the gate of the renovated mosque 
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Modern construction text 

1345/1926-27 

A slab of marble painted green; 2 lines, modern, monumental naskhi, points, 
many vowels. (Pl. 33) 

iw Jl AijlyJlj 'Ju SjUp iJbr(Y 

Has renewed the bnilding of this mosque and cloister, the Supreme Muslim Judicial 
Council in the year 1345 (=1926-27). 


Stamps 

In the excavations that Y. Magen and M. Dadon carried out between 1992 and 
1999 in NabT SamwTl scores of stamps on jar handles carrying the name of 
the place, and other formulae, were found. A few kilns in which the pottery 
was fired — some in good condition — and other remains prove that pottery 
was produced in the place on an extensive scale during the late Byzantine 
and early Muslim periods. (Figs. P33, P34 Pl. 34) The huge remnants of 
pottery utensils and storage jars, and the unusual variety of these remains, 
show that pottery was produced as one of the main export products of the 
area. A stamped jar handle with the inscription “YI 1 15” (Yahud) in ancient 
Hebrew script attest to the fact that the production of pottery in the place 
go far back to the early Second Temple (Persian) period (Magen-Dadon, 
2000:65 and reproduction of YHD stamp). 

The fact that pottery from the early Islamic period, originating in NabT 
SamwTl, found its way to Jerusalem, being the nearest great urban centre, 
is not surprising, but as we shall soon see, the products of the NabT SamwTl 
potters reached much further than the immediate vicinity. 

Among the rich examples found in the site are large jars, which were used 
for the storage and transfer of liquids, especially oil and wine. The fact that 
wine was produced in the area can be proved by the suitability of the terrain 
for the growth of vines, and by the ancient wine presses, which are found 
around the place. That wine was produced in monasteries is a fact known 
to this very day. Even after the Islamic conquest, wine continued to be pro- 
duced in the monasteries, and in spite of the striet Islamic prohibition on its 
consumption, it was very much in demand also by Muslims, who knew exactly 
where to hnd the monastery where good wine could be found. (ShabushtT, 
1966:33, 176-7, 252, 259, and throughout the book) The “wine poems” of 
poets representing all the religions in the Islamic state should be called to 
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2 . 



Pl. 34. Reconstruction of a kiln 
(courtesy Magen and Dadon) 


mind as a ciear proof for the production and consumption of wine. 

Jar handles with stamps similar to the present ones were found also in 
Ramlah and Caesarea, ( CIAP , 2, 1999:290f.) which proves that the kilns in 
Dayr an-Nabl SamwTl supplied pottery to the Coastal plain as well or at least 
that their large jars reached the two main cities to the north-west: the capital 
of Palestine, and one of its major ports. Since the main road from Jerusalem 
to the coast passed through Ramlah it is not surprising to hnd there also the 
products of Dayr an-Nabl SamwTl. 

The stamps found in the excavations represent a variety of texts, but one 
group of stamps seems to represent the trademark of the facto ry, so to speak. 
In this group the name Yusuf follows that of the locality. This might have 
been either the name of the owner of the jar or of its producer. The first 
possibility seems more plausible, which means that large quantities of jars 
were produced for one person. It seems highly improbable that a stamp was 
prepared for one or two jars, and the fact that half a dozen identical inscrip- 
tions, namely “dayr sa/munl yusuf' were found in the excavations are ample 
proof for this assumption. The fact that other inscriptions with private names 
from the same site contain the word “ barakah ” — “blessing,” before the name, 
such as barakah ayyub, or even barakah ayyub b . c Uthman, prove that the owners 
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were intended. Incidentally, the inscription barakah ayyub appears also on 
ajar handle from Caesarea ( CIAP , 2, 1999:292) as well as die pious inscrip- 
tion allah ahad , — Allah is one. (IbuL, 293-4) In my notes I have an entry that 
a similar inscription was found also in the excavations near Herod’s Gate 
in Jerusalem. 

Sixty-six stamps from a large number of shards, mainlyjar handles, were 
studied in this entry. They represent most of the collection found in the site 
until the time of publication. There can be no question that more material 
of similar nature is likely to be found as the excavations proceed. Taking 
into consideration that the whole area of the pottery factory had already 
been excavated, mainly the kilns, it is probable that the bulk of the material 
in the site itself had already been unearthed. However, since the products 
of NabI SamwTl were sold, and used, as far as the Coastal town of Caesarea 
as well as in Jerusalem and Ramlah, (stamped jar handles found in these 
places point to NabI SamwTl as their place of origin) , one can expect to find 
more such material elsewhere too. The fact that NabI SamwTl ’s factory used 
labeling stamps for its products mean that pottery was mass-produced, and 
that it had gained some reputation to itself. 

The sixty-six stamps contain ornamental designs. The inscriptions consist 
of a few texts which were repeatedly stamped on the Jar handles. The for- 
mulae are as follows. 

Type 1 : Place of production only: “Dayr Samwil” (or, Shamwil) and “From 
Dayr SamwTl. (or ShamwTl).” Seventeen specimens in two groups: 

(a) Two specimens. Elliptic impressions, produced by two separate stamps 
2.5x2.1cm. and 2.9x2.4cm. on jar handles, near point of attachment to the 
body. Two circles enclose the inscription outer one sunken (incised) , inner 
one raised creating the field bearing the inscription or the ornamentation; 
reddish brown clay with some black grain. (Pl. 35). 3 lines, typical 8-9 cen- 
tury script, with tendency towards earlier date (see below); no points and 
no vowels. In all the following inscriptions and ornamentations the incised 
mold in mirror writing produced the impressions in relief. (All the following 
drawings are courtesy Magen and Dadon) 

Ji(V 


Dayr Samwil (Shamwil) 

An identical stamp, round, was discovered in Ramlah (now in the late Dr. 
Papo’s private collection in the city). In addition to exactly the same text it 
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Pl. 35. Dayr Sarmml 


is similar in size — diameter 2.3cm. — and style, and exacdy the same matri- 
ces. (Fig. 19) The description of the stamp above as “elliptic” could well 
be due to the movement of the seal on the wet clay, it could very well be 
that all these stamps were round and had the same diameter of about 2.5 
em. (or 1 inch). 

b) Fifteen specimens that represent more than one stamp. They are, 
however, all about the same size — 2. 3-2. 5 cm. mosdy round and some with a 
slight elliptic tendency. Some almost completely defaced, but the traces of the 
inscriptions allow sure identihcation. All the stamps were stylized in the same 
fashion: 3 lines inside a raised field encircled as in the previous specimen: 
well produced letters in relief representing 8 th century script. (Pl. 36) 




Pl. 36. Three specimens: min dayr Samwil. 
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J j -( r j *(1 jt> j*0 


From dayr Samwil (Shamwil) 

Already in 1940, R. W. Hamilton, reporting about jar handles with Arabie 
inscriptions, discovered near die northern wall of Jerusalem wrote: “Other 

similar handles have the stamp Jgya* 1 j-° min Deir Shamwil (Hamilton 
1940:16 n.l) 

Type 2 : Place of production and the name Yusuf. 

Three Specimens, one broken on the top right. Round stamp; diameter 
about 2.5cm; other technical details as in type 1. (Pl. 37) 



Pl. 37. Three specimens: dayr Sarrani Yusuf. 




Dayr Samwil (Shamwil) Yusuf 

As I have already stated, the name Yusuf is most probably the owner or the 
merchant, who must have purchased large quantities of the same large jars 
to justify the production of a stamp, although it was quite simple to pro- 
duce a pottery stamp of this kind. It was prepared from a cylindrical piece 
of clay, which could easily be handled on both sides of its round ends. The 
inscription could easily be incised in mirror letters and then hred. The same 
method is used to this very day. The name Yusuf or any other name could 
belong to the potter or to the owner of the factoiy, though it seems to me 
rather improbable. 
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A third specimen bearing an exactly identical inscription — “ dayr Samwil 
(Shamwll) Yusuf” in the same size and die same script — was discovered in 
October 1998, during the excavations carried out by Baruch Yuval and Gideon 
Avni on behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority inside the northern wall 
of Jerusalem near Herod’s Gate ( Bdb as-Sdhirah, colloquially known as Bdb 
az-Zahrak, hence the (mistaken) Hebrew name Shaar ha-Perahim — the Gate 
of the Flowers. It is identical with the stamps found at NabI Samwll: round 
stamp with ciear surrounding borderline, diameter 2.4cm. Slightly damaged 
on the lower left side, area L.1088, B. 10438a. 3 lines, angular simple, profes- 
sional lst/8th century script. 

Type 3: Blessing to owner with no name: (a) “Blessing” (b) “Blessing to its 
owner,” with additional word of good works. Five specimens with 3 subtypes: 
a,b,c. 

(a) Round stamp; diameter 1.99cm. On a jar handle near the point of 
attachment to the body of the vessel, pink clay. One word early 8 th century. 
(Pl. 38 right) 


Blessing 

(a.l) One curious specimen (reg. No. K21059) was discovered in Area E. 
It represents an elliptic stamp, 2x2. 8cm. on a thick handle of a large jar 
made of the usual reddish brown clay on which the impression of the word 
barakah — blessing appears in mirror writing (Pl. 38 middle). It seems to be 
the mistake of the person who prepared the stamp and forgot to prepare 
the negative properly. 



Pl. 38. Three specimens of the stamp with barakah 
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(b) Round stamp; diameter 2.5cm. Originally badly stamped, on an almost 
completely broken jar handle; pale brown clay. 2 lines; angular with 
a tendency to round letters that could be dated to the later part of the 8 th 
century. (Pl. 39) 

j*ai/(?) — al(Y & y.O 

Blessing ... Nasr/victory 
(Pl. 39) 

The text of this stamp cannot be different from texts which appear on the 
other stamps. I think that the badly damaged text should read barakali li- 
sahibihi- “a blessing to its owner.” 

(c) Three specimens, one broken at the bottom, two from the same area, 
produced by exacdy the same stamp; a slighdy elliptic impression 2.7x2.3cm. 
One specimen comes from a different area I (K 20393), but it represents 
exacdy the same stamp and is round; diameter 2.3cm. which convinces me 
that all three texts were produced by the same stamp, 2.3cm. in diameter. 
(Pl. 38, left) 3 lines; angular with tendency to round. 

j-a»(T a_[— -]_^UJ(Y 

Blessing to its owner. Nasr/victory. 

The word nasr added in the broken stamp could be the name of a person 
too; I tend to think, however, that the word nasr which means “[God’s] 
support,” “assistance,” in addition to “victory,” is part of the blessing to the 
owner. 

Type 4: Blessing to a person; one name such as Ayyub Sulayman etc. 
Sixteen specimens, in three groups: 

(a) Seven stamps; diameter of all about 2.5cm. each. 2 lines; same script 
as above (Pl. 40) 

ojJ(Y & j>(\ 



Blessing Ayyub 

An identical stamp on a jar handle was found, again in Jerusalem during 
the excavation of 1963-1967, and reported by Tushingaham (1985:327 hg. 
35 No. 13. L 850. 20a; Reg. No. 5773; diameter about 2.5 cm.) The reading 
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offered in the report: “probably barakd li-ayyub, ” could well be barakah ayyub. 
The long vowel in barakah is unnecessary and the li (to) before Ayyub does 
not exist in most of the specimens found in the site of NabI SamwTl itself. 
However, there is one which is rather unusual because it shows clearly two 
dots over the letter ya of ayyub and what looks like a li before the name 
Ayyub. It seems to me that these two dots should not be understood as dia- 
critic points but rather as an ornamentation element, (Pl. 40 middle) and 
if the reading is right the stamps with li-ayyub could well be a sub-group of 
these specimens. 

b) Eight stamps representing slight variations in size and shape of letters, 
mosdy round, diameter 2.5-2.7cm. other technical details as above. 2 lines; 

angular with tendency to rounded letters. 



Pl. 41. Blessing to Sulayman. 


( Y ^ J>(^\ 


Blessing to Sulayman. 

Most stamps on the jar handles are complete; one, broken at the bottom 
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can easily be completed. (Pl. 41) The same stamp was found also in Ramlah, 
which strengthen the conclusion about the pottery production of Dayr Samwll, 
reaching far beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the site. (Fig. 20) 
(c) Two incomplete and pardy destroyed impressions which can well belong 
to this group although they can be read: 



Pl. 42. Blessing to Salman. 


[_ — 1 — f «3(0 

Blessing Salman 

One of the two is very damaged; however, barakah salman would make the 
most plausible reading, although I do not rule out baraka Sulayman for them 
too. (Pl. 42) Wliat seems like an alif after the bci is to my mind a corrupted 
rei . The reader however will be justihed to read barik instead. But since the 
stamp is very badly preserved, I could not rush with conclusions about such 
new formulae. The possibili ty of a spelling mistake of barakah, although 
cannot be ruled out, I am very doubtful about it. 

These two specimens were registered as follows: 

6771, 756B 7432 (K20399) 2) 564E 43 (K 2574) 

Type 5: Six specimens in two groups. 

(a) Five stamps; diameter 2.5cm. On the whole rounded letters — other 
technical details identical with the above. 3 lines. 



Pl. 43. Blessing: Ayyub b.‘Uthman. 
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ji(? K 'jiO 

Blessing Ayyub b. ‘Uthman 

Although at first glance the impressions seem to have been produced by 
more than one stamp, on closer look they represent a similar, even identi- 
cal, style. (Pl. 43) 

It seems that this stamp refers to the same person, “Ayyub” whose name 
appeared on the stamps from the previous group (Pl. 40) without the name 
of his father. It is ciear here that in most of the stamps his name was not 
preceded by “ li 

(b) . One specimen; round stamp, diameter 2.8cm. Highly stylized 
angular letters of the late 7 th early 8 th centuries. (Pl. 44) 



Pl. 44. Blessing to Sulayman... 


Blessing to Sulayman b. Bishr/ Shibl 

The name of Sulayman’s father in the stamp could be read in several 
ways: Shibl and Bishr are only two possibilities out of a few such as: Busr, 
Shibr, and even Sabal and Basal (Ibn Makula, 5, 1990: 25, 27 and indices 
for more unusual examples) however, no doubt that the name Bishr is the 
most common of all these names, although the form of the letters suggests 
Shibl. 

Type 6: Decorative elements: (a) star with 5, 6, and 8 arms. (b) Cross with 
Alpha Omega. (c) Crowndike ornament. These decorative elements repre- 
sent symbols of mainly magical nature. (Pls. 45, 47) 
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Pl. 45. Ornamental (magical) stamps. 


(a) The stars with five and eight arms can be created with one line, namely 
from die point in which the drawing begins. The star is formed in both cases 
without having to stop the movement of the hand, unlike the six-armed star 
(known popularly and groundlessly as the “Star of David” or by the Muslims 
as khatim sulayman — “SolomoiTs seal”). In addition to the magic usage of 
these stars, they have great significance as Christian symbols. They were made 
by Christians for the Christians, and represent the transition period from 
the Byzantine to the Islamic periods. The hve-pointed (or five arm) star “is 
symbolic of the Epiphany or the manifested nature of God;” it represents 
Jesus (Rev. 22:16) and “usually accompanies scenes of the nativity.” (F. Rest, 
1973:59). In both Christianity and Islam the five-pointed star suggests the 
human form: head, two arms and two legs, which explains its frequent usage 
in amulets. Its resemblance to the human body made it a frequent feature 
of talismans to this very day. It is noteworthy that the Bab ('Ali Muhammad 
Shlrazl, 1819-1850 the prophet founder of the BabI faith in Iran), recom- 
mended the wearing of amulets and used the five-pointed stars as well as 
concentric circles as the basis for amulets written by his own hand. (MacEoin, 
1992:88-90; and reproduction of such amulets after p. 274) The much older 
Christian significance of the five-pointed star refers to the person of Jesus 
who is both “true god and true man in one person.” (Rest, ibid . ) 

In Muslim Magic an important place was given to the five-pointed star, 
which was regarded to have mystical powers when drawn properly, and 
attached to certain numbers. Al-BunI, the famous author of the book on 
magic: Shams al-Mddrif al-Kubrd, (1985:311) discusses a few deadly things 
that can be achieved by an amulet which contains the combination of the 
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Pl. 46. The magical five-pointed star Symbol 


five pointed star and the repeated no. 9. (Pl. 46) 

It is curious to find the combination of the number 9 and the hve-pointed 
star adopted as Central symbols of the BahaT Faith, though in a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. While the hve-pointed star remained as the representation 
of the human body the number 9, is the numerical value of the word Baha\ 
which is regarded as the supreme name of God. (Smith, 1996:46) 

The six-pointed-star, composed of two triangles, super imposed on each 
other, has been a very common ornament and magic Symbol from ancient 
times. As a Christian Symbol it is the creator’s star, or “the Symbol of Creation;” 
doubly emphasizing the Holy Trinity in “the process of creation.” (Rest, 1973: 
56-60) . The six-pointed star was also widely used as a Muslim ornament, and a 
common architectural decorative feature in mosques, fortifications, walls and 
other public buildings. Its wide usage is most probably due to the fact that 
it was identified as “SolomoiTs seal ” — khatim sulayman, which was supposed 
to also have magical powers against the forces of evil, especially when it was 
combined with certain Qur’anic verses. (BunI, 1985: 2l7f). 

(b) The other ciear Christian symbols on these stamps are an eastern cross 
with split ends of each arm, and with twice the letter alpha on the right, one 
under the other in the fields created by the right arm of the cross, divid- 
ing in two the right half of the circle, and a letter which should be omega 
on the left in the fields created likewise in the left side of the circle. I have 
no doubt that here again we have a negative impression. The maker of the 
stamp mould incised the cross and the letters in a positive fashion, which 
reversed the order of the letters alpha and omega (?) (Pl. 47 top right). This 
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means that to get the true impression of the stamp the mirror image of the 
impression should be watched. The Christian symbolic meaning of the sign 
referring to Jesus being the beginning and the end need no further explana- 
tion. (Rest, 1973:5). The oriental cross (equal length of arms) with split ends 
of the arms is a common feature in the caves of Baytjubrln ( CIAP , 2, q.v.) 
and Dayr Dubban. The Christian symbols, combined with the early Arabie 
script in the stamps from NabI SamwTl as well as in the caves, studied in this 
volume (s.v. “Dayr Dubban”) and the previous one, may point to stili active 
Christian communities in the Umayyad period. 

c) I cannot form any ciear idea about the other symbols found on the 
stamps, which look like crowns, a branch and concentrated circles around 
a raised point. (Pl. 47 centre, bottom) With some imagination, what looks 
like a crown could be a combination of the word Ali in mirror and straight 
writing. Draw a line through the middle of the loop at the centre of the 
“crown” and my suggestion becomes ciear. 

The presence of the rich Christian hnd together with the Arabie stamps 
points also to the early Muslim origin of these stamps. 



Pl. 47. Alpha Omega and other decorations. 



DAYSHUM 
(Dayshun, DTshon) 

Is. Gr. 198 275 (N. Is. Gr. 248 775) 

A small village in the upper Galilee 12 km. (as the 
crow flies) to the north of Safad (Safed, Tzefat), 
Dayshum was built on a slope of a mountain over 
looking over the deep bed of WadI Far‘ah (later 
becoming WadI Hindaj) that pours its torrential 
winter rainwater into lake Hulah. In the SWP the 
village is called Deishun. This is probably how the 
surveyors heard the name, though it is not impos- 
sible that the name was pronounced ending with 
an n as well as with an m. 

The name of the modern village is the Hebrew 
DTshon, which reflects both pronunciations. Guerin 
has nothing to say about the village, which could 
well have been non-existent when he visited the 
place. In the SWP it is described as follows: 

A well built village. The houses have gable roofs; 
the inhabitants are about 400 Algerine ( sid ) Mos- 
lems. The village is situated on the steep hili near 
the bottom of a valley, in which there are three 
mills. There are small gardens; there is a perennial 
supply of water in the Wady. (SWP, 1, 1881:201) 
The Ottoman authorities setded the Algerians 
mentioned here. They left Algeria following the 
final defeat of Abd al-Qadir, who fought against the French between 1841 
and 1847, and during the campaigns of the French army in Algiers for more 
than two decades later. 

Algerians who had belonged to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s army arrived in the Otto- 
man territories in Syria, following their leader ‘Abd al-Qadir who found 
refuge in Damascus, and were settled in empty under-developed areas in 
the Golan as well as in the Galilee. Some were also absorbed into various 
towns: Damascus, Safed, and Jerusalem, where they established a quarter of 
their own, bearing the name of Harat al-Maghariba (the Maghribi Quarter, 
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or neighbourhood) . In the upper Galilee they were settled in die villages 
of Deishum, Ra s al-Ahmar, ‘Ammuqah, 'Alma, Dallatah ( q. v . ) , Ihseiniyyeh, 
(Husayniyyah), ‘Almaniyyah, Qasyun, Tilayl (Tulayyil), Marus, and in a few 
villages in die lower Galilee. (Braslavi, 6, 1965:358-359; ‘AbbasI, 2000:118) 
From Guerin’s description of the village of ‘Ammuqah which he visited 
in November 17, 1875, it is ciear that ‘Abd al-Qadir’s Algerians had already 
established their setdement in the Galilee. About ‘Ammuqah, he says that “a 
few Algerians who had served in the past in ‘Abd al-Qadir’s army live in it.” 
The fact that he does not mention Dayshum neither in his description of 
the Galilee nor in the map accompanying it, and taking into consideration 
that he took care to note even the smallest place, it is most probable that in 
1875 the place has not been setded yet. (Guerin, Galilee, 2, 1880, ch. 115) 
The Algerians preserved their Berber dialect for some time after their 
setdement, and their womenfolk could hardly speak Arabie even after two 
generations or more of living in the country (Braslavi, ibid., quoting his 
personal experience) . 

In the cemetery to the N.E. of the village there is a local maqam called 
Shaykh Haniyyah. The inspectors of the British Mandatory Department of 
Anti qui ties mentioned the maqam. The first note in the Archives of the IAA’s 
is from September 1921. It mentions: 

A cave and tomb N.E. of the village and a wely called sh. Haniya (son of Jehuda, son of 

Jacob): an Arabie inscription on a slab of stone consisting of 4 lines of letters defaced.” 

In the following reports from 1926 and 1927 there is no new information. 

In a report by Makhouly the inspector of antiqui ties of August 1932 there is a 
detailed description of the Arabie inscription, which indicates again that the 
letters suffered defacement, so most of the words are illegible. (Makhouly 
however supplies ali the technical details of the inscription). 

1 

Unidentified 

A slab of limestone, 0.45x0.35x0. 12m. 4 lines, modern primitive naskhi; 
with tendency to angularity. Large letters 0.06m. high, most of which are 
unrecognizable; dividing lines between the lines. (Fig. 21; courtesy IAA. 
Neg. No. 3768) 

(* (*■■■ (l)»i^(' 

This is Haniyya (son of Judah) son of Jacob... 
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Concerning the sons of Jacob, Tewfik Canaan wrote: “It is curious to note 
that for most of the sons of Jacob there are shrines situated in different vil- 
lages on the Western mountains of Middle Palestine.” The shrine for Yehuda 
(or Yahudha) was in the village ofYahudiyyah (Is. Gr. 139 195 N. Is. Gr. 189 
695) built over the site of the ancient city of Yahud from the time of the 
Second Temple and probably also earlier. (Canaan, 1927:195) 

The name Haniyya for the son of Judah must be a corrupted pronuncia- 
tion of a Hebrew (probably Hananyah) name and a local tradition. This 
local tradition connected with the name of Judah could well be the source 
for another local sanctuary called NabT Huda (Is. Gr. 211 291 N. Is. Gr. 
261 791) a few kilometers north-east of Dayshum, and south of the Baniyas 
tribu tary of the Jordan. 
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Is. Gr. 109 107 (N. Is. Gr. 159 607) 

A small village, (now in ruins) llkm. to the north 
of Gaza (as the crow flies) and some 2km. to the 
east of the main route to the north. Wlien Guerin 
visited the place in May 1863, it was a very small 
hamlet, whose inhabitants were about 120, and 
many of its houses in ruins. (Guerin, Judee, 2:174) 
The SWP team heard the name nearer to Temrah 
and registered it under “Tumrah also called Beit 
Dimreh. A small village of mud” with a “well bellow 
it on the north.” (SWP, 3:236) 

All the reports about the place point out that 
the ancient remains scattered around the place 
(caves capitals, marble and granite columns, pot- 
tery) attest to the ancient settlement in the site. In 
the hies of the British Mandatory Department of 
Antiquities there is a note about “ancient founda- 
tions” of past construction and an “ancient cem- 
etery (Sha'fat Abu Joha. ( .szc! ) , better: Sha‘fat Abu 
Jawhah, (the hill-top of Abu Jawhah).” Soon we 
shall see that the name is different, probably: Abu 
Jawhah. 

The description of the cemetery in the report 
about the village, prepared in 1930, justihes this 
translation. “East of the village there are traces of an ancient cemetery cover- 
ing the slopes and summit of a round isolated hili called SIVafat Abu Johar 
(sic !). The site has been systematically utilized for providing building mate- 
rial and practically the whole cemetery has been obliterated. The cemetery, 
thus looted, provided no archaeological hnds, but at the well, the Inspector of 
Antiquities found three fragments of an Arabie inscription. “They happened 
to be so placed as to be liable to damage.” They were, therefore, transferred 
to PAM (Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem). 

In the Mamluk period Dimra was situated on a route which left the Gaza 
— Jaffa main highway at Bayt Hanun running eastward, up the mountain 
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ridge of Western Judea, to Hebron via the Khan at Mulaqis built probably 
in 1317 ( Atlas of Israel, IX/11). Its independent natural water supply must 
have turned it into a convenient halting place even if there is no mention 
of it in the Arabie sources. 


1 

Construction text 


c. 676/1277 


Three fragments of marble, a large slab found near the well at the north- 
ern end of the village. Now in the Rockefeller Museum (PAM), Nos. I 
8727-8. Fragments A and B: 0.67x0.43m. (max.), fragment C: 0.40x0.40m. 
6 lines, monumental early Mamluk script with full points and many vowels; 
incised. Publication: Mayer, QDAP, 2, 1930, 32-33; RCEA, 12: 222, No. 4732. 
(Figs.21a+b, 21c) 

Two of these fragments, A and B join together perfectly to form the top 
left part of the inscription consisting of the ends of the three first lines. 
This part was registered as 1-8727. In the third fragment (C) — registered as 
1-8728 — only a few letters were preserved from the beginning of each of the 
last third lines. However, as Mayer already noted, there is no interruption 
between the fragments; that is to say that the smaller fragment joins perfecdy 
to the top part of the inscription, it consists of the three last lines. 

From the certain reconstruction of the QuTanic text in lines 1 and 2 it 
is ciear that each line of the inscription contained between 53 to 61 letters 
depending on their combination. The part preserved from the first 3 lines 
of the inscription is less than a half, while much less than a quarter was pre- 
served from the last three lines. Based on many inscriptions from the time 
of Baybars, it is possible to reconstruet the whole inscription, though not 
altogether with certainty. 


L.A. Mayer’s reading and reconstruction: 

/ jl o ^ J |// ° \ 

^ jfl jfi Igia f?- A — [ — $.\fr j-« 

(T Ah dUl® tiUaJL*. [ !'... 0 j^«T](Y 

...] (t uoll jTj dUil [— ij-SJ» jy fit* ••• 

(6 jJtuj ... jt-yw J - j—[ ;.«i> 

...] dUij cSAh^' (1 [ (?)(J] f>J 


Suggested fuller reconstruction: 
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^ J 3 CP j*-*j 4^® j~*~ 
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o ^ 

: — [ — »*?db «.b*- <&' j«-1j](A 

.[ ![l U*ij^ iUJb «.^dJI U ijjs t)j^«T](Y 

UjJl ^ j (jl jjfcllaJl dUi' [ 9 jdJl O j*J'](Y* .fL*> 

ii AJjbi <&' l£~®J^' JL«I — .] — 9 ^-La!I [ — »j] j— [ — dd!lj](t 

[ ] dliij [... Cpls-\j <fcy^Jl(0 


Basmalah. “Whoever comes with a good deed will receive better than it, and they from 
the terror [of that day will be secure — Q, 27:89. Bell trans. 27:91 — This is what has been 
established through the benefaction of our master the greatest sultan, the subjugator 
of the nations (lit. he who rules over the necks of the nations) the lord of the Arabs 
and non-Arabs (lit. Persians) the defender/protector of the two holy sanctuaries al- 
Malik az-Zahir the supporting pillar of the worlcl and the religion Baybars as-SalihT, who 
shares power with the Commander of the Faithful may Allah perpetuate his authority 
and unfurl/grant victory to his flags and banners (in the east and west. And in charge 
of the building (?) was...(name, tities) al-Humaydl. And that was accomplished in... 
(some 45 letters with the date). 

Ali the vowels in the above reading (except for the missing part of the Quhanic 
text) exist in the inscription and they were copied here. The unusually 
abundant vowels help to support some of the reconstructed suggestions. 
L.2: The genitive case of the words maliki which is clearly vowelled with 
kasrah, and the word abi (in line 3) show that the reconstruction of the 
missing part of the line could well be correct because the genitive case is 
set by min nVmati maivlana (after Baybars’ inscription in CIAP, 2:77), and 
carries 011 until the proper name of the Sultan. 

L.3: If the word muluk were added at the beginning of the line as Mayer 
suggested, the number of letters would have been far too many for the miss- 
ing part. The omitting of this word complies with the formulae recorded by 
QalqashandI (6:123-124): “ malik al-arab wa-al- ojam. . 

Hami al-haramayn ash-shanfayn is also a formula recorded by QalqashandI, 
( ibid .) and used in inscriptions from both the Mamluk and the Ottoman 
periods ( cf. CIA, Jerusalem, “ Ville ,” 1, Nos. 111, 112). The formula of khadim 
al-haramayn ash-shanfayn is also very common (CIA, vol. cit., No. 52; “Haram,” 
2, nos. 150, 211, 250, 296, 298), and either could have been used here. That 
this is, almost certainly, the missing formula can be learnt only from the 
ciear remnants of the letters and the vowels, the point and the fathah over 
the (missing) letter fti as well as the sukun over the ya\ The other possibility 
of sultan al-isldm wa-al-muslimin cannot fit with these vowels. 

L. 4: the word wa-ad-din is the necessary continuation of the title beginning 
with rukn ad-dunya (CIAP, 2, ibid. , QalqashandI ibid . ) 
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The reconstruction of adama allah qudratahu or a similar formula, such 
as d la allah kalimatahu before iva-nashara (with a variant of nas ara) fi al- 
khafiqayn alwiyatahu is also common in the chain of the Sultan tities. ( Cf 
CIA, Jerusalemf Ville,” 1:104, no. 38; Jerusalem, “Haram,” 2:24 no. 150; 349, no. 
250; 394 no. 277; 441, no. 296; 443, no. 298) 

L. 5: the word lua-taiualla was almost fully preserved. Mayer suggests continu- 
ing with Hmaratahaif ) but it seems that the project involved the building of 
either a mosque or a khan, and if the word ‘ irnarah, building or construc- 
tion, can be inserted here then it seems more probable that it was in the 
masculine. In the report of the Inspector of Antiquities from 9 th July 1926 
regarding the origin of the inscription he wrote: 

“The inscription and other fragments are said to come from ruined mosque 
close to the well which was destroyed by the Turks during the War.” (IAA 
(PAM) hies: “Dimra.” Information used by the courtesy of IAA) . There are 
no grounds to doubt this information although if a mosque originating in 
the early Mamluk period existed in the place near the well, neither Guerin 
nor the SWP surveyors could have missed it. The only possibility is that a 
simple village mosque was built there closer to the beginning of the 20 th 
century in which the inscription was utilized as building material. In such a 
case it could have been brought from somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
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Is. Gr. 142 224 (N. Is. Gr. 192 724) 

Remnants of a modern village next to the ruins 
of an ancient Coastal town of Dor and its harbour 
some 23km. to the south of Haifa (as the crow 
flies), and north of Caesarea. The site of the city of 
Dor was identihed in, and around, Khirbat al-Burj 
(the “Ruins of the Tower”) that owes its name to 
the remnant of a Crusader Tower that until the 
late 19 th century protruded over the teli. 

Wlien the excavation in the site began in 1923-24 
by the British School of Archeology the impressive 
remains of a fortihed town began to be discovered. 
They proved that the site was inhabitted since the 
Middle Bronze age. Later excavations were carried 
out hrst by the Israel Department of Antiquities 
under J. Leibowitz in 1950-1952, who uncovered 
part of the Byzantine church in the site, and then 
in 1979-1982 by Claudine M. Dauphin for the Israel 
Division of Antiquities and Museums who uncov- 
ered the church completely. (Reports: Leibowitz, 
CNI, 4, 1954:22-23; Dauphin, IEJ, 29, 1979: 235-236; 
31, 1981:117-119; 34, 1984:271-274; idem. RB, 88, 
1981:591-592; 91, 1984:256-258) 

Since 1980, E. Stern, on behalf of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and the Israel Antiquities Authority, carried out for 
over 21 years systematic excavations of the site almost uninterruptedly. All 
these excavations yielded, in addition to details about the size of the city, 
and the changes in its layout throughout the ages, also huge amount of hnd- 
ings from all periods. These included a Hebrew seal bearing the name of 
the city, (reading “To Zekhario the Priest of Dor”), stone reliefs of human 
heads, statues made of pottery, marble, and limestone from the Iron, Persian, 
Hellenistic and Roman Ages, a large number of pottery utensils of all sizes 
and from all ages and a particularly beautiful head of Aphrodite from the 
Hellenistic period. In addition to large hoards of coins, ( NEAEHL , 2:394- 
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402) the excavations also uncovered in a depth of 7m. the remnants of die 
city defense System; a massive wall 2.5m. thick from the early Bronze Age. 
Thereafter the fortihcations were built and rebuilt to ht the changes in the 
size of the city. These fortihcations ht the reports in the historical sources 
which describe it in the Hellenistic period as a “fortress difhcult to conquer.” 
(Details see NEAEHL (Hebrew), 2:393ff.) 

The Biblical name of Dor appears in the Book of Joshua, and its King is 
mentioned twice (Joshua 11:2; 12:23) among the Kings that were beaten by 
Joshua (Aharoni, 1988:179). The name Dor appears in an Egyptian inscrip- 
don of Ramses II from the 13 th century BC (Aharoni, 1988:38-39, 149). The 
name of the city and its port, as well as the name of its king, Beder king 
of the Theker, one of the “Peoples of the Sea” (Biblical: goye ha-yam ) that 
invaded the shores of the eastern Mediterranean in the 12 th century BC, 
appear in the description of the travel of the Egyptian priest Wen Ammon 
from the year 1115 BC, which supports the Biblical report (Abel, 2, 1938: 
22; Aharoni, 1988:31). In most of the Hellenistic sources, which knew it as 
belonging to the Phoenician Sydonites (even established by them) , the city 
retains its ancient and Biblical name (1X7) “Dora, Doros,” (Acopa, Acopoi;). 
( Cf Guerin, Samarie, 2:305-6) 

The tribes of Israel, in whose territory it feli, did not conquer the city 
(Joshua 17:11-12; Judg. 1:27-28), but in the time of David it was already in 
the hands of Israel (Aharoni, 1988:189), and under Solomon it was regarded 
an important capital of a district which bore its name, and one of the main 
Mediterranean marine gates of Judea worthy to be put under the governor- 
ship of the King’s son-in-law. (1 Kings 4:11; Abel, 2, 1938:59; Aharoni, 1988: 
31-32) In the report about the Solomonic districts, Dor is the only city whose 
name appears with the term nafah (Heb. nafat dor), which meant forest (a 
borrowed word from the old Greek (NdTioq), the language of the “people 
of the Sea” and the Theker). This is a correct descriprion of the landscape 
of Dor’s district, the Sharon, which in Hebrew also means forest. (Aharoni, 
1988:243. Guerin, following Eusebius, understood nafah to mean “the Coastal 
district.” Samarie, 2:305ff.) In some of the later sources, therefore, the term 
nafah was attached as an integral part to the name of Dor. Eusebius mentions 
Dor as Acbp tod NacpaO and NacpsGScop. In both cases St. Jerome translated: 
Dor maritima and Nephethdor indicating, similar to the Greek original, that it 
is “Dor by the Sea” (Quoted in Guerin loc. cit.) 

The Assyrians conquered it in 732 prior to the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel (Aharoni, 1988:291). It came for a while again under the rule of 
the Sydonites in the 5 th century BC, (Smith, 1966:102 n.5). During the Hei- 
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lenistic period it resisted many attempts to conquer it because of the strength 
of its fortifications (Josephus, Ant. 13:7, 2), but feli to Alexander Jannaeus at 
the end of the 2 nd century BC. It remained in Jewish hands until the begin- 
ning of the Roman period, when it feli with the rest of Syria to Pompey who 
granted it autonomy (BC 64). It retained its importance until the l st century 
and thereafter it began to deteriorate. 

St. Jerome at the end of the 4 th century describes the city as destroyed 
and desolated {Dor autem est oppidum jam desertum... Guerin, loc. cit.). It must 
have been rebuilt later because since about 518 its name is connected with 
the names of Bishops who served in its church until the Arab conquest. The 
Byzantine church, a massive Episcopal basilica, was discovered in its site in 
the excavations of 1979-1983. However, there is no mention of the place 
anywhere in the early Arab sources. Thus on Ibn HawqaPs map of Syria noth- 
ing appears between Caesarea and Acre whereas many rather small places 
are indicated on the Lebanese coast to the north of Acre. (Ibn Hawqal 
(Kramers-Wiet) , 1, 1964:163-164 map 7) The reason could only be that for 
some reason the place was deserted after the mid-sixth century. This was 
the situation until the Crusaders established in it the fortress of Le Merle. 
The remnants of one of its towers gave the ruins the name of al-Burj. ( Cf. 
Guerin, loc. cit.) Prawer, 2, 1984:73, n. 8; 454, n. 36) 

The ancient town had three natural harbours created by promontories 
jutting into the sea in the northern part of the city, in the middle, and to its 
south. The one in the south is an excellent natural harbour. It is a shallow 
lagoon, well protected from the main body of the Mediterranean by a ridge 
of small islands, no more than a cluster of large rocks protruding from the 
coast into the sea in a semi-circle. The ancient city of Dor also had a similar 
natural anchorage. Moreover, a long ridge of concealed underwater rock 
serves as a wave breaker. An opening in this ridge, which could have been 
artihcial, enabled the ships to enter the lagoon. But in case of a storm this 
opening was extremely dangerous because the waves lifted the vessels and 
crushed them towards the rocks concealed under the shallow water. 

In normal conditions, however, the lagoon to the south of the town made a 
particularly Une harbour. Since 1960 the Israeli Society of Marine Research 
has been engaged in the exploration of the seabed in the area of the lagoon, 
which yielded a large amount of hndings attesting to a seafaring action in 
the area since the second millennium BC. The systematic mapping of the 
shoreline in various periods (the sea level being much lower in ancient 
times) revealed the docks from the Canaanite period, a further proof to 
the importance of the city as a harbour. The nautical treasures discovered 
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in the lagoon since 1994, when the Institute of Nautical Archeology (INA) 
joined the University of Haifa in exploring it, especially the expedition of 
1996, yielded further proofs to its extremely important historical function. 
It served as “gateway between the cosmopolitan Mediterranean Sea and the 
hinterland for at least 4000 years.” (Wachsman, Kahanov, and Hali, The INA 
Quarterly, 24(4), 1997:3) 

Because of the geographical conhguration of the lagoon, ships that were 
wrecked in it were quickly buried under a thick blanket of anaerobic sand. 
(A dramatic description, accompanied by a graphic illustration, of the pro- 
cess of how ships were wrecked in Tanturah appears in ibid., 14-15 Fig. 19) 
The Marine expeditions of the INA, and of the Centre for Maritime Study 
(CMS) at The University of Haifa could, therefore, retrieve large parts of 
the hull of one of those wrecked ships. (Ibid.., 6-7, Fig. 3) 

The lagoon continued to serve as a local harbour in the Ottoman period, 
and was frequented by merchant vessels to which attests the customhouse (Fig. 
P37) on the shore, that stili stands not far from the local Wall of Tanturah. 
(Fig. P38) 

On the origin of the name Tanturah there are at least two views. Guerin, 
1875 Samarie 2, 305ff. who prefers to write the name with two ta s (Sjjs — i — 5 
tanturah) suggests that the name is a corrupted form of Dandurah which was 
derived from the ancient name Dora. The SWP, (name lists, sheet VII p.141) 
has Tanturah (fljjkd?), which is translated “The peak.” In local colloquial 
Arabie the word is used for a kind of a funny high conical cup (actually 
tarturah pl. taratir) similar to qalansuwah (which is also a name of a village) — a 
tali headgear or a hood. 

There is not enough information to follow the process of the development 
of the village. In the I7 th century it is mentioned as a small market where 
the Bedouins used to come to exchange spoils of the robberies for garments 
and rice. (Guerin, loc. cit., quoting the Memoirs de chevalier dArvieux ) 

When in the late 19 th century Guerin visited the village he found there 
some 1200 inhabitants, and stone houses which were built from the stones 
of the ancient city. In it there was also a dilapidating fort, which served as 
the residence of the local Turkish governor (mutasallim) . The village had two 
half collapsing mosques. In the lagoon Guerin saw a small ship, evidence to 
the continuation of its ancient function. (Guerin, loc. cit.) In the late 19 th 
century and early 20 th century, its small port was one of the main outlets for 
the export of watermelons from its vicinity. 
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1 

Inscription from a shipwreck 


2 lld -3 d /8 th -9 th c. 


During excavations in the Tanturah Lagoon a roundel about 4cm. in diameter 
was discovered in a shipwreck. Similar roundels are known also from the 
same shipwreck and other shipwrecks. The exact function of these roundels 
is not yet ciear. The roundel under examination is the only one hitherto 
found which bears an inscription in Arabie. The inscription consists of 3 
words in 3 lines, in angular script. 



Three wooden roundles Only C with inscription. Recto and side images. 


The three words of the inscription can be read as three names, or as a short 
sentence with a message. I tend to prefer the second possibility for reasons 
which will be discussed below. 

Reading 1 : 

O»'*’ or ) jA\k(r J^£(Y ili (> 


Allah! Muhammad! Tahir (Zahir) 

This reading might have been a “pious invocation” which could mean, “I am 
asking your assistance O Allah, O Muhammad!” The name Tahir or Zahir 
could be the name of the artisan or the name of the owner of the ship. 
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Reading 2: 


*U>£(\ 4Jl(> 


Muhammad’s God is victorious. 

This could well be an inscription on an article which belonged to a batde 
ship that took part in die marine batdes between the Muslims and Chris- 
tians in the early centuries of the Islamic presence on the Syrian Palestinian 
coast. The verbal adjective zdhir is extensively used in hadith literature in 
connection with the Holy War ( jihad ) especially in the context of the divine 
or the prophetic promise for permanent victory over the enemies of Islam 
(e.g. Sunan Abi Daivud, Kitcib cil-Jihad, 4). 

The date of the inscription: At first glance, the dating of the inscription 
seems rather simple; the angular script belongs, at most, to the beginning 
of the 9th century or even to the end of the 8th. If the archeological con- 
text permits it, then the end of the 8th century could well be the date of 
this inscription. I am careful not to speak about this inscription outside its 
archeological context because in later periods artisans made use of the angu- 
lar script as well, which was much easier to produce than the more elaborate 
rounded or naskhi script. 



EILAT 


Is. Gr. 143 885 (N. Is. Gr. 193 385) 


For the site see CIAP 1, s.v. ‘Aqabah. Eilat is the 
name of the modern city built to the west of 
the Jordanian city of ‘Aqabah, at the top of the 
Red Sea Gulf known today by the name of both 
towns: the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and the Gulf of Eilat. 
The following inscriptions were collected by Uzi 
Avner, for many years the IAA archeologist of 
the Eilat area. 

Since some of them might have been found 
further south, already in northeast Sinai, no mea- 
surement or other details are available for these 
inscriptions. However, I feel that since the inscrip- 
tions are available they should be published. The 
vicinity of Eilat and the Sinai Peninsula is abun- 
dant with graffiti in many languages including 
Greek and Armenian. 

This is not surprising since the region had to 
be crossed by pilgrims and travellers throughout 
the ages. The route to Egypt which connects the 
tips of the two gulfs of the Red Sea (‘Aqabah and 
Suez) was the major route of the Muslim pilgrims 
from Egypt and North Africa ( ar-rakb al-maghribi ) , 
as well as the main travel and trade route connect- 
ing Egypt, via northern Sinai with the famous “spice route” that linked up 
South Arabia with the countries of the Hellenistic and Roman civilizations 
and their inheritors. 

Christian pilgrims coming from the north passed via the region of ‘Aqaba- 
Eilat on their way to Jabal Musa (popularly identified with Mount Sinai) and 
the monastery of St. Catherine (Santa Catharina). (See for example Benjamin 
of Tudela, Wright, 1848:123; detailed description of Sir John Maundeville, 
1322, ibid. 156-159). This accounts for the abundance of non-Arabic inscrip- 
tions as well as Arabie inscriptions, frequently decorated with crosses. In a few 
inscriptions found along the route to Central Sinai as well as to along the 
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“Spice Route” to the Mediterranean (passing through the Negev plateau) , 
some writers identified themselves as “AylT,” that is to say natives of ‘Ayla-Eilat. 
(see CIAP, 1, s.v. “Aqabah” and “Avdat.” For the inscriptions see Sharon, in 
IEJ, 43(1), 1993:53-59). 


1 

Shahadah 

On a rock face; 2 lines, graffiti in good hand; incised. No measurements. 
(Fig. 22. Photo: Fizi Avner) 

illJL P il! *Ws£ ili *il <dl ^() 

There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. Wrote ‘Abd Allah. 

The script gives the impression of an early medieval inscription but it is very 
probable that the inscription is rather modern: the letter kaf in kataba in 
the second line and the letter dal, both are not ancient. A local Bedouin, 
or a traveler, seems to have imitated other inscriptions in the area. 

2 

Declaration of faith 

3 r d_ 4 th /10 th_ 11 th c 

Three lines, angular provincial script in professional hand, incised; two 
points above the qaf no vowels. (Fig.23. Photo: Uzi Avner) 

J~> <Oj(V jujt(Y 

Jubayr b. Hasan seeks refuge in Allah and places his confidence in Him. 

In spite of the fact that the script seems much older than in my estimation, 
a closer look betrays 3 rd /10 th or even 4 th /H th century writing, with a closed 
'ayn, and two points above the qaf. 

The formula in this inscription refers to many QuTanic verses and to the 
explicit instruction therein directed at the believers to “seek refuge ( Vtasimu ) 
in the bond of Allah as one body...” (Q, 3:103). It is also emphasized “he 
who seeks refuge in Allah ( Vtasama bi-allah) has been guided to the straight 
path.” (Q, 3:101) Moreover, the believers are those who have repented and 
set things right and sought refuge (itasamu) in Allah and made Allah the 
exclusive object of their religion...(Q, 4:146. see also Q, 4:175; 23:78). 
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3 

Declaration 

Late 2 nd /9 th c. 


On a rock face; three lines, between graffiti and provincial angular script 
in a good hand. No points, no vowels; one letter with split end. (Fig.24. 
Photo: Uzi Avner) 

... Jdjj y jd Ul() 

I, Abu Raqlm (or R uqaym) , the client of Yahya b. Ruzayq loves Allah and His Mes- 
senger — May Allah bless (him and give him peace). 

Two elements push the date of this inscription to the late 3 rd /9 th century: 
the split end of the letter ya ’ in the word Raqlm (or Ruqaym) in line 1, and 
the letter yci! “riding” over ha! in the word yahya in line 2. Otherwise the 
writing in this inscription would have justihed its placing even in the l st /8 th 
century. The formula expressing love for Allah and His Messenger appears 
in the Hadith in many variations (e.g. BukharT, Jihad, 121; 1994 edition, No. 
2975, Book 4:15; for many more examples see Wensinck, 1936: 406-407), 
and must have been in proper usage. 

Particularly notable in the inscription is the way by which Abu Raqlm (or 
Ruqaym) identihes himself — matula. He uses his patronymic u abu but not his 
proper name. He saves this to his master. I translated matula as “client,” but 
the writer could well have been a manumitted slave. This form of disclosing 
identity also reflects an early date for the inscription. The names Raqlm and 
Ruqaym represent well-known Arabie verb and nouns, and the word Raqlm 
appears in the Qur’an in reference to ashab ar-Raqim (Q, 18:9), but the name 
is not common. 

4 

Declaration of faith 


Late l st /8 th c. 

On a rock face; traces of several graffiti beginnings, with one complete 
inscription. 2 lines, l st /8 th century graffiti incised in good hand. Second line 
mutilated, probably by later interference. (Fig. 25. Photo: Uzi Avner) 

Jjj j jJj <*ub ( ) 


‘Umar b. Zayd b. ‘Atiyyah(?) believes in Allah. 
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L.2. I put Zayd with a question mark only because the word is not too ciear, 
though I am quite sure about the reading. The word Atiyyah is very possible 
(end of line 2) but taking into consideration the state of this word I do not 
rule out Hakim either. 


5 

Invocation 

Early 2 nd /9 th c. 

On a rock face; one line, graffiti well produced, 2 lld /9 th century style of 
angular script shallowly incised; no points, no vowels. (Fig. 26. Photo: Uzi 
Avner) 


O Allah, forgive ‘Urwah b. Zayd. 

The closed l Ayn pushed the date of this inscription to the 2 nd /9 th century. 


6 

Declarations 


l st -2 nd /8 th -9 th c 


A group of inscriptions, of which only two were photographed, one in full, 
(Fig. 27 centre) and the other only half. (Fig. 27 left. Photo: Uzi Avner) 
The full one will be A, and the half one will be B. Good graffiti resembling 
late l st early 2 nd /8 th -9 th century. 


A 


fll^-jj(T Sxjj AjJj <UiS'(T 


Allah is Yazid b. Rabi‘ah’s confidence and hope 

B 

(Similar script) 


] « 


J(Y [ ... ] u!> iil 


Allah is the confidence of. .. in the love of Muhfammad]. 
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7 

Declaration 

l st /8 th c. 


On a rock face; two inscriptions (A, B) one above the other. Graffiti, 
representing 8 th century script (especially B), incised; no points; no vowels. 
(Fig. 28. Photo: Uzi Avner) 


A 

Shallow scratch of most of the inscription; probably more than one attempt 
to produce an invocation of some sort. 2 lines? 

• ••[(« — ] — g-U'(A J * ^-0 

(Name) depends on Allah. (Newmessage) 0,Allah... 

B 

A well produced inscription: Angular script, in good hand. Points under 
the ya\ no vowels. 

3 J aJ(Y jj pJ: jj jj (?) Wj <&'(^ 

Allah is the hope of RashTd(?) b. KathTr b. TamTm and his patron in this world and 
the world to come. 

L.l. The reading of the name Rashld seems correct, but somehow I am not 
comfortable with it, because it ignores a vertical line at the end of the word 
that forms together with what seems to me like a dal, the letter mim. With 
the ciear two points under ya\ There are only two possible readings of the 
name, Raslm and Rashlm. Both names are nonexistent in the sources that I 
was able to see, although theoretically they are not impossible. If one ignores 
the two points under ya f as marks in the stone, then the name Rustum comes 
to mind. I decided on Rashld because it seems to me that the vertical line 
mutilating the dal is not part of the inscription. 

L.2. The declaration that Allah is the patron — ivali — of the Muslim is a 
common QuTanic notion and is repeated frequently in many places in the 
QuTan, (Q, 2:257; 3:68; 13:37) and scores of other examples. 



‘EIN HAJLAH 

Is. Gr. 198 137 (N. Is. Gr. 248 637) 



In formal Arabie :'Ayn Hajlah. A spring and a date 
palm grove to the south east of Jericho; the site of 
the monastery of St. Calamon and a late medieval 
village called Qaryat Hajlah. See DAYR HAJLAH. 




EINABUS 


Is. Gr. 173 172 (N. Is. Gr. 223 672) 


A small village in the district of Nabulus. In the 
village there is a cross vaulted mosque called Jami' 
al-Arbam, with three aisles and two bays. In second- 
ary usage in the mosque there are two marble col- 
umns and one limestone column with a base used 
as a capital. In 16.4.1942 Husseini, the Inspector of 
the British Mandatory Government’ s department 
of antiquities reported the following: 

“Western column incised with names and date. 
The mosque is entered from the west through an 
open cross-vaulted arcade beyond which there 
is an open courtyard with a cistern. Nearby, 
Maqam al-Khader a ruined rubble chamber.” 
(IAA hies ‘“Einabus” ATQ/897. First report from 
10.10.1928) 

Husseini copied only a part of one inscription 
without any details. 

1 

Unidentihed 

625/1227-8 

One of apparently few inscriptions incised on the columns in Jami' al-Arba‘Tn. 
No other details. Publication: Husseini (IAA (PAM) ATQ/897 report No. 
219) 

AjLgJUt ij yitS ' j ... 


Sc4 ol 
< ialilec 


tilal . 


b. ‘Abdallah its date (is) 625 (=1227-8) 

Since the year 625 began on 12 December 1227, it is almost certain the 
inscription is from 1228. Unfortunately there is no photograph of the inscrip- 
tion and no other details about it. 




‘EIN KAREM 
(‘Ayn Karim) 

Is. Gr. 166 131 (N. Is. Gr. 216 631) 


A village about 6 km. to the west ofjerusalem and 
at present a suburb of the city, built on an ancient 
site situated in a fertile area where several valleys 
meet, and enjoys the waters of a natural spring in 
the middle of the village called usually by the name 
of ‘Ein Karem (or literary Arabie ‘Ayn Karim), like 
the name of the village. It is probably the Karem 
(Kapep) mentioned in Joshua: 15:30, only in the 
Greek translation. Excavations showed that it was 
an inhabitted centre already from the Bronze Age. 
It was known in the Middle Ages as St. John in 
the Mountains. In the New Testament Luke telis 
us that Mary, the mother of Jesus, upon hearing 
from the angel that she will bear a child, went into 
the hili country to the city of Judah, to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, who on hearing Mary’s voice, 
cried “Blessed art thou among women.” (Luke: 
1:39-46) 

When Guerin visited the place its inhabitants 
were about 1000, one quarter of which were Catho- 
lic Christians. About a generation later (1881) the 
SWP reports about 600 inhabitants. 100 of which 
were Latin Christians, the rest Muslims. The lat- 
ter trace their origin to North Africa, hence the appellation “magharibah.” 
Guerin describes them as being fanatical and rowdy. Many times they attacked 
the priests of the St. John’s Monastery and broke into it to rob food and 
money. (Guerin, Judee, 1:83-101) The present site is relatively new and most 
of its buildings are not earlier than the beginning of the 19 th century, and 
so are also all the active Christian institutions; some of which were built over 
ancient remnants. We hnd there the church of St. John with the grotto that 
is supposed to be the birthplace of the saint, the Convent of the Francis- 
can Sisters, and to the north the convent of the Sisters of Sion (1860), the 
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Convent of the Rosary Sisters, (1910) and St. Anne’s Seminary as well as the 
Russian Compound, established in 1871. 

The Crusaders built the church dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and it is 
almost sure that they were those responsible for the tradition that the place 
is to be identihed as his birthplace. Guerin is right when he says that this 
tradition is far less trustworthy than the one which identihes the birthplace 
of Jesus at Bethlehem. Whereas the latter is as old as the Church itself, the 
former was probably born in the 12 th century. Guerin, however, does not 
rule out of hand the possibility of the existence of a tradition relating to a 
holy place, which had been identihed in ‘Ayn Karim much earlier. He exam- 
ines in detail the testimony of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrim Saewulf who visited 
the country in 1102-1103, mentioning that “about three miles to the west 
of the church of the Holy Cross (then west of Jerusalem MS) is a very fine 
and large monastery in honour of St. Sabas who was one of the seventy-two 
disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ” ( In occidentali parte ecclesiae Sanctae Crucis 
quasi trium milliarium est monasterium pulcherrimum et maximum in honore sancti 
Sabae, qui fuit unus ex septuaginta duobus discipulis Domini nostri Jesu Christi) . 
Saewulf adds that “there were above three hundred Greek monks living there 
in the Service of the Lord and of the Saint of whom the greater part were 
slain by the Saracenes.” (The Latin text quoted in Guerin, Judee, 1 ibid., 94. 
Wright, 1848:44) 

The place of this monastery as dehned by Saewulf leaves little doubt as 
to its location somewhere in the area of c Ein Karem. Although it cannot be 
ruled out, it seems very improbable that he had mixed up this monastery with 
the monastery called after St. Sabas built in the 5 th century, to the east of 
Bethlehem, whose priests also suffered attacks and massacre by the Muslims 
before the Crusades (Guerin, ibid., Hoade 1984:426). The fact that nobody 
mentions aftcrwards such a monastery is surprising, for not long after Saewulf 
the Crusaders built the Church dedicated to St. John. Nothing can be found 
to explain the change of the name of the Saint. A ciear description of the 
pilgrim Pipinus from 1320 speaks about an an cient and beautiful church in 
honour of Saint John the Baptist and not far away from there, another one, 
that of St. Zacharias, and between the two the fountain called after the Saint 
Mary. ( Ibi est ecclesia antiqua et pulchra in honore beati Johannis Baptiste, et non 
longe ab ipsa est alia sub vocabulo Sancti Zacharie, ubi fuit alia domus ejus. Inter 
has ecclesias est fons qui dicitur Beate Marie, de quo ipsa bibit et impluries aquam 
accepit. Quoted in Guerin, Judee, 1:94) 

After the Crusaders left, this church was destroyed and was not rebuilt until 
Fr. Thomas of Novaria bought the site in 1621. However, during the I7 th 
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century it was deserted a few times due to the pressure of the local Muslims, 
who used the grotto and the buildings as stables for their animals. In 1672, 
Marie Frangois Marquis de Nointel (1635-1685), the Ambassador of Louis 
XIV to Istanbul received a Firman from the sultan confirming the Francis- 
can ownership of the place. They spent large sums of money to rebuild the 
site adding to it a monastery and a guesthouse, but had again to leave it in 
1679. Only in 1693 they were able to hnally return in accordance with their 
Firman, clean it, and rebuild its ruins, strengthening the walls and adding 
iron gates to withstand future attacks. 

All the pilgrims since then speak about the church of St. John and the one 
built over the house of Zacharias the husband of Elizabeth, which accord- 
ing to tradition was the scene of the Visitation. There is a close relationship 
between these two holy places: both are closely connected with Zacharias 
and Elizabeth’s home, the birth place of St. John, his circumcision and hid- 
ing place. The traditions move from one place to the other, and there is 
no point in trying to challenge the pious explanations relating to the two 
locations beyond what Guerin attempted to do in his detailed description 
of the places concerned. 

However, there are indications to the existence of some form of worship 
connected with St. John in the place. The remnants of a building partly 
cut in the rock, discovered under the Church of the Visitation, may be the 
proof for it. Abel points out that the traces for such worship activity can be 
connected to the tradition (The Proto-Gospel of James), which identihed 
the place as the hiding place of the infant John, by his mother Elizabeth at 
the time of the children’s massacre by Herod. A church marked the place 
where the mountain miraculously was cleft apart to hide the child, which in 
time became the Church of the Visitation. 

The perennial spring between the Monastery of St. John and the Church 
of St. Zacharias (“The Visitation”) was also connected with the name of Mary, 
and like a similar spring in Nazareth is called to this day “The Spring of the 
Virgin ('Ayn al-Adhra ! )” or “The Spring of Saint Mary ('Ayri Sitti Maryam).” A 
mosque was built over the spring, which in the late 19 th century was in ruins, 
and was rebuilt only in the second quarter of the 20 th century. The spring 
flows from within a special structure built over it, which forms the founda- 
tion of the mosque. ( SWP , 3:19, 60; Hoade ibid., Guerin, Judee, 1, 1868:82-83, 
2:2; Robinson 3:158,272; PEF Quarterly Statement, 1905:61-69; Abel, 2, 1938: 
295; IAA (PAM) hies: c Ein Karim) 
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1 

Construction and Endowment text 

Early Ottoman? 

A slab of limestone 0.25x0.55m. fixed over die entrance of die small mosque 
to die south of die British Mandatory government school. The inscription is 
lost and die only information about it comes from Husseini’s report in the 
files of the PAM from 13 Marcii 1939 and 10 March 1947. 4 lines: Ottoman 
naskhi in relief. The following is the reading of Husseini from 1939, remarked: 
“Only the following words can be read.” No photograph available. 

i. . . Ijll T jd LftJl 01^1' I jjt jil l j2' jjl ^ [ -• ;] ( ) 

(£ fj— [— &'](T ciijlj... 

Basmalah. Has established this blessed place the needy servant Yusuf b. al-Wa...? And 
has dedicated in its favour as a religious endowment the vineyard and the land... (in 
the date of ) . . . and forty. 

It is possible that the tuaqf of the land and vineyard was done to support the 
village mosque which locally called by the name of Maqam 'Umayr. 



‘EIN MARZEV— ‘EIN ZURAYB 
( c Ein Zureib — ‘Ayn az-Zurayb) 


Is Gr. 175 011 (N. Is. Gr. 225 511) 

‘Ein Zurayb as well as c Ein Zureib (even better: 
‘Ein Izreib) is the colloquial name of a natural 
water source, some 45km. to the northeast of the 
village of 'Ein Yahav. ‘Ayn Zurayb and az-Zurayb is 
the name artihcially rendered into formal literary 
Arabie; ‘Ein Marzev being the Modern Hebrew 
name. (Kadmon, Toponomasticon, 1994:E15, 71. 
No. 3934) The meaning of the word “small water 
course” properly describes the spring which until a 
fewyears ago used to yield about 2.5 m 3 - water an 
hour. Another similar water source, ‘Ein el-Hufei- 
rah (al-Hufayrah) lies about 1.7km. to its south. 
Both these natural sources in the northern part of 
WadT ‘Arabah made it possible for human setde- 
ments to survive in this arid area, similar to other 
settlements in the region that developed around 
similar springs since the Iron Age and even ear- 
lier. About 13km. to the south of ‘Ayn az-Zurayb a 
major route, locally called Darb as-SuUan (or, Darb 
as-Saltanah ) , branched westward from the main 
route running along the ‘Arabah. The proximity 
of this route, which led to Gaza mostly along the 
course of WadT Marzabah (Marzabeh) , added to 
the favourable conditions for permanent settlement in the area. A Roman 
fortress, discovered during excavations in the site, testihes to the strategic 
importance of the place as well as for its development as an agricultural 
setdement. 

The major excavations of the site by Yoseph Porath took place in 1977 
and 1978. In addition to a Chalcolitic setdement discovered in the vicinity 
(Is. Gr. 177 011 N. Is. Gr. 227 511), a few buildings from much later periods 
were also uncovered, one of which was a large Roman building, which Porath 
attributed to the 3 rd century. It consisted of several rooms built around a 
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courtyard with comer towers. The architecture is that of a Roman fortress 
supporting the defense System along the major routes in the desert. This 
building was deserted at an unknown date, and many of its ashlars were used 
to build another building some 120m. to its south. This was a large, square, 
building of pure quality 10xl5m. divided into two units. Many of its ashlars 
(well-dressed limestone) are covered with Arabie inscriptions. It is ciear that 
the inscriptions were written after the place had been deserted and feli into 
ruin. In the excavations carried out in 1978, a very large square structure 
I7x27m. was discovered. This time, the building material was mud-bricks over 
a foundation of undressed stones. The building consists of a large courtyard 
with five rooms on the Western side and two rooms on the northeast. This 
seems to have been a typical inn from the very early Islamic period, (the 
like of which was discovered by the same archaeologist further down along 
the ‘Arabah to the north of Eilat at c Ein Evronah ='Ayn (‘Ein) Dahyah Is. Gr. 
151 898 N. Is. Gr. 201 398). This structure existed for a short period, and 
was deserted some time towards the middle of the 8 th century. 

Over the material belonging to the very early Islamic period, there is a layer 
of animal dung, which points to the usage of the ruined place by nomads. At 
some stage of its development, probably during the early Umayyad period, 
the setdement at 'Ayn Zurayb was a flourishing agricultural community. The 
agriculture was based on a sophisticated system of irrigation. Two under- 
ground tunnels with a chain of maintenance and ventilation piers (resem- 
bling openings of wells, hence the appellation of “chain tunnel wells”) led 
water to the fields east of the setdement from an underground water source 
near 'Ayn Zurayb. Porath connects the two chains of wells, the smaller one 
with the square stone building, and the larger one with the brick building, 
attributing them both to the early Islamic period. It is noteworthy that simi- 
lar underground water systems were developed elsewhere in the 'Arabah, 
and at least in one case, at 'Ein Evronah ('Ayn Dahyah) the paleographic 
material, which I had the opportunity to examine (remnants of fmancial 
accounts written with ink on bones) points to a flourishing setdement in 
the early 8 th century. 

The inscriptions at 'Ayn Zurayb, like similar inscriptions in other places 
all over the Negev, including on the ruins of the Byzantine church at Mam- 
shit (Mampsis, Kurnub, cf. Hoade, 1984:633), represent the stage when the 
Byzantine and early Muslim settlements had already been in ruins. Many of 
the inscriptions are shallow and primitive graffiti, but there are some that 
were produced by learned writers who were well acquainted with the formal 
script of the time. 
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These inscriptions were incised on the soft limestone of the ruins over 
a relatively short period (excluding occasional modern scribbles) . Many of 
the inscriptions represent the early 8 th century angular letters, well defined, 
especially the characteristic dal and M/ as well as the alif with the horizontal 
line at the base on the right, the round rnirn and the distinctive bending 
round ra , which cannot be mistaken for dal. 

Some graffiti written in this style may actually be defined as inscriptions, 
written in a provincial style. A few inscriptions show development of style 
especially letters with split ends — “barbs” and “swallow-tails.” These inscrip- 
tions already represent the middle of the 2 nd century, even its end, that is 
to say some two or three generations after the early inscriptions. Quite a few 
inscriptions were defaced by later superimposed graffiti. 

Most of these inscriptions and graffiti belong to the usual invocation rep- 
ertoire beginning with the words allahumma iglifir. (O Allah forgive!) Many 
inscriptions consist only of these two words, and some even only part of the 
word allahumma. Of course one has to take into consideration that because 
of the nature of the limestone over which the inscriptions were produced as 
well as the shallowness of the graffiti incisions, many of the inscriptions were 
at least partiy defaced. That is to say that if one finds only one word allahumma 
(O Allah!) this does not mean that originally there was no continuation to 
the inscription. However, there are quite a few examples of such beginnings 
that had no continuation. All in all some seventy inscriptions and traces of 
inscriptions and primitive graffiti were found on the stones of the square 
building discovered some 120m. to the south of the Roman fort. 

There is no point in bringing here every single piece of graffiti repeating 
the same formula of allahumma ighfir. I chose, therefore, to include only 
the inscriptions that supply more information beyond these words. The 
site of all the inscriptions were registered in the IAA documents as 6315/0. 
Short reports about the excavation were published in Hadashot Archeologiot, 
61-62, 1977:50-51, and 65-66, 1978:54-55. Reference was made to the sites 
in the whole area in connection with irrigation agriculture in Y. PoratlYs 
(unpublished) Ph.D. Thesis, on Anclent Irrigation Agriculture in the Arid Zones 
ofEretz Israel (submitted to the University of Tei Aviv in 1985: 126-127) see 
also Qadmoniot, 1987: 106-114 and Y. Aviram et alii (eds) Eilat and the Arabah 
(Hebrew) , Jerusalem, 1995:243-260, where Porath published studies on the 
“Tunnel wells in the Arabah.” 

All the following inscriptions were incised on well-dressed, soft limestone 
of the two-section building. Its builders used the stones from the ruins of 
the earlier Roman fort to its north. A fragment of a Greek inscription found 
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there may serve as the epigraphic link between the two buildings, the late 
Roman and early Muslim. 

Most of the ashlars with the inscriptions were transferred to the Stores of 
the IAA. Most of them were photographed. At the beginning of each entry 
the technical details of the inscription will contain its negative number, the 
size of the stone, number of lines or words, and type of script. 

1 

Invocations 

l st /8 th c. 

638190. An ashlar of limestone 0.40x0.29m. 2 barely visible lines; graffiti with 
ciear features of l st /8 th century script; incised; (Fig.29. Courtesy IAA) 

(? Oj jj) Ojj jj! LJ(T j&\ 


O Allah, forgive Salim b. Zayd(?)/Yazid(?) 

Because of the condition of the inscription part of my reading is guess- 
work. 


2 

Prayer for the Prophet 

l st /8 th c. 

638194. An ashlar of limestone 0. 325x0. 675m. 4 lines; small well-produced 
formal provincial script (Fig.30. Courtesy IAA). 

... c-xTj Jaj .3 iJjLP *Ws£(Y (!) ^e> ^l(> 

(two or three words) 

O Allah, bless Muhammad thy servant and messenger and prophet, and cause him 
happiness. And ShabTb (?) wrote (this)... 

L.3: Literally: “and whiten his face” ( iva-bayyid wajhahu). Vindication and 
happiness causing the face to lit — to “be whitened,” is a commonly used 
popular concept. The idea however, has a QuTanic source connecting the 
happiness of the righteous with Allah’s mercy. (Q, 3:106-107) 

L.4: There are a few words after the name ShabTb (?) ... which I found impos- 
sible to reconstruet. 
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3 

Invocation 

lst/8 th c. 

638197. In situ : Examined before its transfer to the IAA Stores. An ashlar of 
limestone 0.24x0.24m. (approx), broken on top and right, in a secondary 
usage shaped to fit a later building. In the process some of the writing was 
destroyed, particularly the top line, traces of which can stili be detected. 
Originally at least 7 lines; early Umayyad script, produced by a professional 
hand. (Figs. 31, 31a. Courtesy IAA). The reading is based on Fig. 31a. 

diU3(t J* Aijjlj (?)^l/(?)J^a_[_j](r ^ 5^U'](> 

c**' U [j* ji ^ jr dii» 


O Allah, forgive ‘Abd al-‘AzTz b. Fudayl(?)/A‘yan(?) and bestow on him your bounty, 
for you are All-powerful over everything. And forgive whomsoever reads (this) and 
says “Arnen!” 

F.3: The name of the person is almost completely destroyed. The two names 
suggested here are guesses based on the traces of the letters, which I am 
able to see. 

F.5: The formula c ala kull shy ’ muqtadir is Quranic (only once in Q, 18:45, 
tjOxia s-^i> JT OlTj), far less common than the usual qadir (39 times 

in the Quban) . 

This inscription is important not so much because of its text but because it 
proves that the stone, on which it was incised, was used in subsequent build- 
ing which looks quite crude. If the original inscription was incised, (after the 
original building was already in ruins) sometime around AD 740-750, then 
one must conclude that there was more building activity in the site after this 
date. The fact that there are signs of subsequent human activity in the area 
seems to involve some building of the ruined place not only by nomads, but 
probably also by long-time setders. The quick decline of the Central authority 
in the desert areas, which in the Arabah was concurrent with the decline of 
the old routes passing through the Negev early in the 9 th century, made it 
difficult for the continuation of the relatively flourishing agricultural setde- 
ments around natural water sources along the Arabah, as well as in many 
desert and semi-desert areas where the Umayyads had attempted to develop 
agriculture. The material found in the excavations carried out at al- c Ayn ad- 
Dafiyah, (colloq. c Ein Dafyeh. Modern: c Ein ‘Evronah — rttTlDy ‘pS?) is clearly 
early Umayyad. However, the archeological find does not support the exis- 
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tence of the farm and the irrigation installations (including an impressive 
chain of tunnel-wells) much after the mid-eighth century. ( Cf. Ettinghausen, 
Grabar, 1987: 45f. and notes; Sauvaget, 1967:1-42). 


4 

Invocation 


2 nd /9 th c. 


638200. An ashlar of limestone; 0.37x0.31m. broken on the top right, 5 
lines; ciear 2 lld /9 th century script; well-dehned letters, partly defaced, partly 
tampered with by later hand. Traces of primitive ornamentation with barbs. 

The inscription was incised already on the broken stone. The whole text 
appears on the stili intact left part of the ashlar. It means that the stone came 

from a ruined building. (Fig. 32. Courtesy IAA) 

c* 4 ' 0y['] J(t 13 (?) f [(?)'] J(T jlj(Y ^>>0 

O, Allah, forgive (?) Kurayz (?) and whomsoever reads (this) and then says “Anien! 
Arnen! The Lord of the World.’' 

The difficulty in reading this inscription stems from the fact that the shallow 
writing was pardy defaced, mainly by its exposure to the elements. 

L.3: the word qarda is a guess based on the remnants of letters, which look 
more like thumma. However there is no doubt about the reading the follow- 
ing word thumma, which leaves qarda as a good guess for this word. 

5 

Invocation 

late 2 nd /8 th c. 


638210. An ashlar of limestone 0.51x0.37m. 5 lines; graffiti, with ciear char- 
acteristics of the time proposed, badly incised; letters tampered with by later 
hand. (Fig. 33) 

J* dii» (?)^j(i (?) j* Aijjlj J#f-»(r(Y Ji dUdl J &( Y i 

jil3(0 y ^ 


O Allah, forgive ‘Abd al-Malik b. Suhayl, and grant him mercy(?) from your presence 
for you are all-powerful over everything. 

FI. 3-4: I am almost sure about the reading of the name Suhayl, which can 
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also be Sahl, but I have doubts about the words ladunika and rahmah, though 
they fit quite well into the text. 

L.5: The last word is clearly qadir and not qadir. Qadir is not out of place 
since it represents one of the divine attributes, and appears 7 times in the 
QuTan in connection with God’s omnipotence (Q, 6:37, 65; 17:99; 36:81; 
46:33; 75:40; 86:8). 

The letters of lines 3-5 were badly damaged by a later hand, however; on 
the whole the reading of most of the inscription is sure. 

6 

(?) 2 nd /9 th c. 

638211. An ashlar of limestone, 0.44x0.32m. with at least 7 lines; small let- 
ters; incised; almost completely destroyed by a later hand. Although at first 
glance the inscription seems ciear, there is very little that can be read in it, 
except for allahumma in a later hand superimposed on the earlier text, and 
probably ma taqaddama. It is mentioned here as an example for the state 
of many of the damaged inscriptions, and left to the readers to propose 
reading. (Fig. 34) 


7 


2 nd /9 th c. 


638220. An ashlar of limestone, 0.37x0.33m. traces of what seems to be 
4 lines; the writing is almost completely defaced, and in spite of all my 
attempts I could not come up with any meaningful reading. Like the previ- 
ous inscription this one too is reproduced and left unread. The remnants 
of the script point to the late Umayyad period. From a word in large letters 
in line 1 it is ciear that another hand tampered with the inscriptions in a 
later date. (Fig. 35) 


8 

Invocation 

2 nd /late 8 th -early 9 th c. 

638224. An ashlar of limestone, 0.41x0.33m. 6 lines in one hand, good 
graffiti, and two lines with the words allahumma ighftr superimposed on the 
right in primitive large letters. The main inscription, highly defaced, requires 
much guesswork. The first two lines look ciear, but as far as I can judge, 
are almost illegible. (Fig. 36) 
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(?)4J»(V' dUU jjI(Y (?)<£JU i ypl (►$%?)(> 

jiai ^ JT(n ^ dbt 2 ^i(« j Luh J(t 

O Allah, forgive ‘Adi b. ShabTb b. Malik; grant him his request... in this world and the 
world to come for you are all powerful. 

Ll.1-3: These first three lines are all guesswork based on the remnants of 
letters that I was able to discern. I offer this reading in order to give the 
inscription some coherence. Future readers I hope will be able to do 
better. 

Ll. 5-6 innaka ‘ ala kulli... see above No. 3 note to line 5. 

9 

Invocation 

2 nd /8 th c. 


638226. A ashlar of limestone, 0. 285x0. 27m. top part broken and lost. 7 visible 
lines; not all readable. Very fine, delicate stylized script, incised by a profes- 
sional hand using a thin and sharp object. The first part clearly belongs to 
another text, which had been written on the broken and lost top part of 
the stone. It is hardly visible and will therefore be discounted. (Fig. 37) 

••• (0 I>c5- J— 4 lP' ^( r ^ jiO 

... ( n 


O Allah, forgive Salman b. al-Hasan for you are all powerful over eveiything. 

The last two lines are clearly visible but I am unable to come up with any 
plausible text. On further examination it seems to me that the same invoca- 
tion is partly repeated. At the end of line 4 I think that I can see the word 

allahumma and at the end of line 5, the words Ibn al-Hasan. 

10 

Invocation 

2 nd /8 th early 9 th c. 


638227 (Inventory No. 112985) . An ashlar of limestone, 0.29x0.285m. slightly 
damaged. 6 lines; crude graffiti, reflecting, however, clearly 2 nd / 8 th early 9 th 
century style. There are many scratches on this inscription that look like 
incised letters. They are faults in the stone, which were avoided by the writer 
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(such as in the word dhanbahu in line 6) . The last part of the inscription 
involved some guesswork. (Fig. 38, 38a.) 

Jb(*\ 3 Jj\ dLJ(t J ^(T ^e> 


O Allah, bless Muhammad your servant and your messenger and your prophet, and 
forgive Shablb. b. Zayd his sin. 

Ll.5-6: The name Zayd seems to be the correct reading of the mutilated 
word. 


11 

Invocation 

Early 3 rd /9 th c. 

638229. An ashlar of limestone. 0.41x0.30m. slightly damaged. 4 lines; incised 
in good hand; and pardy decorated by barbs, most of the letters are fairly 
ciear; one letter (ivaiv) in 1.5 was incised below the line. It is possible that 
the inscription was much larger, and was incised on two more ashlars on 
both sides of the present one. (Fig. 39) 

...(« isk dUil *LP(T (?)... ilb(T 

j' j* jh' (part of a word) 

ar-Rabl' believes in Allah, the... (?) ‘Abd al-Malik believes in Allah the Omnipotent the 
most Great . . . May he perish whoever defaces it or changes it. 

In spite of the relative clarity of the letters at the end of lines 2 and 4, 
I was unable to arrive at a satisfactory reading. Since in line 4 the writers 
attached to the name of Allah two of the divine attributes, or “beautiful 
names,” al-jabbar and al-mutakabbir, it is very possible that the word that fol- 
lows Allah at the end of line 2 is also a divine attribute, which I am unable 
to recognize. 

L.5: The line contains a curse or some interdictory formula to prevent tam- 
pering with the inscription. It starts at the end of line 4 with a word, which 
looks like ibn. If the inscription was written on more than one stone, then 
the text at the beginning of line 5, which I am unable to read, represents a 
longer text which included a name (completing the patronymic beginning 
with ibn) of a person who wished to protect the inscription. It is possible, 
however, that the last three letters in line 4 connect to the letters at the 
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beginning of line 5. In such a case the inscription was incised only on this 
stone. The verb ubira in the passive case (about which I am not sure) is a 
possibility completing the curse to the abusers in the same way that blessings 
were reserved for the pious readers (see following inscription). 

12 

Invocation 

2 nd /8 th c. 


638235. An ashlar of limestone 0.48x0.33m. 5 lines; professional angular 
script; well produced in a good hand. (Fig. 40) 

X»£ { Js- te* ^Xb la jj j^Ul jipl 

O Allah, forgive ‘Amir b. Ka‘b, your servant, his earlier and later (sins). O Allah, bless 
Muhammad your servant and messenger and whoever reads (these words) and says, 
“Anien!” 

L.l: The word It amir was incised on the stone after it was damaged, which 
necessitated a long line between the ‘ ayn and the alif. It is possible that 
another amin was written under line 4 and was destroyed by later hand. 

13 

Invocation 

2 nd /8 th c. 


In situ. An ashlar of limestone 0.27x0.35m. 3 lines; professional stylized script 
representing imperial style of the early Umayyad period. (Fig. 41) 

4£(Y ['] x^/x^/xt jj jip' 

O Allah, forgive the sin of Salakhid(P) b. Hamd/Humayd/Junayd. 

The name Salakhid seems very ciear as one can see in the enlargement of 
the section and its tracing (Pls. 48, 48a). The letters are well dehned, but 
I could not find a name that fits them. The word salakhid appears in the 
dictionaries as the plural of salakhdcit and sillakhd meaning a strong she 
camel ( Muhit , 1371/1952-1)313 s.v. sillakhd ). If my reading is right then 
this is a unique name. 

However having gone that far regarding the strange name Salakhid about 
which I am very skeptical, it is possible that the solution to the reading is 
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simple: the right diagonal line of what seems to be a Icimalif is a damage in 
die stone which cut perfecdy through the right line of an ' ayn. In such a case, 
as can be seen in Pl. 48, the name is simply Sa'd. I shall leave the puzzle at 
that, hoping that some better solution will be found for it in the future. 



Pl. 48a. Original line reconstructed (diagonal line of lam ’ alif removed) 


No less problematic is the name of the father. However, here it is very 
possible that slight damage created lines, which interfere with the original 
letters. The names offered above are only obvious possibilities. The style of 
the script belongs dehnitely to the early Umayyad period; and although the 
inscription belongs to the corpus of the commonest invocations, the names 
and the script point to remnants of preTslamic tradition. 

14 

Invocation 

2 nd /g th c 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone 0.34x0.25m. 3 lines; good angular script 
produced by a professional hand. (Fig. 42; Pl. 49) 


Basmalah. O Allah, forgive Hasan b. Hudhayfah. 
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Pl. 49. ‘Ein Zurayb (tracing of Fig. 42) 


The beginning with the basmalah, of an inscription from this group is very 
rare. The introduction of the basmalah, preceding the usual formula: “ alia - 
humma ighfir could be accidental, but it can point also to more Islamic 
awareness, since, allahumma belongs to the tribal tradition as well as to the 
Islamic one. 


15 

Invocation 

2 nd /8 th c. 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone 0.30x0.29m. Details: same as previous one. 
(Fig. 43) 

(?) 0y['] (V ^ ji i»l(Y 

O Allah, forgive ‘Abdallah b. Abu Khalicl. Arnen! 

The state of the stone, especially line 1, is such that another reading is 
possible: 

(?XKf ['] ^ c}' ji il'(t ^ 

O Allah, have mercy on Abdallah b. Abti Khalid. Ainen! 

L. 3: The reading of amin is doubtful. I could not hnd another solution to 
this otherwise ciear combination of letters (see no. 16 below). The long 
letter which I identihed as yti can be lam, but then I could not hnd a good 
reading for the word. 
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16 

Invocation 

2 nd /g th c 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone. 39x041m. 4 lines; graffiti; with tendency to 
formal 2 nd /8 th to early 9 th century script. (Fig. 44) 

(!)L*(i y> 4Jl jrw>l <f>(V Si y, Jb- jj(Y (?) jipl (*gJUl(> 

O Allah, forgive Sa‘d(?) b. Hudhayfah, “Arnen!” and once more “Arnen!” O, the God 
of Musa! and Ibrahlm. 

L. 1: The name Sa'd is a guess based on the barely visible remnants of the 
letters. 

The invocation of the God of Musa and Ibrahlm is not strange, although 
somewhat unusual, and deviating from the more common invocation of rabb 
Musa iva-Hcirun, ( cf Q, 7:121-122) which can be encountered elsewhere in 
the desert inscriptions. (Sharon, 1990:16-17 and 16*-17*) This particular 
inscription mentioning Sa‘d b. Hudhayfah (if my reading of Sa'd’s name is 
correct) could well be a sister inscription of No. 14, above where Hasan b. 
Hudhayfah is mentioned, most probably Sa'd’s brother. 

17 

late l st /7 th early 2 nd /8 th c. 


In situ : (Reg. No. 106 564): One of two ashlars of limestone broken at the 
top, (Fig. 45 bottom) 0.41x0.41m. (original size). It was used together with 
another ashlar (with a graffiti) built on the top of it (Fig. 45 top). The origi- 
nal inscription covered the whole face of the stone. 3 visible lines; incised 
in excellent, almost imperial, early Umayyad script, clearly produced by 
a professional hand well trained in the style of writing of the time. Since 
the top of the inscription was lost, the suggested beginning is a guess. It 
is inserted here for the complete appearance of the inscription. It is very 
possible that the top lines included the Basmalah. (Fig. 45 bottom) 

jlj(r ili AP jjl(> [ J ...] 

[l^'] 

(O Allah, forgive)... b. ‘Abdallah and ali the believers and ali the angels and whom- 
soever reads it and then says (Amen!). 

The style of script in this inscription is very similar, but superior to the script 
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on an inscription dated “Ramadan” 109/Dec.727-Jan.728 (Hoyland 1977:98- 
100), and could therefore represent an earlier date, around 80-90/699-709. 
It is interesting to compare the word malctikah in the present inscription 
with the same word in the Dome of the Rock (72/692). In both inscriptions 
the script show similar features (Pl. 50) . 



Pl. 50. wa-al-maM ikah from the Dome of the Rock 


This places the major body of the early inscriptions in c Ein Zurayb at the 
hrst half of the 8 th century. The difference in the quality of writing, to the 
exclusion of simple crude and un-datable graffiti, is due to the talent, dexter- 
ity and professional ability of the inscribers. (For a full study of inscriptions 
of the same type, their contents, and context, see Hoyland 1997:77-102). 


18 

Invocation 


Undatable. 


638196. (Inventory No. 106564) An ashlar of limestone 0.32x0.26m. frrst 
photographed in situ, and then removed to the Stores of the IAA in Jeru- 
salem. (Fig. 45 top) When discovered, the stone, as can be seen in Fig. 45, 
was built into the wall of the building above the stone with the previous 
inscription (No. 17). 3 visible lines; poor graffiti that could have been pro- 
duced by a later hand, though the spelling and some of the features of the 
script could point to an earlier date. 

(?) J*— <— t> ( r bJ JU(t jii I 


O Allah, forgive Hilal b. ‘Uniar (?) 

General note: 

All the inscriptions from 'Ein Zurayb come from the ruins of a building, which 
the archeologist, Y. Porath, identified as a khan. The plan of the building, a 
series of chambers around a Central court, makes its identifrcation as a khan 
very possible. The building and the settlement surrounding it positioned 
near one of the major trade and travel routes connecting the “spice route” 
(and the Syrian Hajj route) with the Mediterranean port of Gaza via the 
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Negev plateau was a natural halting station just before the travellers began 
the difficult trip to ‘Avedat (Oboda) (CIAP1, q.v.) . 


19 

Dated Invocation (?) 


180/796-7 


638209. An ashlar of limestone 0.45x0.25m. badly damaged, with many holes 
scattered over its surface, and a large piece broken on the left. 2 lines; graf- 
fiti with ciear signs of 2 nd century style. It seems that the two lines contain 
fragments of two independent texts, and what looks like line 1, contains 
in the beginning the usual invocation “O Allah forgive...” and what seems 
to me to be a date was preceded by a word containing some information 
relating to the date. (Fig. 46) 

(?)j 


Allah, forgive... eighty and one hundred. 

I am almost sure about this reading. However, the condition of the stone 
and the distortion created by the photograph are very misleading in most 
of the inscriptions from this site, and this one is no exception. I am aware 
of the fact that there is not much space before the word thamamn for the 
names that should come after the invocation allahumma ighfir, and that there 
are signs of letters at the end of the line, which look to me like a wdw but 
could also be read with difficulty as <sa>nah. If my reading is correct then 
this is the first time we encounter an inscription with a date in the ‘Ein 
Zurayb material. The year 180/796-7 fits well into my estimation that most 
of the inscriptions from ‘Ein Zurayb belong to the 8 th early 9 th centuries 
(see concluding remarks at the end of this entry). 

20 

638220. (Inventory No. 113839) An Ashlar of limestone 0.35x0.24. damaged 
on the top right, at the bottom right, and middle left. Incised; no points; 
no vowels. (Fig. 47, 47a) 

The inscription looks very ciear, especially in Fig. 47a, which was taken in 
situ. However, all my attempts to arrive at any meaningful reading failed. It 
does not display any of the usual formulae, but seems to contain some specihc 
information. After trying a few possibilities of reading, I decided to leave the 
inscription unread hoping that another eye would see what I missed. 
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21 


Early 2 nd /8 th c. 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone 0.45x0.35m. (approx.) its face more than 
half destroyed. 4 lines, of which only a small part was left; good graffiti; 
professionally incised with ciear elements of late 8 th or early 9 th century 
script. (Fig. 48) 

JA iil(T [? ^jj]...(?)[4^]_^/v-^(r.. ...J J&\\ ^l(> 

O, Allah, forgive... b.... HabTb/his transgressions (?) and may Allah forgive whomso- 
ever says “Anien!” 

The inscription, except for the last line, is almost completely destroyed, and 
the above reading is the maximum that I could make of it. 

22 

Invocation 

Late 2 nd / early 9 th c. 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone 0.40x0.30m. (approx.) damaged on top and 
face. 4 lines; shallow graffiti; incised in a professional hand; ciear signs of 
late 8 th early 9 th century script. Read and copied in situ, but photographed 
in unfavourable conditions. (Fig. 49, Pl. 51) 



Pl. 51. ‘Ein Zurayb 22 (copied in situ) 
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jj(i ^3 s-^J) Jf dij'(T diUa3 ...jip' 

O Allah, forgive... and bestow on him from your bounty for you are all powerful over 
every thing. 

The face of the stone was damaged before the incision of die inscription, 
since the text avoids the damaged areas. The text itself was also badly dam- 
aged, because of the nature of the stones, which are soft and brittle, making 
them sensitive to the influence of the elements. 

The inscription belongs to a group of texts in which the formula “for You 
are all powerful” ( qadir , muqtadir ) is used. (See above Nos. 3, 8, 9.) 

L.l: The word allah (or the beginning of allahumma) at the end of the line 
seems not to belong to this inscription 

23 

Invocation 

Late 2 nd /9 th c. 


In situ : An ashlar of limestone 0.45x0.35m. (approx.) 3 lines; incised in good 
hand in 8 th /9 th c Script (Fig. 50) 

3i/^ ( r...[?j] ^ Jt j(T VrA-tel ^0 

O, Allah, O Allah forgive Salih b. Dalham...(?) 

It is very possible that the stone was broken on the left to fit the building, 
after the inscription was incised on it. The two letters ak/ad at the begin- 
ning of line 3 are almost surly the end of a word in line 2. I guess that 
the inscription was not finished and the writer wanted probably to write 
something like iva-adkhilhu al-jannah (and grant him Paradise) or a similar 

invocation. 

L.2: The name Salih is sure and the name Dalham seems also sure, it is not 
common but it is a known name of an Arab. TabarT mentions in the year 
68 a warrior by the name of Dalham al-Muradl. (TabarT, 2:774) 

24 

Invocation 

2 nd /late 8 th c. 

In situ. An ashlar of limestone 0.38x0.34m. (approx.). 3 lines; worn out graf- 
hti with ciear signs of formal writing; incised shallow letters. (Fig. 51) 
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4Ji(T* jjUr(Y 5«-fU' js> l(> 

Forgive, O Allah, the sin ofjabir and that of his parents. 

L.l: The word allahumma is not ciear but so is most of the inscription. There 
are enough remnants however to make this reading plausible. 

Ll.2-3: The name Jabir seems ciear, as well as the word dhanbahu. On further 
examination using a simple photocopy, I am sure that I can see the word 
wa-liwalidayhi. (without an alif) 

This and similar formulae are not unusual in inscriptions of this type. 
One such example is an inscription 1.10x0.15m. that I found on a rock at 
Hadbat Hajjaj in northern Sinai, and published in 1993. 2 lines; incised in 
good Umayyad script, late l st /early 8 th century. (Pl. 52) 

25 

Invocation 



ia 







Pl. 52. Hadbat Hajjaj — Sinai (photograph and tracing) 

O, Allah, forgive al-Badir b. Hashim al-Ayll and his parents and the believers — men and 
women. (Sharon, IEJ, 43(1) 1993:55-56 with a correction of a printing mistake). 
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25 

Declaration of faith 

Late 2 nd / 19 th c. 

638205. An ashlar of limestone; its face worn out 0.27x0.30. with remnants 
of short inscription, 2 lines; graffiti with signs of formal writing. (Fig. 52) 

j*jt 


Al-‘ Abbas believes in Allah 

The word Allah in the second line is completely destroyed but I cannot 
think about another word for this simple declaration of faith. 

26 

1 st _2 nd / 8 th -9 th c. 

An ashlar of limestone 0.30x0.23m. (approx.) IAA inventory no. 113853. 4 
lines; good graffiti with ciear signs of formal late 8 th early 9 th century script. 
Line 1 could be part of another inscription. (Fig. 53 courtesy IAA). 

... ^(i j>. <&' [j— ols£Jl(> 

...The book(?) O Allah, forgive ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali ... 

There are ciear signs of another two words at least in line 4 which I am 
unable to read. The word al-kitab in line 1 seems ciear but it does not fit 
into the rest of the inscription. 


27 

Graffiti 


Late l st /8 th c. 


638198 (IAA inventory No. 106433). An ashlar of limestone 0.37x0.15 m. 2 
lines; graffiti with ciear signs of formal late l st /8 th Century script (Fig. 54) 

( Y 


Wrote Kuryab. 

The letter te/ in the hrst and the second lines occupies almost the whole 
line. 
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Invocation 

Late l st /8 th c. 

In situ. An ashlar of limestone (IAA inventory No. 113854; measurements 
unavailable), broken at the bottom left; face worn out; originally 7 lines at 
least; six of which can be read with difficulty. (Fig. 55) 

j(0 OLa Jllj 'dJj Uj(T 

••• Ji 


O Allah, forgive Shabib b. Salih and his parents and their descendents and the believers, 
men and women, and wrote (this) Shabib (?) b 

For comments on a similar inscription see above no. 24. 

Concluding note 

The 28 inscriptions from c Ein Zurayb surveyed above represent about two 
thirds of the epigraphic find in the site. The rest are in a very bad condi- 
tion and though it is possible to decipher scattered words in them, these 
cannot add much to the information gleaned from the better-preserved 
ones. A few important conclusions may be drawn from these inscriptions 
that fall within the scope of similar inscriptions scattered throughout the 
Negev, Sinai, northern and Western Arabia as well as in many sites in the 
Syrian Desert. The conclusion, which comes immediately to mind is that all 
these inscriptions represent a rather short period l st to early 3rd century 
AH (late 7 th to 9 th century CE) . The style of writing is an important factor 
for determining the approximate dates of the inscriptions. However, since 
a few inscriptions exhibiting the same style of script are dated, we are on 
much safer ground in dating the bulk of this type of epigraphic find. By 
way of example I wish to refer to two inscriptions from the Negev plateau, 
and two from northwestern Arabia. 

The first one is from WadI AJbdeh (Hebrew: Nahal 'Avdat) in the Negev, 
the 3 line inscription was incised in the brown patina of the rock exposing 
its calcareous white colour. (L. 1: 0.55m. L. 2: 0.70m. L. 3: 1.30 m.) The 
inscription was first published in 1990 (Sharon, 1990:14*, 48 Fig. 12 IV) and 
this is a re-edition with some corrections (Pl. 53) . 
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Pl. 53. Dated inscription from the Negev 119/737 

\1 o dJjfclj <ui P dJbuAi Uj jj* U yipl r giJ!( ^ 

J gy«T [J]li jij (!)l $ jS jij OjjAj l£®' U~au~a 

‘Ufb’" -*w3 j 0 jitS’ ‘Urat) 

O Allah, forgive Ward b. Salirrfs earlier and later sins, and complete your grace to 
him and guide him in the right path ( cf. Q, 48:2). Arnen, the Lord of the worlds, the 
Lord of Moses and Aaron; (and forgive also) whomever reads (this writing) and says 
“Arnen!” It was written in the year nineteen and one hundred during the Caliphate 
of Hisham. 

L. 3: Note spelling particularly of qaraa and khilafcih) . 

The second one comes from an area known locally as “ el-mteirdeh” classical: 
al-Mutayridah. (Hebrew: Ramat Matred) over looking WadI Abdeh. (Sharon, 
1990:22*, 52 Fig. 66) It was also incised in the black-brown patina of the rock 
exposing its calcareous white colour. The 11 lines are arranged in an area 
left by an inscription from about the same period on the top left-hand, and 
the incised drawings of the camel driver, carneis and gazelles on the right. 
The 1 1 lines were arranged in the free space on both sides of a crack in the 
rock. The writer is not too skilled with his tools but well acquainted with 
the language and the style of writing of the time. He began the inscription 
on the left side of the crack and found himself obliged to continue on the 
right side. This is a new edition with corrections. (Pl. 54) 
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l*XSj Loj yj y»**^' jA&\ U^* ^ ^ j%-**-*( ^ 

•)l^'j W^r' j(° [']*M^r J«r' (*-®j-!(£ j *Us£ s-G 
^b- (!)^(^ ' ji jj aJj (!)JjJ' £~o <5i£ J (A biii'(V 

(?)<L~*> (T ^ <Laj (!)j2i*£ *bu*> <L*> jJ jAj( * ^ U~S^ ili 

Basmalah. O Allah, have mercy on Hasan b. Maysarah and on his two parents and on 
their decedents. Arnen, O Lord of Muhammad and IbrahTm. O, Allah, cause my deeds 
to be regarded an act of obligato ryjihad, and grant me martyrdom in thy path. Hasan 
wrote (it) on Tuesday 23 Rabi' I, and in it died Banu Hatim, may Allah have mercy on 
them all. It is in the year seventeen and one hundred. 

Ll.7-8: 23 Rabi' I, 117 falis according to our calculations on Friday, 22 April 
735. 

It seems obvious that the writer because of his unskilled hand and prob- 
ably hasty manner missed letters. He was however, very particular in dating 
his writing down to the day and in quoting the death of certain Banu Hatim. 
The spirit of Jihad should be noted (1.5). It is very evident in the invocatory 
inscriptions of the period. 

The third and forth examples come from North Arabia near the oasis 
of Ha il ( Atlal 2, 1988:71) The one finishes with the date of one hundred 
and fifty (=767) and the other with the month of “Shawwal in the year one 
hundred and thirty two (=14 May-10 June 750).” The publication does not 
supply the Arabie original or a good reproduction 

I do not have a ciear answer to the question as to why almost all the rock 
inscriptions as well as inscriptions that belong to this category of stylized 
graffiti belong to a certain, rather short period of the first two centuries of 
Islam — between the end of the 7 th century to the end of the 9 th . The dis- 
covery of Greek inscriptions in situ may help to establish the earliest date 
of the inscriptions from 'Ein Zurayb as well as the inscriptions from Dayr 
Dubban (q.v.) 

The 3 lines Greek fragment from 'Ein Zurayb (Neg. No. 638240) was 
inscribed on a slab of limestone 20x0. lOm. in capital letters (Fig. 56). It 
seems to me to have the following text, the study of which I leave to experts 
in Greek epigraphy. 

1) AAN ... 2) ArcoN (?)... 3) KYP... 

If this inscription represents, as I think, stili the remnants of the Greek 
cultural heritage then it must have come from the very late Byzantine or very 
early Islamic period. The route was busy with travelers either to St. Cath- 
erine monastery in Sinai or to Eilat. Travellers and merchants continued to 
frequent the routes along the 'Arabah valley Crossing the Negev plateau to 
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Gaza all along the Umayyad and very early Abbasid periods. The mood of 
the time is well preserved in the inscriptions: The spirit of jihad, the belief 
in one God, and the prayers for the Prophet. 

Caliph Abd al-Malik (65/685-86/705) propagating the Islamic idea of one 
God who has no companion (la ildha illa allah zvahdahu Id slianka laliu) on 
every silver and gold coin that the caliph minted from about 696 onwards, 
and on almost every official inscription must have become a sign of piety 
which found its way to private inscriptions as well. One such inscription was 
found in Rujm Sfar (Modern Hebrew: Rogem Tzafir ) — a late Roman and 
Byzantine fort and inn on the “Spice Route” from the northern Arabah to 
Gaza, Hebron and Jerusalem via the Mountain pass known as “The Scorpion 
Pass,” (Arabie: Naqb as-Sufayy). The inscription was left probably by one of 
the Muslim travelers who used the site that had already been in ruins as a 
halting station before beginning the difficult ascent northwestwards to the 
Negev plateau. The 3-line inscription (0.45x0.21m.) in stylized early 2 nd /8 th 
century script was shallowly incised on an ashlar (1.00x0.46m.) of local lime- 
stone, which had been used in the building of the fort, and found on the 
ground near its gate (Fig. 57a, b) . It reads as follows: 

lji ii (T u <y. u, 0 

I Yusuf b. Ziyad al-Ayll (of Ayla, Eilath) do not associate anything with Allah. 

Such a declaration of faith falis well into the mood of the time. 

By the end of the 2 nd /early 9 th century, after the fall of the Umayyads 
and the establishment of the Abbasid new rule in Iraq, the old spice route 
must have ceased to function. and was replaced by the Hajj route from 
Damascus and Egypt (via northern Sinai). The Abbasids, either deliber- 
ately or not, did not pay the same attention to Syria, as the Umayyads did. 
Nomads encroached from the south and occupied the desert areas as far as 
the sedentary regions in Central Pales tine. In the excavations of the site at 
'Ein Zurayb, this nomadic phase is very ciear: the hrst layer (representing 
the last occupants) that the excavators encountered was the dung of the 
Bedouin herds. Since literate people — merchants and other travelers — who 
merely passed through the area, incised the inscriptions, their abrupt end 
should be related to the coming of the mostly illiterate nomads who did 
not pass through the area but lived in it. Indirectly, therefore, the inscrip- 
tions, which are otherwise no more than repetitive invocations, could well 
point to the social and economic change in the desert areas following the 
Abbasid takeover. 



FALUJAH 

Is. Gr. 126 114 (N. Is. Gr. 176-614) 


Acre i 

XMU/J 


l ' * 1 * • Vj.ih.ih l AvI.ihl 


A village northeast of Gaza, now extinct. The 
above transcript of the name follows the SWP, 
3: 260 (“Falujeh”) and Index II (Name list of sheet 
XX p.367: ter jJiii') bearing in mind that die SWP 
transcribed the vowel ending with ta marbutah as 
“eh.” This is also the transcript adopted by the 
Atlas of Israel (Sheet IX/11) and modern Pal- 
estinian maps. Guerin, ( Judee , 2, 1869:122-123), 
however, has the name Faluja (G- jJli), and this is 
the name that appears in an Egyptian map of the 
area where an Egyptian brigade was besieged by 
the Israeli forces during the 1948 war (“al-Faluja 
pocket” Pl. 55) . Following the war the village feli 
into ruin, and since most of it was built of mud 
bricks it has practically disappeared. 



The village under this name does not appear in 
the sources before the Ottoman period when the village was the seat of the 
local administrative head — mudir — of a sub district — nahiycih — (Atlas of Israel 
loc. cit.). Guerin ( ibid .,) found a village built with unfired mud bricks. The 
number of its inhabitants was then 600 and it gave the impression of being 
clean and somewhat prosperous. He did not seem to hnd any thing of inter- 
est in it besides three broken ancient marble columns, but he mentions the 
local “ waM ” without adding either name or description. The report of the 
SWP ( ibid .,) does not add much to this description. The village was built in a 
very important strategic location: the crossroads of thejerusalem — Ashqelon 
(‘Asqalan), and the Jaffa — Gaza routes. 
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The Muslims captured the territory around the main road from Gaza to 
Jerusalem from the Crusaders after the Battle of Hittln, (1187) and they 
retained it also after thejaffa truce agreement of 2 lld September 1192 between 
Saladin and Richard Lion Heart. The Crusaders domains after this agreement 
that included a narrow strip along the coast did not extend much belowjaffa. 
(Prawer, 2, 1984:92) Only in 1241 the Crusaders returned to rule Ascalon 
and the routes leading from it to Jerusalem and the Jordan, but only for 3 
years. (See above, Addendum to CIAP, 2, s.v. “Baytjibrln (JubrTn)” 

The inscription from the Ayyubid period that was found at the local shrine, 
points to the fact that at least the sanctuary ( maqdm) must have existed already 
in the Middle Ages, unless the inscription was brought from elsewhere and 
fixed over its gate. There is no sign that under the Crusaders, the Ayyubids, 
or the Mamluks, Falujah existed as a setdement, but its vicinity was a scene of 
numerous military encounters between the Muslims and the Franks. That a 
local Muslim saint was born out of these encounters is not impossible. Even 
as late as the 19 th century the tomb of the General Louis Maximilien Caf- 
farelli near Acre ( Akka) was turned by local legend into maqdm ash-Shaykh 
Kaffarl. {CIAP, 1:76-77) The mosque and maqdm at Falujah bears the same 
name as the village. It is ash-Shaykh Ahmad Falujah (or al-Faluji). The mosque 
consisted of a court with two arcades, one to the south and one to the west. 
At the Southwest corner between the two arcades was the tuali. (In the words 
of Baramki’s report, IAA files “al-Faluja,” 10 Dee. 1943) The inscription was 
fixed over the door of the maqdm. 

Solitary sanctuaries ( ivali, shaykh, maqdm) are very common feature in the 
Middle East and North Africa in general. Tewfik Canaan supplied many 
examples for the various categories of these sanctuaries, which are to this 
day sites of popular veneration. (Cannaan, 1927:46ff.) 

1 

Construction text 


621/1224 

Probably 3 lines; Ayyubid naskhi. The following text is Baramki’s reading, 
included in his report from 10 December, 1943 in the hies of the IAA at 
the Rockefeller Museum (PAM) in Jerusalem. No measurements and no 
Photograph. The reading does not make reference to the numbers of the 
lines. (Pl. 56) I added the line numbers as a guess to facilitate reference to 
the inscription, and indicate the lines in Baramki’s copy by a slash. 
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Pl. 56. Inscription from Falujah: Baramki’s copy (Courtesy IAA) 
Jumada I-II(?) 621/June-July 1224 


/u*i cJ 3 ^ UwLw«o ^Ip j <% — » o ( \ 

i ji^jl ^ali /yy*}~*l\j ^*>LdV' t)UaLo /UaSI i — ® j«i(T ^Jaalt dJUi' OUaLJl 

/Jjsj(T jd jSo jjI jjAJI uAw*) /JiUJl , t la«l' OUtLJl U*ij^ jj / 1>5 ~«-P 

J diiij /*U^ jj i j*~~a <bj (i« — ?-jj :Baramki) — ?■ J jviiJl *L*)> 

[4jU^~*i]j /<L~*i ?r 

Basmalah. And may Allah bless our Master Muhammad. This is what was established 
and bnilt in the days of our lord the sultan al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam the glory of the world 
and of the Faith the Sultan of Islam and the Muslims, the subduer of the unbelievers 
and the polytheists ‘Isa the son of our lord the glorified Sultan the righteous ( al-Adil ) 
Sayf ad-DIn Abu Bakr b. Ayyub under the supervision of the servant who is in need 
for his God’s mercy Mas‘ud b. Muhammad al-Mu‘azzamI, and this (took place) on the 
month of Jumada (I?II?) the year 601 (=June-July 1224). 
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-L.l: Baramki: aLwo 

L.3: Baramki: birahmat. I changed the text to conform to the usual formu- 
lae in such cases. The usual formula however is ila rahmat rabbihi (e.g. CIA, 
Jerusalem, “Haram,” 2:37, No. 152; Sharon, 1977:182) The word in square 
brackets, indicating the year 600 is missing in the original inscription, and 
Baramki pointed to its absence by dots. 

The word “six hundred” is the only possible missing text at the end of the 
inscription completing the date to the 621. Al-Malik al-Mrfazzam 'Isa died 
at the end of 624/1227. 

L.2: Al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Sharaf ad-Dunya wa-ad-DTn Abu al-Muzaffar 'Isa 
b. al-Malik al-'Adil was born in Cairo in 576/1180-81, grew up in Damas- 
cus and received an excellent traditional Islamic education both there and 
in Egypt. He was famous for his deep knowledge of fiqh especially of the 
Hanafi madhhab, which he supported zealously, being the only member of 
the Ayyubid family to follow this school of Islamic law. During the wars with 
the Franks, led by his uncle Saladin, he was in charge of the intelligence 
System, the operation of which is related in detail by Sibt b. ahJawzT. ( Milat , 
8(2) :646-647. This information seems doubtful, since at the time he was less 
than 13 years old, though it cannot be ruled out. 

Three years after Saladin/ death (589/1193), al-Malik al-'Adil managed to 
seize control of Syria and depose its ruler, his nephew al-Afdal. He nominated 
his son, Mu'azzam 'Isa, ruler of Karak. By 599/1202, when al-‘Adil had become 
sole ruler of both Egypt and Syria, 'Isa was nominated as ruler of Syria. (Ibn 
al-Athlr, 12:471-472; Ibn Khaldun, ‘ Ibar , 5, 332-333; Setton, 2, 1962:693-696) 
Officially on his father’s orders, but acting on his own initiative, he launched 
many building projects all over Syria, most of which were of a religious and 
benevolent nature. He paid attention especially to the Hajj route from Syria, 
which he fortihed and supplied with water facilities. ( Milat , loc.cit .) We know 
many of his building enterprises, unrecorded by the literary sources, from 
his inscriptions. (Sharon, 1977:183-186.) 

Wlien al-Malik al-'Adil died in Damascus, in 615/1218, following the fall of 
the Chain Tower defending Damietta into the hands of the Crusaders, (Ibn 
al-Athlr, vol. cit., 323-324), his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam 'Isa, who was at that 
time in Palestine, assumed power in Damascus. Faithful to his brother al-Malik 
al-Kamil, the ruler of Egypt, and because of the grave situation presented by 
the Fifth Crusade, he recognized al-Kamil’s right to inherit the Sultanate. 
In practice, however, he was the Sultan of the Syrian domains. (Setton, vol. 
cit., 699) A year earlier, whilst his father was stili alive and preoccupied in 
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defending Egypt, he was sent with a small contingent to observe Crusader 
movements in Syria. 

The fall of Damietta in 616/1218 and the death of al-Malik al-‘Adil were 
followed by disturbances in Egypt, led against al-Malik al-Kamil by Ibn al- 
Mashtub. (Ibn Khaldun, vol. cit., 345; Ibn al-Athlr, vol. cit., 324-325) Mu‘azzam 
‘Isa came to his brother’s aid, and together they overcame the rebels and 
were able to concentrate their attention on the military operations around 
Damietta. 

Most of the Ayyubid forces were concentrated in Egypt, and Syria was left 
with no proper defense. It was feared that a sudden attack by the Franks 
would enable them to take most of the fortresses in the country, including 
Jerusalem. It was therefore decided to dismantle the fortresses of Pales- 
tine, chiefly the walls of Jerusalem. At the beginning of 616/March 1219, 
Jerusalem’s fortifications were destroyed and its inhabitants sent into exile. 
Before this destruction, and alongside it, the fortresses of Mount Tabor built 
only eight years earlier (Ibn al-Athlr, vol. cit., 323; Yaqut, Mu' jam, s.v. Tur), 
Toron, Baniyas and Safad were also dismantled. The destruction of Jerusalem 
was a terrible shock to the Islamic world, and Muslim historians — especially 
those who witnessed the event or its consequences, such as Ibn al-Athlr, Abu 
Shamah, Sibt Ibn al-jawzl and Yaqut — describe it with great emotion, some 
with understanding and others with open criticism. When the decision to 
dismantle the wall of Jerusalem was taken, al-Malik al-‘AzIz ‘Uthman, ‘Isa’s 
brother (ruled Baniyas between 608/1211 and 630/1233, and built the fortress 
of as-$ubaybah. CIAP, 2, 1999:56ff), was in command of the city, together with 
the Ustadar 'Izz ad-DTn Aybak. They sought to reverse al-Mu‘azzam’s decision, 
or at least delay it, but to no avail. The fear of a Frankish onslaught on Syria 
was so pressing that he wrote to his brother (according to Abu Shamah) : 

“If they (the Franks) take it (Jerusalem) , they will surely kill everyone in 
it and will rule Damascus and the whole of Syria...” “The need compelled 
them to destroy it. They began (dismantling) the city-walls on the first day 
of Muharram (616/19th March, 1219) amidst the tumuit of the town which 
rose as if it were the Day of Judgment. Women and girls, young and old, lads 
and children, all went to the Sakhrah and to Masjid al-Aqsa, tore their hair 
and clothes until the Sakhrah and the mihrab of the Aqsa were filled with 
hair. They fled from the city and left their proper ty and belongings behind. . .” 
(Abu Shamah, Tardjim, 115 essentially citing Sibt Ibn aljawzl.) 

Mrfazzam ‘Isa died at the end of 624/1227, amidst general grief, but not 
before giving another order for further destruction of Jerusalem, and other 
fortresses in Syria, alarmed by the preparations in Acre for a new crusade 
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by the Emperor Frederick II. (Sibt b. al-J awzl, op. cit., 647-648; Ibn al-Athir, 
vol. cit., 471-472; Setton, vol. cit., 701. More on the biography of Mu‘azzam 
‘Isa, see Ibn Khallikan, Wajayat, Dar Sader, 3, 1973:495; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat 
adh-Dhahab, Dar al-Fikr, 5, 115-116) 

Mu‘azzam ‘Isa’s construction projects are very impressive even if one takes 
into consideration only the buildings from which inscriptions remained. See- 
ing that new inscriptions are stili discovered from time to time it is ciear that 
many works attributed to this Sultan have since disappeared. The inscrip- 
tion found in Bayt JibrTn commemorating the building of an inn ( funduq , 
see Addendum to CIAP, 2, in this volume) and the present inscription from 
the sanctuary at Falujah as well as his numerous buildings at the Haram in 
Jerusalem, demonstrate his famous Islamic piety coupled with his interest in 
providing necessary facili ties to travelers on the main roads in his domains. 
This included payment of attention even to a local sanctuary that must have 
been popular, on one of the major routes of Syria. It should be emphasized 
that both the Falujah sanctuary and the inn at Bayt JibrTn were situated on 
the same travellers routes leading from Gaza to Jerusalem and Damascus. 

The chief inspector or supervisor of the work Mas'ud b. Muhammad was 
attached by tuala’ (allegiance) to Mrfazzam ‘Isa as can be learnt from his 
nisbah “al-Mu‘azzamI.” I could not find, however, any information about him 
in the sources. 



FARKHAH (FARKHA) 


Is. Gr. 164 164 (N. Is. Gr 214 664) 


A small village built on a steep hilltop, 500m. above 
sea level, in the heart of Samaria, Southwest of the 
small town of SallTt. Samaritans populated it until 
the Arab conquest, and probably throughout the 
Umayyad period. Under the Crusaders its name 
is not mentioned, but its location suggests that it 
was included in the Royal Domain of the Latin 
Kingdom ofjerusalem. (Riley-Smith, Atlas , 1991: 
36-37) In 1187, after the battle of Hittln, it came 
under Ayyubid rule. In Islamic literature its name 
appears connected with the name of a Muslim 
scholar, Abdallah b. Abu Abdallah al-FarkhawT (d. 
818/1415). In his biography, as-SakhawI remarked 
that the nisbah al-FarkhawT refers to the village 
of Farkha, which he spells with a long “a” (also 
Guerin, Samarie, 2, 1875:159) adding that it was a 
village in the district of Nabulus. (Sakhawl, I)aw\ 
5:29) Except for this remark I found no other 
mention of the village in the literary sources. 
This fact grants the present Ayyubid inscription, 
found in the village and mentioning its name, 
particular signihcance. 

The village seems to have enjoyed prosperity, 
as it does today, especially from its olive groves and other fruit trees. In the 
19 th century it is described as a rather large place situated on a mountain. 
(Guerin, loc. cit .) In the village and its immediate vicini ty to the south there 
are three sacred tombs of local saints, Haram an-Nabl Shut ( SWP , 2:284), 
Shaykh Abu Abd and Shaykh Husayn. (Is. Gr. 164 163 N. Is. Gr. 214 663) 
Tewhk Canaan reported that at the top of the ascent to Farkhah there were 
heaps of stones created by travellers throughout the ages. They were locally 
called mafazat (sing. colloq. mafazeK). He explains that although the word 
in classical Arabie means desert, “here it denotes success in overcoming 
dangerous difficulty.” The traveller “after climbing a high mountain raises 
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a heap of stones or throws a stone on an existing heap, saying at the same 
time a prayer.” (Canaan, 1927:76 and n.4) The fountain of 'Ayn Yanbifah, 
in the valley, gives a fine supply of water and there are two other springs 
east of the village. 

Abel identihed Farkhah with the town of Perekh, mentioned in the Tal- 
mudic literature (Mishnah, ' Orlah, 3:7; Tosephtah, Demay, 1:11; BT, Besah, 
3b, Yebamoth, 81b, 'Abodah Zarah, 74a, Zebahim, 72b. Abel, 2:407) It is pos- 
sible, however, that the term “p5 — Nuts of Perekh in these texts mean a 

certain type of britde nuts, this in addition to the indication to the Perekh 
as a name of a place. 


1 

Reconstruction and endowment text 

15 Shawwal 606/12 April 1210 

A slab of limestone, 0.52x0.42m. broken into five pieces; none missing, kept 
in the village mosque. Baramki prepared the hrst report about the inscrip- 
tion in 1937. It was then already broken and only four of its hve fragments 
were available to him. He offered the reading of these parts (Pl. 57) and 
prepared a squeeze of them. This squeeze was the only available source 
for later editions. There are however, photographs of the fragments, but 
for some reason the photograph of the missing part in the squeeze eluded 
somehow the eyes of the previous scholars who re-read the inscription. It 
seems however that the fifth fragment was lost, after ali, sometime before 
1937, since today the existing fragments are the ones from which the squeeze 
had been prepared. 

The inscription consists of 10 lines, incised in monumental, typical Ayyubid 
naskht; furnished with diacritical points, and many vowels. With the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the missing part found, it is now complete except 
for a few damaged letters along the break lines. IAA (PAM) squeeze: S 104. 
Publication of 4 pieces only: Baramki in PAM file ATQ/165; Sukenik 24, Ben 
Horin (all without translation) 26. In what follows is the hrst publication of 
the whole inscription (Fig. 58) 
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Pl. 57. Farkhah. Baramki’s original reading (courtesy IAA) 
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Basmalah. They only shall manage (visit, perform the ‘ umrah to) Allah’s places of wor- 
ship who have believed in Allah and the Last Day. (Q, 9:18; trans. Bell) This blessed 
mosque was renewed particularly by the funds of the inhabitants of the village known 
(by the name of) Farkhah that belongs to the sub district of the divinely protected 
town of Nabulus, as a pious deed for the sake of Allah — the exalted — and seeking His 
approval. Those who assumed charge of the work were Mansur b. Abu al-Fawaris and 
Kamil b. Sinan (or Sayyar) and Nasir b. Muhammad who are all in need for Allah’s 
compassion. And the most exalted the great Amlr Baha’ ad-DIn Aludakh(?) b. ‘Abcl 
Allah has endowed for it from the (income of the) fasal of the aforementioned village 
every year three Tyrian dlnars seeking the approval of Allah and (hoping to) gain the 
abode of the worlcl to come. And this took place on the full moon of the month of 
Shawwal the year 606 (=12.4.1210) and may Allah bless Muhammad. 

This is definitely a monumental inscription, produced by a skillful hand 
representing all the characteristics of the Ayyubid script of the time of al- 
‘Adil (596/1200-615/1218) and al-Mu c azzam 'Isa (615/1218-624/1227). Its 
provinciality might be detected, if one wishes, in the vowelling which does 
not always agree with the rules, and in three grammatical errors: in line 
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4 the word ihtisab in the nominative instead of ihtisaban in the accusative 
( rnaf ul li ajlihi) ; in line 5 the verb taivallaiv in the plural instead of tawalla 
in the singular; the patronymic Abu al-Fawaris in the nominative instead of 
Abi al-Fawaris in the genitive. 

Ll. 7-10: The fragment containing the last third of these lines, was available 
neither to D.C. Baramki who read it first in situ in November 1937 (IAA 
(PAM) Rockefeller Museum file ATQ/165), nor to the former editors of 
the inscription, Sukenik (and Ben Horin) who used the squeeze copy of 4 
out of the 5 fragments of the inscription. I found a photograph of the lost 
fifth fragment in the Israel Antiquities Authority (IAA) files, and bringing 
it to the same scale as that of the existing photograph of the squeeze, I was 
able to put together the whole inscription. (Fig. 58) 

L. 6: Sinan. The former edition of the inscription suggested Salii (Baramki), 
sinar and sayyar (Sukenik, Ben Horin) . I think that the very popular name 
Sinan is ciear. (Ibn Makula, Ikmdl, 4, 1990:439-443) Ibn Makula suggested 
the variants of Sayyar, Shubbcin, and Shabban. ( Ibid 423 ff.) 

L.7: Aludakh. The reading of this name, although plausible, is a guess. The 
letters are ciear, but the many points scattered over them cannot be related 
to any of them. There can be a remote possibility to read the letter waw 
as fr or qr and the name, therefore, as al-Qardah or al-Fardaj or some other 
combination, to which I could find no samples in the literature. Only the 
name al-Fardaj was found. It belonged to a Muslim scholar from Qinnasrin: 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Barakah b. al-Hakam b. Ibrahlm b. al-Fardaj (d.328/ 
939-40) (Yaqut, Buldan, 4, 1979:404b; SanTanI, anscib, 4, 1988:363). However, 
the Amlr Balia’ ad-DTn in our inscription is a first generation Mamluk, and 
therefore, he has a Turkish name, and, as a convert to Islam, his father’s 
name was the fictional Abdallah (“the servant of Allah”). The name Aludakh 
could well just be another way of transcribing the Turkish Aludagh (“high 
mountain;” contribution of R. Amitai) . 

The common title Balia’ ad-DTn appears in the late medieval literature 
attached to many names: Asiam (Zettersteen, 1919:171-172, 178, 187, 219); 
Bughdl (ibid., 24); Raslan (ibid., 108, 130, 131, 133, 134, 166); Qararaslan 
(ibid., 53); Qaraqush (ibid., 28, 52, Ibn Khallikan, 4, 1971:91-92; Ibn Taghri 
BirdT, Nujum, 13:29; 14:79; Maqrlzl, Suluk, 1(1) :158) ; Qutiushah (Zettersteen, 
1919:75-77). I could, however, find nothing in the literature about him or 
about the other persons mentioned in the inscription (11. 5-6) . 

L. 7-8: The endowment. 

The inhabitants of Farkhah frnanced the renovation of the mosque, and they 
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made sure to indicate their contribution very clearly in the inscription. (11. 
2-3) The mosque had expenses too, the oil for lighting, the floor mats and 
the salaries of the imam and the mu adhdhin. ( Cf. CIAP, 1:189; 2:XVI) These, 
most probably, were covered by income from various endowments ( waqfs ) 
to which another one was added by the Amlr Baha’ ad-DTn. It consisted of 3 
Tyrian dlnars ( dandnir suriyyah) paid annually from the fasal of the village, 
the fixed annual amount that the village paid the Amlr (see below). 

Tyrian dlnars 

Dlnars of Tyre (dandnir suriyyah) were apparently used as reliable currency 
because they always retained their value. On the whole coins of European 
origin have been sought-after until modern times as the best money because 
of their purity and exact weight, especially since the Muslim currency fluctu- 
ated in weight even from province to province and were sometimes devalued 
simply by cutting away their edges with purpose of using the metal (gold or 
silver) for minting more coins. For this reason QalqashandT emphasizes that 
“commercial transactions take place in Egyptian or similar dlnars by weight, 
and in Frankish dlnars by tale.” ( al-mudmalah bi-ad-dananlr al-misriyyah wa- 
nahuuiha waznan wa-ad-dananir al-ifrantiyyah 'addan. QalqashandT, Suhh, 4:180) 
Wliat he means to say is that since the Muslim dlnars were of different weight, 
the value of any number of coins could be decided only by weighing, but 
in the case of the Frankish dlnars ( ad-dananlr al-ifrantiyyah) counting or tale 
was enough. QalqashandT further explains this issue: (ibid., 3:437) saying: 

Currency used in trade by tale (mayutddmal bihi rnu addalan) are dlnars imported from 
the lands of the Franks and from Byzantium. They have a fixed weight ( mdlumat al- 
awmri) . Eveiy such dlnar weighs nineteen and a half Egyptian qlral. 

The determination of the gold coin value by weight, rather than by tale, was 
a common practice in the East, which makes QalqashandT’ s report about the 
passing of the “Frankish dlnars” by tale quite important. 

Tyre was famous from ancient times for producing currency of exact weight 
and its narne became a model for reliable currency (even after such currency 
ceased to be produced in it) ; it was used particularly when the exact amount 
had to be established in contracts and commercial transactions. In many places 
in the Talmud (the Mishnah and the Gemarah) we find mention of the Tyrian 
currency in all cases when accurate amounts of money are discussed, which 
attests to a documented usage of the term for over 600 years. (BT, Kiddushln, 
lia: “every money mentioned in the Torali, is Tyrian money;” llb: “every 
accurate amount of money mentioned in the Torali means Tyrian money.” 
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B. Qama, 36b, 90b; ‘ Abodah zarah, lia; Bekhorot, 9b, 49b, 50b.) 

The usage of the term “Tyrian dlnar” meant, probably in general, the gold 
coin of the classical world, but more specifically the solidus, the Byzantine 
gold coin, which the Arabs knew from before Islam, since it is mentioned in 
the Qur’an (Q 3:75), as a unit of a small but well known weight: “Among the 
people of the Book there are those who, if you entrust them with a talent, 
will pay it back, but among them are others who if one entrusts them with 
a dlnar, will not pay it back, except so long as one remains standing over 
them.” (Trans. Bell. Q, 3:68) 

The hrst Islamic dlnars struck after the reforms of Abd al-Malik in 77/696 
had the same weight as the Byzantine solidus, 4.25gr. Hinz calculation based 
on glass weights and coins established the weight of 4.231gr. of the classical 
Muslim gold dlnars in most of the major provinces of the East around the 
year AD 780. (Hinz, 1959:2) When QalqashandT dehnes the Frankish gold 
coins ( ifrantiyyah ) as weighing 19 A Egyptian qirdt, short of the full weight of 
24 qirdt for gold dlnar ( =mithqdl ) he wishes to explain that this weight being 
constant enabling the passing of the Frankish dlnars (or the Byzantine besant) 
by tale. This was important for carrying out quickly and accurately not only 
commercial transactions but also all other payments, which demanded accu- 
rate sums of money defined in amounts and not by weight, which in many 
cases could not be accurately determined. QalqashandT speaks on the whole 
about his own time — late 14 th beginning of the 15 th century, however there 
are many examples from the literature of the time of our inscription in which 
payment by Tyrian currency was specifically defined. The Muslim administra- 
tors must have been acquainted with the “money fief” in the feudal System, 
especially in the Crusaders period, when the seigneur granted his vassal a 
fixed income usually from land. This income, involving tale not weight, was 
typically defined in besants, the gold coins which the Muslim administrator 
in the Mamluk period called ifrantiyyah (ifranjiyyah) , and his predecessors 
called by the old name — suriyyah — Frankish or Tyrian dlnar. 

In the Crusaders period the Tyrian dlnar was a common name for the 
Crusaders gold coin retaining the name “ bezant ” or “besant.” However, it was 
not modeled on the Byzantine gold coin bearing this name but on a Fatimid 
coin. Tyre was one of the few places where the Crusaders minted their bezants 
imitations of the dlnar of the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir (495/1101-524/1130). 
The details concerning the Crusader minting activity which almost throughout 
the existence of the Fatin Kingdom minted gold coins displaying (corrupt) 
Arabie epigraphy and ciear Islamic formulae, is well documented (Metcalf, 
1995:43 ff). The term dlnar sun “was the generic Arabie term for the cru- 
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sader Arabie gold coins, but only a small proportion of these imitations bear 
die mint name Sur.” (Bates-Metcalf, 1989:429) In odier words whether these 
coins were minted in Tyre or not, they were called Tyrian dlnars. It must 
be remembered that Fatimid minting of gold coins remained steady in the 
costal towns of Syria, particularly Tripoli, Tyre and Acre when minting in 
the inland towns was frequently interrupted. According to a Muslim source, 
the Crusaders continued to mint at Tyre the imitation of Fatimid coins three 
years after their capture of the city during which period they continued to 
strike coins bearing the name of al-Amir. (Ibn Khallikan, 5, 1977:301; Bates- 
Metcalf loc. cit. and note 21) 

The fact that Tyrian dlnars were taken as Standard currency can be learnt 
from the following few examples. Wlien SaladTn conquered Jerusalem in 1187 
the capitulated Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem could ransom themselves 
by paying ‘TO Tyrian dlnars for every man, 5 Tyrian dlnars for every woman, 
and 1 Tyrian dlnar for every child — -whether boy or girl.” (Ibn TaghrT BirdT, 
Nujum, 6:37(11. 12-13) quoting Ibn Shaddad’s description of the conquest of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 in his an-Naivadir as-Sultaniyyah) . In a report about 
the release of Raymond III of Tripoli from the Muslim prison in the year 
570/1175 Ibn al-Athir (13 th century) writes that after being in the Muslim 
prison since the year 559/1163 Sa‘d ad-DTn agreed to release him for “150,000 
Tyrian dlnars and one thousand (Muslim) captives.” (Ibn al-Athir, 11:419; cf., 
Runciman, 2, 1957:395). Ibnjubayr describing the grand mosque of Damas- 
cus, which he visited on April 11, 1184 indicates that the annual income of 
the mosque reached the sum of “8,000 Tyrian Dlnars, which are equivalent to 
about 15,000 rnu rniniyyah dlnars” — the Muslim dlnars used in the Maghrib in 
his time. This gold Dlnar issued by the Almohad Abd al-Mu min (524/1130- 
558/1163) — hence its name — weighed 2.28gr. Ibnjubayr estimates a relation 
of 8:15 (or 1:1.875) of the Tyrian dlnar to the Mumin dlnar. Knowing exaedy 
the weight of the Mu miri dlnar from well-known existing specimens (Wasser- 
stein, 1988-89:103-104), the Tyrian dlnar accordingly weighed 4.275gr. Wliich 
is in fact the weight of the classical Byzantine gold coin. The difference of 25 
centigrams between 4.25gr. and 4.275 is too small to be taken into account, 
especially since Ibnjubayr himself takes such small discrepancy into account 
in his report (aw nahwiha). (Ibnjubayr, Travels, 1907:267, 11. 6-7) 

Another example for the usage of Tyrian dlnars even in an inter-Islamic 
conflict is related to an agreement between al-Malik az-Zahir of Aleppo and 
al-Malik al-Mansur of Hamat. The former agreed to lift a long siege over 
the latter’s city in 597/1201 “provided he paid a certain sum of money said 
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to have amounted to 30,000 Tyrian Dinars” (Abu al-Fida’, Mukhtasar, 3, AH 
1325:99). 

M. Gill found an interesting report about the Tyrian dlnar in Medieval 
Rabbinic sources. In his commentary to the tractate of Bekhorot (49b) in the 
Babylonian Talmud, Rashi (R. Solomon b. Isaac, 1040-1105) remarks about 
the Tyrian seld: “A Tyrian seld means an Arab (Ismaelite) dlnar. Its value was 
not ciear to me; then in the responsa of the Babylonian geonirn I found that 
seven dinars were worth ten Arab ones.” “In other words,” says Gil, “the Arab 
dlnar was considered to be worth 7/10 of the Roman-Byzantine nomisma, Rashi 
further mentions that in Arabie such (Arab) dinars are called rnigf ot, which 
is probably mujarrda. I did not find this term elsewhere, but the Hebrew 
meaning of ‘reduced’ ( migrdot , MS.) may underlie it.” (Gil, 1988:167). 

Rashi, living in France, was not sure what the Tyrian dlnar really was, and 
he initially thought that it was an “Arab (Ishmaelite)” currency. He received, 
however, the accurate information from a most reliable source — the geonirn, 
the heads of the Talmudic Academies in Iraq (from the end of the 6 th cen- 
tury to the beginning of the ll th century); the last of whom (died in 1038) 
was almost his contemporary. The geonirn who lived under Islamic rule were 
deeply involved in the economic, social and even political life of the Jewish 
communities as well as the Muslim Empire at large. They were a very reliable 
source on economic matters having to issue frequently authorized responsa 
on matters involving money as well as other matters concerning the economy 
of the time. The ratio of the 7/10 between the Tyrian dlnar and the Arab 
dlnar is interesting because it reflects a weight of about 3.0gr. of the Arab 
dlnar at the time (compared to 2.28gr. of the Almohad MifmiiTs dlnar in 
Ibn Jubayr’s report) . 

It is therefore not surprising that wishing to protect the value of the funds 
allotted to the mosque in Farkhah, the amount of 3 dinars a year was specih- 
cally hxed in Tyrian dinars. (On this subject see also, EI and EP s.v. “Dlnar;” 
Maqrlzl, Nuqud, 1968:60; Nicol, 1988-89: 61-67). 

Fasal 

L. 8. fasal al-qaryah. (Baramkl: fadl. Sukenik, Ben Horin : fasl) 

The word fasal is very clearly vowelled in the inscription itself with a fathah 
over the sad. It is evident that the word is a term that signihes a certain 
status of the village and its land either completely or partially. It is also ciear 
that the Amlr Balia’ ad-Dln derived income from this fasal. The wording: 
“ wa-aivqafa ' alayhi al-amir. . . min fasal al-qarayh al-madhkurah. . . — The Amlr has 
endowed for it (the mosque) from the fasal of the aforementioned village...” 
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suggests that the word fas ai was used here in a sense of both the status of 
the land and the income incurred from it. 

The term fasal intrigued the students of the Crusades especially those who 
dealt with the feudal System of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, and the 
land tenure rules in it. It has been observed that a special form of vassalage 
developed, different from that which existed in Feudal Europe, in a sense 
that here, in the Latin Kingdom there was no intermediary class between 
the lower knights and the seniors simply because the country was too small. 
The large estates, which the early conquerors received, became in time very 
rare. The higher seigneurial class absorbed the villages and large estates and 
in the subsequent generations the knights of the lower class received small 
hefs or even money payments — some kind of “money feudum” or “ Fief de 
besant.” (Prawer, 1, 1984:371 and n.13; cf. CIAP, 1:179) In case of land fief, a 
small village could have been given to one or more knights. In such case it 
seems, as we shall soon see, the status of the estate was dehned by the term 
that contained in it the word vassal. 

At this point we have to turn to the very well known passage of NuwayrT 
speaking about the status of “certain areas” in Syria where the remnants 
of the customs of the Franks were stili in force in his time. Shihab ad-DTn 
Ahmad an-Nuwayrl who died in 733/1333 was a professional bureaucrat in 
the Mamluk Service in Syria and was well acquainted with the land categories, 
ownership rules and regulations in the country, taxation laws and various 
mechanisms of extortion. He wrote a multi volume work (in 30 (33 printed) 
volumes cf., Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1:197 no. 506; Ibn KathTr, Bidayah, 9, 1996:417) 
summarizing the knowledge of his time in the various branches of Science, 
language and histoiy — an encyclopedic manual for the intellectual scribe or 
secretary. (“al-Nuwairl” in EI and EI 2 -, Zirikll, 1, 1986:165) 

The passage relating to the term fasal (NuwayrT, 8, 1931:260-261) runs as 
follows: 

y g. t a ^ jbjl Aijj.jg. a j i! j.fiSs jj «LaLiJl (Jj 
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In some of the districts of Syria there are areas that are “mafsulah” and leased out to 
their holders/occupants against a fixed sum, which is taken from them when the crop 
is collected without (the employment of) an inspector or crop-sharing. This (method of 
land tenure) is similar to the “mutcijjaraf (or “rented out” lands) in Egypt. Through- 
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out Syria the term fasal is a Frankish word that continued to be used in the Coastal 
areas, which had been repossessecl from the hands of the Franks, in accordance with 
their custom. 

This passage was discussed by scholars who studied the “feudal” practice in 
Islam (Cahen, 1975:238; Prawer, 1980:195; Northrup, 1998:269, 276; Fren- 
kel, 1999:263-264). The passage is very ciear and straightforward. NuwayrT 
was well acquainted with the hierarchy of the Mamluk socio-military System, 
as well as with the mechanisms by which this System derived income, pre- 
served loyalties and paid for them. He was part of the administration that 
dealt direcdy with the various kinds of taxation; this makes him a hrst hand 
authority on land tenure, land status and land taxation. His usage of terms 
and terminologies connected with his profession, throughout his work, gives 
the impression of accuracy and confidence. It is therefore very difficult to 
question the testimony contained in this passage in which NuwayrT says that a 
Frankish term characterizing a special type of land tenure and land taxation 
continued to be used under the Mamluks “according to their (the Franks’) 
custom (‘ adah ).” The term, which signihes this System or the “custom,” is 
“fasal.” NuwayrT makes sure to indicate that this term (lajz), which was used 
ali over the province of ash-Sham, was a “Frankish word” (kalimah faranjiyyah) . 
Ahmad ZakT Pasha (1867-1934), who initiated the publication of Nuwayrfs 
magnum opus within his larger project of the Revival of the Arabie Book, 
and edited its hrst volumes, was the hrst to identify the word fasal as the 
Arabie form, or pronunciation of the French vassal. After explaining that 
originally the term described a subordinate person holding land by the 
obligation to render Service (military or its equivalent) to his superior, he 
explains that “the people of Syria used it as a verbal noun depicting subor- 
dinarion ( wa-aradu bihi al-mdna al-masdari ayy at-tabdiyyah ); then, because 
of constraints of their Arabie pronunciation, they corrupted it into fasal, as 
it is written here, from which they derived the term ‘ mafsulah .’ ” (NuwayrT, 
vol. cit., 261, n.l) The corruption in pronunciation of the Latin letter “s” or 
the Greek sigma to sad is common (e.g. qaysar, sanjil, sabun, sandal, qunsul 
etc.) but Ahmad ZakT Pasha, who was an accomplished linguist, made sure 
to conhrm the obvious. However the term “mafsulah,” dehning the status of 
the land given to the person in a status of a fasal, has already all the features 
of pure Arabie; it is the passive participle of the root f-s-l which not surpris- 
ingly, could easily be understood to form the basis of (the foreign) fasal as 
well. NuwayrT, therefore, makes a point to emphasize that the origin of the 
word is Frankish and that it carried with it a Frankish custom. 

Had the present inscription not been found, scholars questioning NuwayrT ’s 
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credibility arguing that 011 this issue his testimony is without parallel, could 
have had a case. However, information supplied by an inscription is, on the 
whole, as solid as the material on which it had been incised, especially when 
the information is offered in passing. Our inscription speaks about fasal in a 
village that until 1187, a mere 27 years before its incision, was under Frankish 
rule. Since NuwayrT describes a state of affairs in Syria, where he himself was 
employed at the beginning of the 14 th century ( EI 2 8:156-160), it is ciear that 
we have here a well-entrenched institution, which had been already in practice 
for at least a century, since the early Ayyubid rule. I would add that it must 
have served its purpose very well if it endured for such a long period. 

Before analyzing NuwayrT’ s passage, let us go back to the inscription. It 
says that high rank officer, an Amlr, a first generation Muslim of Turkish 
origin, who must have been in the Service of an Ayyubid superior (Saladin, 
or al-Malik al-‘Adil?), endowed annually the rather modest amount of three 
dlnars for the mosque of the village. This sum came from the money which 
the village paid him. This payment is dehned in the inscription as the “the 
fasal of the aforementioned village.” It is ciear that the Amlr received this income 
from the village in retura for some se ivi ce which he had to render to his 
Ayyubid superior, but the payments from the village were clearly dehned 
as fasal, namely a hxed sum not connected with the size of the crops and, 
one may add, with no need for supervising and registering the size of the 
cultivated land, the olive groves or the haivest. Because it was a hxed pay- 
ment, the Amlr could dehne his endowment in an exact sum as well, dehned 
in the most accurate currency of the time: “Tyrian dlnars.” Isn’t this what 
NuwayrT telis us? 

There are areas in some of the Syrian districts, he says, which are admin- 
istered according to the fasal custom that continued from the time of the 
Frankish rule. According to this System the land is leased out to its occupants 
or holders, against a determined payment ( mudammanah ' ala arbdbihd bishay 
mallum ), which they have to pay at the haivest time. This System of payment 
is neither crop-sharing (muqasamah) , which means that it is not connected 
with the size of the produce (be it large or small) and does not need the 
appointment of an inspector ( taivkil) to supervise the size of the cultivated 
land and the crops to prevent cheating. 

In the passage before NuwayrT explains exacdy what is the function of the 
wakil, the inspector, saying that he closely supervised the process of haivesting 
(especially of cotton, rice, almonds, olives, pistachio, walnuts and the like) 
until the produce reached its gathering places ( ila an yaslr fi bayadirihi ) where 
its proper sharing out or division (maqasamah) could take place, removing 
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the percentage of the crop as tax ( dafibah ) or payment to whom it was due. 
(Nuwayri, vol. cit., 260) This system of crop-sharing, which meant payments 
made in kind, is clearly distinguished from the fasal custom, to which Nuwayri 
brings a parallel from Egypt where a similar arrangement called muta! ajj arat 
existed. The term suggests leasing or renting out land against hxed payment, 
exacdy as any other property (houses, shops) was leased or rented out. From 
my own personal experience I can vouch that both Systems of crop sharing, 
and of renting cultivable land against hxed payment have survived in the 
country until the present. 

The fasal custom, which, as we just learnt, existed in Muslim Syria at the 
time of the Ayyubids, continued to be used, in accordance with the Cru- 
sade feudal methods, in parts of all the lands that were re-conquered from 
the Franks. Under the Ayyubids the custom was followed in the part of the 
country’s interior, the hrst to come under Ayyubid rule after Hittln. Wlien the 
Mamluks hnally occupied the Coastal areas, the fasal was used also there as 
Nuwayri confirms, speaking about his own time, some twenty years after the 
conquest of Acre, which marked the end of the Frankish presence in Syria. 
It should not be too far-fetched to conclude, based on Nuwayri’ s informa- 
tion and the inscription, that the fasal method of vassalage was similar to a 
variant of the already mentioned “money hef’ custom (“ fief de besant ”) of the 
Crusaders. (Bloch, 1, 1962:174; Prawer, 1, 1984:371-372) The “money hefs” 
(or Tat. feodum de bursa, Fr. fief de bourse, fief de chambre, Ger. Kammerlehen) 
existed in the Feudal Systems in Europe also but was not very common. 
The hrst example for this kind of hef dates 1087 and comes from Flandria, 
but the most extensive use of it was made by the English monarchy since 
the time of Henry I (1068-1135); in France the hrst to make money grant 
was Fouis VII in 1155/56. (Bloch, 1, 1962:174; Ganshof, 1961:114-115)" The 
difference between the fasal mentioned in this case and the “money hef’ 
is that in the latter case the “hef’ involved only money, and was not con- 
nected with any land property whatever. In this case, both the inscription and 
Nuwayrfs report speak about the income drawn from land property, which 
was granted to the amlr-vassal, and he rented it out to the its actual holders 
for a hxed payment that did not take into consideration the income of the 
farmers from this land. 

This arrangement that Nuwayri compares to the mutd ayjarcit in Egypt is 
not similar to the extraordinary tax which the general council of the Fatin 
Kingdom imposed early in 1185. In that case, described in detail by William 
of Tyre, the lords of each village had to pay one bezant for each hearth in 
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their possession and then collect this sum from their peasants. (Kedar, 1974: 
339) 

The difference between the fasal and the procedure described by this 
report is that the decree of 1185 spoke about actual tax that was imposed on 
everybody: churches, monasteries, barons, vassals and mercenaries. The key 
of one hearth one bezant was probably an easy way of deciding the amount 
of money due from owners of casalia, but it was a tax which the lords had 
first to pay and then to reimburse themselves extracting it from the peas- 
ants in addition to their usual income from the produce of the land. It is 
also very possible that the edict of 1185 was a one-time tax imposed to meet 
emergency circumstances. In the case of our fasal the situation described is 
totally different. Here the money due to the lord was connected neither with 
the number of households nor with the size of the produce. It was a known 
sum of money paid by the cultivators for renting the land as one pays rent 
for any other property. The income which the lord usually received from his 
land in a form of a percentage of the produce ( muqdsamah ) was transformed 
in the fasal System into a fixed rental. 

L.10: li-istiqbcil shawwal. The word istiqbcil denotes the full moon of every 
month just as hilal (crescent) means the first of the month. The word means 
the opposition of two stars, and in this case the moon on the 15 th of the 
lunar month when it is in direct opposition to the sun. 
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Is. Gr. 192 161 (N. Is. Gr. 242 761) 

Ruins of an ancient town called locally, Khirbat 
Teli al-Fasayel. Two modern setdements, one Arab, 
al-Fasayel (Fasa 5 il), and onejewish Fasael, retained 
the name of the ancient town Fasaelis (Oaoar|)nq) . 
King Herod built it to the north of Jericho and 
named it after his brother Fasael (4>aaar|A, Heb. 
*7K^D). The King developed the area around the 
town by conveying to it, by an elaborate System 
of canals, the water of the springs on its west that 
normally followed to the Jordan along the valley 
known as wadl al-Fasa 5 il. 

The abundant water turned the whole area 
around Fasaelis into a large garden, famous for 
its special type of dates, the caryotae, which Pliny 
praised in particular, and great variety of other 
fruits. (Hist. Nat. XIII, 4, 44; Guerin, Samarie, 1, 
1879:229-30) . The water was also used for turning 
watermills, the remnants of which can stili be seen 
in the area. In his will Herod left the town to his 
sister Salome (£aM>pr|, Heb. and she left 

it in her will to Julia (Livia) the wife of Augustus. 
She died around the year 10 CE. (Josephus, Ant. 
XVI, 8, 1; 11, 5; XVIII, 2, 2; BJ, I, 21, 9; II, 9,1). 
After Livia’s death on 29 CE Fasaelis was included in the Emperors domains 
together with other towns, which had belonged to Salome. (Avi-Yonah, 1963: 
58-59, 65; Guerin, vol. cit.,: 230-232) 

When Guerin visited the place in the middle of 1870, he found ruins. 
“No trace was left of the famous date groves of Fasaelis that had covered, no 
doubt, the fertile plain to the east of wadl Fasa’il. The gardens of the town, 
they also, had long passed from the world.” (Guerin, vol. cit., 1874:228f) The 
town Fasaelis, that had been a centre of industry as well as agriculture, was 
completely wiped out, and only scattered building stones at the opening of 
the valley, where it had been once situated, are far echoes to its existence. 
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In the 13 th and 14 th centuries Fasaelis is mentioned as a small village, first 
by the monk Brocardus (Smith, 1968:233 and n. 1) who calls it Phesech, and 
later by Marino Sanuto (Sanudo) ) who corrects the name from Phesech to 
Fasaelis. (Guerin, vol. cit., 232) There is no mention of the place anywhere 
in the Arabie literature as far as I could check. For this reason the inscrip- 
tion discussed below is a unique testimony for the existence of a settlement 
of importance in the area in the 9 th century. 

In 1982, the IAA carried out excavations in the ancient site under the 
direction of Y. Porat. Clearing the ruins of a water mill in locus 11 the dig- 
gers found in the ruins a slab of stone with an inscription. It was catalogued 
under the number Lll B1013. 


1 

Benediction 


270/884-282/896 


A slab of limestone 0.80x0.79m. discovered in the ruins of a water mill at the 
site of Fasaelis on December 1982. (Locus 11, Basket 1013) 6 lines; simple 
angular script, defaced in a few places, but on the whole readable. Incised, 
no points, no vowels, and no decorations. (Fig. 59) 

' [dj” 8 ] — [ — ®]j ^ ji ^ (♦'“‘'■iO 

In the name of Allah. Blessing from Allah and success (?) to Abu al-Jaysh Khumarawayh 

b. Ahmad the mawla of the Commander of the Faithful. May Allah extend his life. 

L.2: A few letters in this line are destroyed. From their traces I guess the 
missing word could well be, as in many similar inscriptions from this period, 
wa-nimah (see below), though I do not rule out other possibilities, such as 
wa-falah which I chose because I think I can see the traces of a lamalif. 
L.2-3: The patro nymic Abu afjaysh was the true patronymic of Khumarawayh, 
(e.g. Mas'udT, Muruj, 4, 1966:158) whose son and heir wasjaysh Abu al-Asakir, 
who ruled after his father for a few months in 282/896. Kliumarawayh ’s 
father was Ahmad b. Tulun, a fact which also appears in the inscription. 
In addition, Kliumarawayh (or his father Ahmad) is defined as the “client 
of the Commander of the Faithful” (matula amir al-muminin 11. 4-5) since, 
officially at least, he was nominated to his position by the Caliph, and had 
to pay the Central treasury in Baghdad a small tribute. On the other hand, 
the Tulunids were entitled to the two most important symbols of authority: 
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minting coins ( sikkah ) and having their names mentioned in the Friday 
sermon ( khutbah ). ( EI, EI 2 s. v. ” K1 u i m arawai h ” ) 

An inscription of this kind, in spite of the fact that it represents provincial 
script, was not engraved only to laud Khumarawayh. It commemorated, no 
doubt, some building project; it could well have been fixed on the mill, in 
the ruins of which it was discovered. 

The style of the inscription could be misleading. The formula “ barakah 
li — blessing to. . is very common. It frequently appears on artifacts that were 
manufactured for a special owner, in which case the owner’s name appears 
in it, or for the market, and then the wording is the general: “ barakah li- 
sahibihi — blessing to its owner.” The same, or similar formulae appear also on 
various kinds of building projects as for instance on the wall at the entrance 
to the huge cistern in the city of Ramlah built in 172/789 by the amlr Dinar, 
dehned in the inscription also as the mawla of caliph Harun ar-Rashld (170/ 
786-193/809). (Van Berchem, 1978:352-355; RCEA, 5:189 — communication 
L.A. Mayer to RCEA, 1:41-42 no. 58; Creswell, 1958:228; Sharon, 1997:103) 
There are many examples for these types of formulae from both the East 
and the West. (RCEA, 5:189, no. 86 bis, a decree from Ashmunain from the 
time of Harun ar-Rashld; ibid., 1:165 No. 208A, on a piece of silk from Egypt, 
dedicated to al-Ma’mun (198/813-218/833); ibid., 3:23 No. 839, on piece of 
linen, from Egypt dedicated to al-Muktafi in 290/903; ibid., 3:93 No. 961, 
from Jerusalem dedicated in the name of al-Muqtadir in the year 301/913- 
914; and No. 962 from about the same year; also ibid., 3:198 No. 987, the 
same caliph from Jerusalem, in the year 305/917; CIA, Jerusalem, “ Haram,” 1, 
Nos. 144, 219). For an example of a long barakah see e.g. RCEA, 4:173 No. 
1542 where the text reads: 


<L?-La! jZA Sibuoj SlaLi AoJUj aLoIS" aS" jJ 


Complete blessing and comprehensive prosperity and perpetual happiness to its 
owner. 

And ibid., 5:93 No. 1818 from Granada, on a building dedicated to al-Hakam 
II, al-Mustansir (350/961-366/976) which reads: 

ALk (T ajIpj i ** 1 ■ n " Y ALaLi A$^jj aL«‘o iS" 

41' JLP ^(0 UV' AfLGt [ i ] i li LfiJj A«juj. . .(t . . .j A 0 JU 4 Afl' /j 

a! (V j^l Lf 41' Jlk' ji' jya'(A [4ib .] »J>' 

A>la Au *>(A 
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Complete blessing and comprehensive prosperity, and perpetual reverence, and glori- 
fied power, and prolonged vitality, and bountiful magnanimi ty... and prosperity and 
long life to the Caliph the imam the servant of Allah al-Hakam al-Mustansir bi-Allah 
Commander of the Faithful. May Allah prolong his life. Has ordered the making of 
this his (the Caliplfs) slave and chamberlain Ja‘far in the year 360 (=970-971). 
(Publication:Amador de los Rios, Memoria, 1883: 194, Levi-Provengal, 1932(1): No. 
215. 

I brought the few examples above, covering a period that extends to the 
4 th /10 th century, only to illustrate the various usages of the formula begin- 
ning with barakah on both mobile and immobile objects. The usage of the 
same formula in the present inscription from Fasa’il represents, therefore, 
a building project initiated or ordered by Khumarawayh. 

Attaining power, at the age of twenty, after the death of his father Ahmad 
b. Tulun, Khumarawayh very quickly established himself as the ruler of Egypt, 
Syria and a great part of Mesopotamia. This he could do after the defeat 
which his army inflicted on the royal forces of the caliph in a batde near Nahr 
Abi Futrus on 16 Shawwal 27l/6 th April 885 (that came to be known as the 
“Batde of the Water Mills ” — waq at at-taxuahin) , and on a few less dangerous 
rebels in Syria. He was conhrmed by al-Muwaffaq, the all-powerful brother 
of the reigning caliph al-Mu/amid (256/870-279/892) as the governor of 
the provinces, which he already held, for 30 years. (Ibn al-Athlr, 7, 1982:414- 
415; MaqrTzT, Khitat, 1:321; Ibn TaghrI BirdI, Nujum, 3:50-51; EI 2 s.v. “Nahr 
AbT Futrus”) He further strengthened his position when at the end of 281/ 
beginning of 895, his daughter Qatr an-Nada was married to the new caliph 
al-Mrftadid (279/892-289/902). (Ibn TaghrI BirdI, Nujum, 3:53) 

Khumarawayh was famous for his extravagance, which was demonstrated in 
tremendous expenditure on his army (especially his own well-trained special 
units, and the Sudanese battalion) , and on showing-off events, at which he 
made a point of demonstrating his wealth, power, personal strength and 
good looks. ( Ibid ., 3:59-60) He also spent large amounts of money on various 
opulent building projects, and unusually sophisticated gardens such as the 
one in Cairo planted with exotic plants (some of which were brought from 
as far as Khurasan), where the trunks of the date palms were covered with 
gold-plated sheets of copper, leaving enough space between the sheets and 
the trunk for lead pipes with flowing water to run along the palm and pour 
into large pools, and thereafter through conducting canals to water other 
parts of the garden. (Ibid., 3:53-54. More on his building projects see ibid., 
3: 55-59; Maqrlzl, Khitat, 314ff.) 

Although Egypt was his main base and the major source for his wealth, he 
had great interest in Syria, which, like his father, he guarded very closely, 
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especially with the help of the powerful navy built by Ahmad b. Tulun pre- 
cisely for this purpose. 

The inscription from Fasa’il throws a glimpse additional light on his policy. 
For here we have evidence of his interest in a radier remote locality, in the 
Jordan valley, which he probably thought to develop. It is not difficult to see 
that Khumarawayh could have well been attracted to the once paradise-like 
area of Herodian Fasaelis with its abundance of water, and instigated a project 
of gardens and watermills there. It is possible that Fasa’il stili retained some 
of its old-days prosperity in his time, though beside this inscription we stili 
have nothing else to show. 

However, the excavations carried out in the site hitherto are very prelimi- 
nary, and naturally the archeologists are interested in the ancient, Herodian 
and late Roman period. Yet as we know from the Arabie inscriptions in Ram- 
lah, for instance, the Tulunid and IkhshTd periods, in spite of the fact that 
altogether they extended over only seventy years (Tulunids: 254/868-292/905; 
IkhshTds: 323/935-358/969), left behind ciear signs of their presence. 

Granting the rather irresponsible management of his finances, Khumarawayh 
was nevertheless a very able ruler and good statesmen. By way of diplomacy 
rather than by sword he brought long periods of peace to his domains. He 
did not live long enough to bring his talents to maturity. In 282/896, at the 
age of 32 he feli victim to a plot in which twenty of his personal eunuchs were 
involved. Wliile in Damascus on a visit of his domains in Syria and enjoying 
a new palace which he had just built for himself, he received the news that 
each one of his favourite concubines in his private abode in Egypt “adopted 
one of the eunuchs of that abode as her husband.” One of the eunuchs, in 
order to escape punishment managed with some twenty others to slay their 
master in his sleep and flee. Tughj b. Juff, KhumarawaylTs general (the 
IkhshTd) , soon caught all of the insurgents and crucified them. Mas'udl, loc. 
cit, MaqrlzT, Khitat, 1:322; Ibn TaghrT BirdT, Nujum, 3:64 and 3:49-87; Ibn al- 
AthTr, 7:429-32, 474-75; Ayalon, 1999:207-217) 

The Tulunid house dwindled very rapidly. The rule of KhumarawaylTs son 
Jaysh, whose name appears in our inscription, extended for less than a year. 
His brother I larun ruled after him for more than eight years, and when he 
was assassinated, the Tulunid dynasty came to an end (ignoring the 12 day 
rule of Shayban b. Ahmad b. Tulun) . The Central government authority was 
re-established in Egypt and Syria for the coming 30 years. (TabarI, 3:2153, 
2186; MaqrlzT, loc cit.) 
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Is. Gr. 216 242 (N. Is. Gr. 266 742) 

(See CIAP I q.v. ‘Aqabat Flq) 

An ancient site in the Southern Golan region iden- 
tified with Apheq of lKings, 20:26-30; 2Kings, 13: 
17. (Abel, 2, 1938:246-247) 

Gotdieb Schumacher, the hrst Western scholar to 
pursue a systematic study of the Golan in the 80 ’s 
of the nineteenth century reported about many 
archeological hnds in Flq and other places in the 
region. In archeological surveys and excavations 
undertaken by the IAA throughout the Golan in 
the late 60s and 70s of the 20 th century, many more 
similar hnds have been discovered and recorded. 
They conhrm the antiquity of Flq and many other 
places in this region. ( Cf. CIAP, 2, s.v. “Baniyas”) 
Among the many elements of ancient buildings 
used in the modern houses in Flq there is a lintei, 
from the Roman period, decorated with a seven- 
branch candlestick ( menorah ) in bas-relief flanked 
by an ethrog ( ?) on the left and a shofar (curved 
horn) on the right. Schumacher was the hrst to 
describe this lintei as well as similar decorative 
architectural remains, which he discovered in Flq 
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Pl. 58. Decorated linteis from Ahmadiyyah in the Golan as recorded by Schumacher (Source: 

Schumacher, 1885:333) 
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itself and in various locations in the Golan (Pl. 58). (Schumacher 1888: 141, 
183; idem, in ZDPV, 8, 1885:333) 

The lintei with this particular decoration from Flq points to the existence 
of a Synagogue in the place in the early Roman period. This proposition is 
supported by the hnding (also by Schumacher) of a part of a basalt column, 
decorated with a similar menorah and with an Aramaic inscription (Pl. 59) 
reading: HlNin mirT’ H3K — ana Yehudahazzana (IJudah the Synagogue superinten- 
dent) . The column was kept in the courtyard of the village mosque (which, 
Guerin believed, stood on the place of an ancient church, Guerin, Galilee, 1, 
1880:314). In 1965 it was transferred to the military cemetery in Qunaytirah 
(Quneitrah) where it was re-discovered in 1967. 



Flaclienornament einer Basaltsaule 
in Flk. 
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Pl. 59. Schumacher’s recording of a Basalt column, and decoration of a lintei from Flq (Source: 

Schumacher, 1885:333) 

In the courtyard of the village ShayklTs house Schumacher found “beside 
remains of columns... a fragment of a defaced Arabie inscription in the year 
741 of the Hegira. I took an impression of this inscription” — he writes in a 
note — “but unfortunately it was destroyed by an involuntary bath in Crossing 
the Jordan. I hope to restore it later.” We shall come back to this inscription 
from which Schumacher seems to have failed to prepare another “ Abklatsch .” 
Schumacher mentions this inscription while describing the Greek inscription 
he came across in the neighbourhood of the “manzil” of Shaykh Diyab, (the 
village-head) together with a fragment of an Arabie inscription, which he 
found lying in the Street, and another Greek inscription “over the door of a 
dwelling house.” (Schumacher, 1888:140-141, Fig. 44) All these inscriptions 
he managed to copy, although there is very litde that can be gleaned from 
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the copied Arabie one. (Pl. 60) In the more recent survey more than 30 
Greek inscriptions were discovered. (Ilan, 1976:260) 
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Pl. 60. Greek and Arabie inscriptions from Flq Schumacher’s copies 
(Source: Schumacher, 1888:140, figs. 42, 43) 


Schumacher described Flq at the later part of the 19th century as a “large 
village,” and in the past as a market place and important post between the 
Hawran and the Mediterranean, indicating that it was identihed as the site 
of ancient Apheqa (Schumacher, 1888:143-144). In the time of his visit 
(1882-3), it was in a poor state. Out of its 160 houses built of stone in an 
acceptable condition only 90 were inhabitted by some 400 souls (ibid., 136. 
Fig. 39 on p.137 shows the deserted part of the village). Even the inhabitted 
houses were in quick process of deterioration. 

Also Guerin, who visited the place a fewyears before Schumacher, on 6July 
1875, found a “half ruined village.” The signs of its ancient glory could be 
seen in the building material used in the houses, which came from antique 
buildings. (Guerin, Galilee, I, 1880:314-315) When Schumacher asked for 
the reasons of the continued desertion of the village, he was told that the 
inhabitants preferred to belong to the administrative district of Quneitrah, 
rather than to that of Tiberias. 

Otherwise, there was no reason why Flq should not enjoy its old time cen- 
trality and prosperity, availing itself of its favourable natural conditions. It was 
situated on the edge of a fertile plateau and benehtted from the abundance 
of water of its spring — 'Ayn Flq (Figs. P39; P39a. Schumacher, 1888: 137). 
This in addition to the fact that it has been a very important station on the 
main route between Damascus and Bethshean (Baysan), and on a larger 
scale, on one of the major branches of the Sea Route between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, via Damascus. (Aharoni, 1988:41) Eusebius in the Onomasticon 
described it as a “large village” (Kcopr| peydAr|) of Apheka,” near the town of 
Hippos (Suslta and Susiyah. Figs. P40; P40a. Pl. 61. Abel, 2, 1938:246-247 and 
the bibliography there; Yaqut (Dar Sadir) 3:283 — “Susiyah subdistrict ( kurah ) 
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in the province of Urdunn”) . Its position 011 one of the main routes of the 
Middle East helped it to develop as a local market. 

However, alternative routes to Damascus developed in the middle ages, 
particularly the one which crossed the Jordan river between the Sea of Gali- 
lee and Lake Hulah ( Buhayrat Qadas), over Jisr Ya c qub (e.g. Maqrlzl, Suluk, 
1(1), 1956: 546, 585, popular name: Jisr BanatYa‘qub — “the Bridge ofJacob’s 
Daughters”), and the other that crossed it in Jisr al-Majami' near the meet- 
ing of the Yarmuk with the Jordan (hence the name). As a resuit, the route 
through 'Aqabat Flq did not keep the signihcance which it had enjoyed dur- 
ing the early Islamic period. 

The village of Flq, therefore, in spite of its excellent location, good soil 
and abundance of water, remained a rather small village and did not even 
enjoy the presence of the Klian that was built far from it. In modern times 
the village was an administrative and Military (Syrian) centre and grew in size, 
but was far less important as a road station, since the train between Haifa 
and Damascus and one main road passed through Jisr al-Majami', and the 
other main road crossed over Jisr BanatYa'qub further north. 


/ 



Pl. 61. The Golan and its environs in the Roman period (after Avi-Yonah) 


In ancient times the name Golan was reserved for a town (Pl. 61) . In Deut. 4: 
43 “Golan in Bashan” is mentioned as a town, “that a slayer might flee thither. 
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(4:42)” And in Josh. 20:8 and 21:27 where the town is again referred to as 
“Golan in Bashan with her suburbs to be a city of refuge for the slayer.” 

The name Bashan referred to a very large territory that extended from the 
slopes of the Hermon Mountain (Jabal ash-Shaykh) in the north down to the 
Yarmuk gorge ( Shartat al-Manadirah) in the south, and stretched eastwards 
to beyond Jabal ad-Daruz. It is a plateau spotted with low hilis about 30,000 
sq. km. covered with basalt rocks, boulders and stones of various sizes that 
has almost exclusively been used for building and other usages in the whole 
region. (Fig. P41) This was also the source for basalt employed in the manu- 
facturing of flour mills and oil presses as well as other appliances requiring 
hard stone. (Figs. P42; P43; P43a) 

This is the largest lava area in the world. The lava cover is on the average 
300-400m. thick. It was created by long periods of geologically young volcanic 
activity, which accompanied the tectonic movement that caused the creation 
of the great rift of the Jordan valley, during the Tertiary period, especially 
the Pliocene and the Pleistocene. In a narrow sense only the eastern part 
of this large region is what is usually called in Hebrew Bashan, in Greek 
Bataneia (Baxavsta) . This ancient name is behind the Arabie name Bathaniyyah 
mentioned by MuqaddasI ( BGA , 3, 1906:154). 

Basically, when we speak about the region we have in mind its natural, geo- 
graphical and topographical features. For this reason Schumacher referred to 
the Golan as a geographical unit: the plateau to the east of the Sea of Galilee 
and the Lake Hulah bordered on south by the Yarmuk ( al-Manadirah ) and the 
Hermon {Jabal ash-Shaykh) on the north. (Schumacher, 1888: 9-11) Thus one 
is justihed to speak about the Southern and northern Golan respectively. 

The political and administrative names, which throughout history were 
used for it, changed in accordance with the political and administrative vicis- 
situdes. But on the whole, one encounters the same, or similar names to 
those used to characterize the main divisions of the landscape. The Hawran 
(Aopavmq) or Jabal al-Hawran (modern Huran (colloq. Horan) and Jabal ad- 
Duruz) in the east; above it to the north the Trachonitis (TpaxcDVixiq) or the 
Lajjah (“ lejjah' ’ the lava area); to the west, in the middle, the plain of Bashan 
proper, and further west the plateau of the Golan which in the Roman times 
was divided into three parts, in the north the area of Paneas (Baniyas q.v .) 
called after its main town, in the south Suslta or Hippos, also called after 
its main town, and in the middle, occupying the main part of the territory 
overlooking the Jordan valley between Lake Hulah and the sea of Galilee, 
was the Golan (see map Pl. 61). This is the division known from the Roman 
and Byzantine period. It is also the division that is at the basis of MuqaddasI’ s 
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description of the territory defined as the District of Damascus, in his days 
(10 th century). He also referred, no doubt, to administrative sub-districts that 
corresponded to the natural division. In addition to the Ghutah, which is the 
fertile area around Damascus, he mentions to the south and west the follow- 
ing districts: al-Hawran, al-Bathaniyyah, al-Jawlan, al-Biqa' and al-Hulah. The 
last two are the western-most lower lands in the valleys of the Orontes and 
the upper Jordan with the Hulah Lake as its main feature. The Hawran, the 
Bathaniyyah and the Jawlan are exacdy the same as the three main divisions 
of the landscape that were mentioned above. (MuqaddasT, loc.cit.) 

The Western region, which is called by the general name of Golan, in 
Arabie Jawlan, was since ancient times divided between a few administrative 
sub-districts; yet the name Golan was always saved for the Central one of 
these divisions. In the Mishnah ( Sotah , 9:15) the name is Gablan similar to 
the Aramaeic Gawlana, Guwlana, Gublana. (Jastrow, 1950 (1903) 1:207,217) 
The usual Greek name is Gaulanitis ( fauAavmq) . 

During the Roman and Byzantine periods the large area to the north of 
the Yarmuk was divided into several administrative regions, a few of them 
were named following the older appellations such as the Hawran, Tracho- 
nitis, Golan, and some following the name of a Central town such as Pellah, 
Gedarah, Dion, Susita-Hippos and Paneas. The village of Apheka — Flq feli 
in the district of Susita-Hippos. (see map Pl. 61 and Avi-Yona, 1963:150-160) 
After A.D. 93 Paneas (Baniyas) was eventually included in Phoenicia Prima; 
after A.D. 106, Susita-Hippos (Fig. P40) was included in Palaestina Secunda 
(following a transitional period in which it belonged to Syria-Palaestina) ; and 
after A.D. 218 the Golan (Gaulanitis) also belonged to Palaestina Secunda. 
(Elad, 1999:65) 

Wlien the Muslims took over from the Byzantines in the 7 th century, they 
did not introduce any changes in the Byzantine administrative System. It was 
only in 696 that Abd al-Malik inaugurated his major administrative reforms. 
The language of the administration was officially changed from Greek to 
Arabie, the monetary system was Islamized and Arabized, and the long depen- 
dence of the Islamic state on Byzantine (Christian) coinage ended. The great 
majority of the inscriptions from his time included very prominently Islamic 
formulae, which carried the message that Islam is the ruling, victorious and 
true religion (din al-haqq). These Muslim slogans (mainly QuYanic) represent 
the complete breakaway from the former Christian Imperial order. More- 
over, 'Abd al-Malik made sure to emphasize through the Qutianic quotations 
which he chose to use on his coins and in inscriptions commemorating state 
projects not only the superiori ty of Islam, but in many cases also the perfect 
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Islamic monotheism refuting of the main tenants of the Christian religion. 
(Cf CIAP, 1, s.v. “'Aqabat Fiq.”) 

The most pronounced example of this policy is the inscription at the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, the great part of which is dedicated to the 
refutation of the Trinity and the Sonship. (Grabar, 1959:53-57; Sharon, 1988: 
229; idem., 1992:66) If there was any breakaway from the Byzantine admin- 
istrative system in such an early date then it could only be envisaged as part 
of these reforms. However, since there are no sources for the history of the 
territories that came under the Islamic rule before the 9 th century, it would 
be futile to indulge in guesses. Wliat is important for our discussion is the 
fact that the inscriptions from the time of Abd al-Malik relating to Fiq show 
that the caliph paid special attention to the route that passed through this 
village. He ordered the cutting of a better road through the mountain pass 
(' aqabah ) which lead to it and thereafter to Damascus and beyond {CIAP, 
loc. cit.), and continued the Roman-Byzantine custom of placing along the 
major routes leading from Damascus to Jerusalem (at least) milestones dis- 
playing his Islamic policy, his administrative ability and his concern for the 
easy flow of news from the periphery to the capital, (see s.v. “Dayr al Qalt” 
in this volume, and CIAP, 1, s.v. “Abu Ghush;” Elad, 1999:48-50 for a sum- 
mary of the Arabie sources) . 

In the Arabie sources from the early as well as from the late Middle ages 
Fiq is always mentioned as a station on the route to Damascus. (Le Strange, 
loc. cit.; Sharon, 1966(1) :367-372; Idrlsl, 1994:363) There is no description 
of the place, but mention is made of the mountain pass leading to it from 
the gorge of the Yarmuk. Here is what Yaqut, who summarized the previous 
material, wrote: 

AfTq is a village in the Hawran on the road to the Jordan valley ( al-ghawr ). It stands 
at the entrance of the celebrated mountain pass of AfTq, which the conunon people 
pronounce FTq. 13y this mountain pass you descend to the ghawr, which is the Jordan. 
This pass is about two miles long. The town overlooks Tiberias (Tabariyyah) and the 
lake and many times I have been there. (Yaqut, ed. Wustenfeld, 1866-70, 3, 924) 

The other geographical sources give the distance between Fiq and the other 
stations on the road (Le Strange, 1890:385; Marmardji, 1951:10,163). The 
two milestones of ‘Abd al-Malik, and the inscriptions relating to the building 
of a khan (caravanserai) near the mountain pass {khan al- aqabah) found in 
the ruins of Fiq are ciear evidence to the special position of the place on 
the main road. 
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The Flq Monastery 

FTq was also famous in the middle ages because of its monastery which the 
Islamic guide to the convents and monasteries calls Dayr Flq. ShabushtTs 10 th 
century kitab ad-Diyarat (Baghdad, 1951) is a very important document for 
the position of the monastic institutions under Islam, some 3 centuries after 
the Islamic conquest, and for the function which many of these institutions 
fulfilled in the Muslim social life. The monasteries that ShabushtT lists in his 
guide are mainly those that continued to produce alcoholic beverages, par- 
ticularly wine. The details about this production and the reports about the 
“pilgrimages” performed by Muslims for the purpose of drinking (and from 
time to time also for the love of young Christian boys) are very instructive for 
evaluating the degree of observing one of the important Islamic ordinances: 
the prohibition of wine and other alcoholic drinks. On the Monastery of 
Flq ShabushtT writes: 

The Monastery ( dayr ) is situated at the back (zahr) of the mountain-pass of Flq (‘ aqabat 
Rq ) between the latter and the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias — buhayrat Tabariyyah). 
It is dug into the rocks of a mountain, which is in the immediate vicinity of the moun- 
tain-pass. It is populated both with its own dwellers, and with the Christians that visit 
it frequently because of the high esteem which they have for it. People other than 
Christians (a delicate reference to Muslims M.S.) visit the Monastery for the sake of 
enjoyment and for drinking there. The Christians claim that it was the first Monastery 
built in Christianity, and that Christ ( al-masih ), mayAllah bless him, used to seekshelter 
in it, and that from it he summoned the Apostles. There is a stone in the monastery 
on which Christ used to sit, so they mention; and every one who enters into the place 
breaks a piece from this stone obtaining a blessing from it. This monastery was built 
after the name of Christ, peace be on him. The poet Abu Nuwwas has a poem in which 
he menti ons the monastery. . . It is a very fine poem in which he addresses a Christian 
youngster with whom he was in love.” (ShabushtT, 1966:204; copied with some changes 
by Yaqut, Bulddn s.v. “Dayr Rq”) 

It seems very possible that this monastery is the one which Ibn Fadl Allah 
al- c UmarI (1924:336-37) calls: “ ad-dayr al-asivad ’ the Black Monastery, which 
he locates near a bridge on the Jordan called al-Jisr al-'AdilI “beneath the 
‘Aqabah of Flq” ( al-jisr al-adill iva-huiua taht ' aqabat fiq qurb ad-dayr al-asivad). 
No remains could be found of this monastery. It is difficult to know where 
exacdy to look for the “back of the 'aqabah.” The most obvious place is the 
mountain to the west of the pass (since directions begin with the face turned 
towards the east), overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 

The fact that there was a monastery dedicated to Christ in the place, and 
that there were old local legends about him sojourning and assembling his 
aposdes there, formed the basis for the Muslim traditions that identify the 
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Aqabah of Flq as the place where Satan ( Iblis ) temptedjesus enticing him, 
unsuccessfully, to announce his divinity (NuwayrT, 14:244-245). In the same 
context one should regard the Muslim apocalyptic traditions which say that 
Jesus kills the Antichrist ( ad-dajjal) in 'Aqabat Flq (or AfTq). (MarwazI, 1993: 
342; more details Elad, 1999:73-75) There is nothing unusual with the name 
of Jesus being connected to Flq since the Gospels report that a considerable 
part of his activity took place both to the west and east of the Sea of Galilee. 
(Matt. 4:18, 23; 8: 32; 11:20-27; Mark, 6:53-56; 8:22-27; Luke, 9:10-12; John, 
1:44) 

The remnants of the Synagogues where Jesus spoke and taught have been 
almost completely obliterated, but enough material was found in many places 
on the eastern side of the lake to enable the creation of a map tracing their 
locations. (Six have been identihed at the end of the 19 th and early 20 th 
century and another 19 have been discovered since). The most impressive 
synaguogue has been excavated in Umm al-Qanatir between 2002 and 2004. 
It was a huge structure built with large ashlars of basalt with decorated gate 
and colossal basalt columns. 

The inscriptions from Flq come from two sites: the cemetery and the 
caravanserai known as Klian al- c Aqabah. Schumacher noted that the site of 
ancient Flq was some 100 yards to the south of the last house in the village, 
in his time. This was also the site of the village cemetery. (Figs. P44, P44a. 
Schumacher, 1888:137-138) 

This description is valid for the present too. Almost ali the basalt slabs and 
ashlars on which the inscriptions had been incised come from the area of the 
cemetery. Except for a few they are epitaphs. The inscription that Schumacher 
copied (Pl. 60) belongs to the same large group of epitaphs now kept in the 
Katzrln Museum. It is not surprising that Schumacher was not able to copy 
the inscription accurately. Engraved on black basalt stone, which by nature 
is very hard and full of small holes, the inscriptions, incised very shallowly, 
are very hard to see, and much more difficult to photograph. 

What Schumacher found on the partly defaced stone, which he discovered 
in the village, is an epitaph of a woman, reading approximately as follows: 

(V (?)jvS(Y ['^](A 

This is the tomb of ‘Azlzah daughter of ‘Umar. May Allah have mercy on her. 
Alternatively it is possible to begin with the words: 

<uil(V L^j(n 3jdj^(T' c-i(T [ jj] (A 

‘AzTza the daughter of ‘Umar died, may Allah have mercy on her... 
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There are two local saints in the area of the cemetery which according to 
Schumacher, were Jamfat al-'UmarI and Shaykh Fayyad 'Abd al-GhanT. (In 
the index of names, in Latin and Arabie characters. These names appear 

as: lS and ^ Jamfat al-‘UmarI almost surely refers 

to the mosque — al-Jami' aI-'UmarI. I could hnd no mention of these local 
saints in the sources, but this is not surprising since the whole Middle East, 
Palestine notwithstanding, is full with sanctuaries of saints, “prophets” and 
various kinds of other holy people of unknown identity, venerated for no 
other reason beyond the fact that they exist. 

The inscription mentioned above, whose (cardboard) squeeze copy Schu- 
macher lost in his “involuntary bath in the Jordan,” exists only in his reading. 
As it stands, this reading makes little sense (1888:140): 

JjvJLc lUs-e ^ - 

CuIa* .k Aad ... 

'J J 

There is no question that the inscription was in a bad condition, and Schum- 
acher did not enjoy the leisure to work on it. He prepared the squeeze 
in order to send it to the editor of the ZDPV that in all probability would 
have forwarded it to Max van Berchem, as he did with other inscriptions, 
as we shall soon see. However the reading of the date is very possible (in 
spite of the printing mistakes), and should be read: j 

All® the year 741/1340-41. If the stone had found its way to the manzil of 
the village-head from Klian al-Aqabah then it could have commemorated 
reconstruction works during the reign of an-Nasir Muhammad b. QalaTm 
and soon after him. 


Khan al- Aqabah 

On 9 December 2003, 1 visited the ruined Klian, some 10 km. located South- 
west of Flq (Is. Gr. 2105 2346 N. Is. Gr. 2605 7346), on the main road down 
from the village to the hot springs of al-Hammah — (Heb. Hammat Gader. 
Fig. P45) in the Yarmuk gorge. Turning to the right from the main road, 
and following a dirt road hrst in northerly then south-southwesterly direc- 
tion we reach after about 1.5 km. the ruins of the village of Upper Tawaflq 
( Tawafiq al-Faivqah ) on the hili overlooking the Sea of Galilee. (Fig. P46) 
On the northern side of the hili are the remarkable ruins of the large 
Klian. (Figs. P47; P48) It was an oblong enclosure, 40 by 60 meters, built 
with huge ashlars of basalt stones, “between which are to be found some 
with raised embossing, 3 feet in size.” (Figs. P49; P51. Schumacher, 1888: 
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182) Its northern, and part of its eastern wings are stili standing — with an 
impressive arched gate leading from the courtyard to the main hall in the 
northern wing. Its original barrel roof is stili resting on the massive walls. 
(Figs. P50, P52) As can be learnt from the stairs leading to the present 
roof, the Khan was a classical late Ayyubid, Mamluk khan with two floors. 
The pottery find collected from the surface contains many examples of the 
characteristic Mamluk glazed ceramics (Green and turquoise), which means 
that the Khan was active well into the Mamluk period. A rather rare report 
confirms this assumption. At the beginning of the year 786/early March 1384 
a new Qadl by the name of Burhan ad-Dln b. Jama c ah, who had been the 
Chief Qadl in Cairo, came to Damascus. Ibh Hajar al- c Asqalam (d. 852/1449) 
reports that “the governor of Damascus went out as far as Klian al- c Aqabah 
to meet him and this is something unheard of for a very long time.” ( Inba 
al-Ghumr, 1968:155) 

The rooms and large halls of the Klian surrounded a courtyard about 18m. 
square. All of them are well built, with barrel roofs. A few gates lead from 
the courtyard into the various parts of the ground floor. In later ages, after 
the Klian deteriorated following the decline of the Fiq route, parts of the 
structure were crudely repaired by occasional dwellers, and by the inhabit- 
ants of the village of Upper Tawafiq that grew up around the ruins of the 
Klian during the first half of the 20 th century. Traces of these repairs are 
clearly visible in various parts of the ruined Klian. (Fig. P53) The staircase 
adjacent to the eastern wing in the northeastern corner leads to the upper 
parts of the building. (Fig. P54) In spite of the fact that almost three out of 
the four wings are now in ruins there is no problem in reconstructing the 
plan of this elegant massive building. The main entrance gate into the Klian 
was from the east (Fig. P49) and this is where Schumacher found the Arabie 
inscription commemorating its building. Thus is what he wrote describing 
the Klian: 

The walls (basaltic) are occasionally 6 Vi feet thick. In the east a pointed style of gate, 
upon which are the remains of a beam arrangement, leads into the courtyard (Pl. 
62) The other passages probably one on each side are destroyed... The eastern gate, 
which is 7 feet and 1014 feet in high, is built of hewn stones. Judging from the pivot 
holes, the bar of the gate must have been very strong one; 87 yards north of the Khan 
we find a small square ruin, no doubt a former watchtower. (Schumacher, 1888:181) 

Since the inscription that commemorates the building of the Klian gives 
the exact date of its building (see no. 18 below). Schumacher correctly said 
that this was a building “from the Moslem period.” However, his conclusion, 
based on an ornamented basaltic stone which he found in the courtyard, 
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Pl. 62. The eastern gate to Khan al-‘Aqabah 
(Schumacher, 1888:182, fig. 72) 

that “an ancient building stood here probably dating from the Roman ages” 
(ibid., 180, 183; Fig. 73) cannot be substantiated by the archeological find. 
(See also Guerin, op.cit, 310) 


The Aqabah 

Leaving the Klian turning south on the same dirt road leading to the Klian, 
we arrive at a narrow steep valley flowing with the water of a spring called 
‘Ayn al- c Aqabah or ‘Ayn al-Klian (Schumacher, 1888:182). It originates at 
the top of the valley about 150m to the east of the Klian and flows south 
of it cutting through the steep slopes of the escarpment in the general 
westward direction of Lower Tawaftq (the only village with this name at 
the time of Schumacher’s visit), and the Sea of Galilee. (See maps Pl. 63 
and Pl. 64, bottom.) On the Southern bank of this ravine (facing north) it 
is possible to see very clearly the ancient route leading from the lake level 
upwards, following the contour of the valley, cut into the mountain slope, 
and strengthened in weak places by stone supporting walls. (Cf ibid.) This 
is the famous ‘Aqabat Ftq (q.v.) near which the Klian was built. (Fig. P55) 
The road passes next to the Klian and continues northeastward towards the 
villages on the plateau following the flat terrain to Damascus on one hand 
and to the Hawran via Ftq and Khisftn on the other. (Schumacher op.cit., 
180; hg. P56) A German map from the beginning of the 20 th century (Pl. 63) 
delineated this route clearly (after Schumacher) and marked it as “Sultanat 
el-akabe” — which is no doubt an echo to the usual reference in Arabie to 
any major road as Darb as-Sultan — the Imperial (main) Road. 
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Pl. 63. Section of a German map (early 20 th century): 
South Golan and “Sultanat cl-Akabe” Original Scale 1 :50 000 


Schumacher points out that the “ancient high way generally follows the 
new Sultaneh el-'Akabeh, down whose steep descent the caravanserai of the 
Hauran thread their way all the summer.” (Schumacher, 1888:182-83) This 
remark becomes handy on considering the construction of the Klian whose 
builder, according to the inscription, was the ruler of the Hawran and its 
environs. 

As to Dayr Flq ( ad-Dayr al-Asivad ?) I could find no trace of it. This is sur- 
prising since it was a very well known monastery, and it could not have dis- 
appeared without trace. Guerin mentions some ruins on the Western slope 
of the mountain not too far from Flq, which he was told, were the remnants 
of an ancient monastery called Dayr al-Kawa’ir. (Guerin, loc. cit.) This name, 
which means “the monastery of clay beehives,” must be a local appellation of 
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Pl. 64 Major routes east and northeast of the Sea of Galilee (after Elad) 


the area and not the name of the monastery. At any rate there is no proof 
that the ruins mentioned by Guerin are of the famous monastery described 
by ash-Shabushtl. 


Milestones 

In 1968 two identical milestones where discovered at Fiq and are now kept 
at the in the town Museum of Katzrin. I examined, photographed and 
read them, at the beginning of the 1990s, but postponed their publication 
for this volume. These inscriptions were discussed in detail in the entry of 
Dayr al-Qalt above ( q. v . ) . Unlike the four milestones already published by 
Max van Berchem (CIA , Jerusalem, “ville,” 1:17-29) and discussed again in 
CIAP, 1:4-5 and 2:4-7 (where the headline “construction text” should be 
“miles tone”), these two are dated, and they contain the name of the man in 
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charge of their positioning. This last fact is particularly interesting because 
all the three inscriptions commemorating the works in the 'Aqabah route 
during the time of 'Abd al-Malik are both dated and bear the name of the 
official in charge of the work. The pavement of the 'Aqabah ( q.v . “'Aqabat 
Flq”) was accomplished under the supervision of Yahya b. al-Hakam, the 
caliph’s paternal uncle, and the two milestones were erected by Musawir, 
the caliph’s mawla. Like the 'Aqabah inscription also these two milestones 
were engraved on the hard basalt stone, which makes the incision of the 
letters very difficult even for the most professional hand. This is the reason 
why in all the three inscriptions, the letters are far less perfect than most 
of the other imperial inscription of this caliph, that were engraved on the 
softer limestone. The milestones being no more than 40cm. in height must 
have been built into a structure, which raised them considerably above the 
ground; their form and size suggest that they where used as ashlars in such 
structures. In some later date, the milestones were utilized in a secondary 
usage as building stones, and were chiseled to ht into place in their new 
function, which accounts for the loss of parts of the inscriptions in both of 
them. In what follows the inscription will be discussed together. 

1 

Milestone 

Sha'ban 85/ 8 Aug.-5 Sept. 704 

A block of basalt, 0.28. 5x0. 29x0. 25m. (IAA inventory no. 860001 at the Katz- 
rin Museum). Originally the stone was one third larger, about 0.37x0.37m. 
The top and the left parts of the stone were broken and lost, but its missing 
text can easily be reconstructed from the twin milestone (no. 2 below) that 
was placed merely one mile away, and was engraved by the same hand and 
commemorated the work of the same inspector. 6 lines, simple, angular, 
medium size (2.5 cm.) Umayyad script; no points, no vowels. Publication: 
Elad, 1999:33-38. (Fig. 65. Pl. 46) 

jfi\ <UtSl J(Y <d] ib j*ii <oil(T ^ 'jit 4lll ||^j] 

jjL-w t J' jyj‘ | 

ITa(A | J J — / j^ 4 ^ 

.(Yj^y 4 ) ^by 4 ( • J 

(Basmalah. There is no god but Allah) alone. He has no companion. Muhammad is 

the messenger of Allah. Has ordered the construction of these milestones the servant 
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Pl. 65. Flq: milestone 1 85/704 


of Allah Abd al-Malik the Commander of the Faithful, under the supervision (“by the 
hands”) of Musawir the mawla of the Commander of the Faithful in (the month of) 
Sha‘ban of the year 85 (=8 Aug. — 5 Sept. 704). From Damascus to this (milestone) — 52 
miles. 


2 

Milestone 

Sha‘ban 85/ 8 Aug.-5 Sept. 704 

A rectangular block of basalt 0.80x0.39x0.23 m. (IAA inventory no. 876313 
at the Katzrin Museum). About 1/6 of the stone was chiseled away on the 
left, but the missing few words of the inscription (one or two in each line) 
can easily be reconstructed. 5 lines, simple, angular, medium size (3cm.), 
Umayyad script; no points, no vowels. Publication: Elad, 1999:33-38. (Fig. 
61. Pl. 66) 

^ aJ aJ| V(T ■% — ( ) 

jj^»l dUi(t [j Ajp] oAa i 

[(?J-0) %> 


Basmalah. There is no god but Allah alone. He has no companion. Muhammad is the 
messenger of Allah. Has ordered the construction of these milestones the servant of Allah 
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^ y> — ^ L h 1 / l 

y ' 'j-j 
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^ __ 


Pl. 66. Flq: milestone 2 — 85/704 


Abd al-malik the Commander of the Faithful under the supervision (“by the hands”) 
of Musawir the matula of the Commander of the Faithful in the month of Sha‘ban of 

the year 85 (=8 Aug. — 5 Sept. 704). From Damascus to this (milestone) — 53 miles. 

In what follows I shall deal with both inscriptions, as one whole, since there 
can hardly be a question that these two milestones are practically identical. 
They represent the same master formula; they were erected in their respec- 
tive places — one mile apart — by the same supervisor, and were engraved by 
the same hand. Their date — Sha‘ban 85, probably less than a month before 
the caliph’s death (in Shawwal the same year) mean that these mile stones 
were practically his last project, culminating his grand plan of locating his 
milestones all along the route between his capital and Jerusalem. If one takes 
the accomplishment of the building of the Dome of the Rock in 72, and 
the leveling of ‘Aqabat Flq in 73 as the starting point of this project, then it 
seems that it took about 12 years to complete at least its main part. 

I have already pointed out that the three inscriptions hitherto discovered 
in the Golan mention the names of the supervisors of the work, and they are 
also dated. The date, however, is also peculiar to these inscriptions only. It is 
a detailed date specifying the month in which the works were accomplished: 
Muharram, 73 (the ‘Aqabah) and Sha‘ban 85 (the mile stones), thirteen 
years apart. No other milestone of ‘Abd al-Malik, not even the inscription at 
the Dome of the rock, has this detail. From these dates it is ciear that the 
project of paving the last stage of the route to Damascus, was accomplished 
long before its delineation by milestones. 

1-2 L.2: zuahdahu. Omitted by Elad (1999:37, surely a printing mistake). 
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The word appears clearly in inscription 2 and after examining die stone and 
my photographs of inscription 1, I can see in it the traces of ha\ dal and lia\ 
There is no question that even if the sentence after the basmalah, declaring 
the perfect unity of Allah, were not preserved in inscription no. 2 it should 
have been added in the reconstruction, which in this case is not needed. The 
sentence in this line is the “trade mark” of Caliph 'Abd al-Malik. It appears 
on ali his inscriptions and coins. I have pointed out a few times before that 
this formula is not a simple declaration of faith; it is a political agenda. 'Abd 
al-Malik went all the way to emphasize the monotheism of Islam in contra- 
distinction from the Christian Trinity and the Sonship of Jesus. The Unity of 
Allah “who has no companion” emerged as the banner slogan of his policy 
to terminate all dependence on the Byzantine Empire. The Arabization of 
the administration went hand in hand with the Islamization of the state. One 
of the methods to publicize this policy was to put into circulation the full 
shahadah or Declaration of Faith. “There is no god but Allah alone he has no 
companion Muhammad is the messenger of Allah” was the formula inscribed 
on his gold and silver coins, and on every imperial inscription, and its hrst 
part even on bronze coins (Barag, 1988-89:42-43. In subsequent generations 
it was adopted as a Standard formula on most of the Islamic coinage. See 
e.g. Nicol, 1988-89:611). 

This message was strengthened by the Qurianic verse (Q, 61:9) indicating 
that Allah “sent his messenger with the guidance and the religion of the truth 
(din al-haqq) that he may make it pre-eminent above all religion, though 
averse are the polytheists” inscribed around the border of the coins. The 
“polytheists” no doubt were not those originally meant by the Prophet, but 
rather the Christians againstwhom the Caliph, directed his propaganda. (Cf. 
MaqrizT, 1967:11-13; Walker, 1956, passim) These inscriptions are yet another 
example of this policy. 

The issue of the routes to Jerusalem and Damascus and the erection of 
milestones by 'Abd al-Malik, as well as related topics, such as the measure 
of the Arab mile, were discussed in previous entries (s.v. “Abu Ghush,” “Bab 
al-Wad,” “Dayr al-Qalt”). The detail peculiar to these twin inscriptions (Ins. 
1-2, 1.4) is the identity of the supervisor of the work, identihed by his name 
Musawir, and of his status as the maivla of the Commander of the Faithful, 
namely 'Abd al-Malik. Elad contributed an impressive dissertation (Elad, 
1999:50-63) concerning a certain Arab poet called Musawir b. Hind b. Qays 
b. az-Zubayr al-'AbsT who was a very distant relative of the Caliph through 
marriage. (Not “blood relation” idem., 1999:59-60) 'Abd al-Malik married 
Walladah, the mother of his sons Walld and Sulayman; she was the poet’s 
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fourth cousin. To these princes the poet could have been regarded as some 
sort of a distant khal — maternal uncle. However, Elad shows that he was 
an intimate acquaintance of Abd al-Malik and “used to come and go from 
the Caliph’s court.” {Idem., 50) He also thinks that the “blood relationship 
through the mother paved the way” for members of the tribe of Abs “to the 
caliph’s court and to ...prominent positions and wealth” {idem., 63 based 
on anecdotes in Baladhuri, Ansab, 7, 1996:2919, 2930). Ali this said, there is 
no proof whatsoever that Musawir of our inscription is the poet described 
by Elad (who does not claim that the poet was dehnitely the supervisor of 
the caliph). Musawir however is a well known Arab name {Lisdn, 4:388b) 
and the fact that he is called maiula of the Commander of the faithful does 
not necessarily mean that he was anything more than in a position of serv- 
ing the caliph and enjoying the status of being one of his protegees. This is 
one of the many meanings of this word {Lisdn, 15:408) in addition to the 
more confrned legal or semi-legal ones (for which see Elad’s long discussion; 
1999:51ff.), and in this case there is no need to force into the phrase in the 
inscription more than there is in it. 

Epitaphs 

A large number of tombstones were found in the area of the FTq cemetery. 
The inscriptions are short, incised on long and narrow blocks of basalt, and 
most of them are so warn out that reading them is impossible. The engraving 
on basalt stone being extremely difficult compelled the engravers to incise 
very short epitaphs, no more than a few words, skipping all the religious 
formulae that are very common on Muslim tombstones as well as the date 
or any other detail beyond the names of the deceased, and of his, or her, 
father. The script is angular and seems to be from the early centuries of 
Islam. The rather simple tombstones engravers preferred the angular script, 
since the rounded naskhi was far too difficult to inscribe on basalt. For this 
reason most of the inscriptions seem to come from the Umayyad or early 
Abbasid periods, but I am sure that there are many that could be of later 
periods about which I have no tools to pass confidant judgment. In other 
words the inscriptions have similar appearance and present about the same 
script and text. For this reason I shall not make the effort in what follows 
to propose guess reading for inscriptions that are too worn out, but I shall 
point out the inscriptions that depart from the pattern. 
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3 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

Early 3 rd /9 th c. 

A slab of basalt 0.45x0.7lm. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin. (neg. 127051) 3 
lines at the upper third of the stone, since the greater part of it was inserted 
into the ground. Simple angular, shallow and worn out script, incised, no 
points, no vowels. The following reading is sure. (Fig. 62 courtesy IAA) 


This is the tomb of Ibrahim b. Isma‘11 may Allah have mercy on him. 

L.2: the ' ayn in the name Isma'11 (written according to the QuTanic spell- 
ing without and elongating alif) is closed, a fact that pushes the date of the 
inscription well into the 9 th century. Like almost all the epitaphs at Flq only 
the most necessary words were incised on the hard basalt, and they all lack 

religious formulae. 


4 

Epitaph of a Muslim 


Late 2 nd /8 th c. 


A long and narrow slab of basalt 0.30xl.l0m. Kept in the Museum in Katz- 
rin. (neg. 127055) 3 hardly visible lines at the upper part of the stone, since 
the greater part of it was inserted into the ground. Simple angular, very 
shallow and worn out script, incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 63 courtesy 
IAA) 

iil jj1(Y 


Salamah b. Ahmad may Allah have mercy on him. 

Much effort was put into the cutting of this stele but the writing on it was 
originally so shallow that today it can barely be seen. The name Salamah 
can be read Sulayman too, but I prefer the former. 
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Epitaph of a Muslim 


3 rd /9 th c. 


A fragment of slab of basalt 0.35x0.30m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin 
(neg. 127031). 3 visible lines covering the whole fragment. Slender stylized, 
professional provincial angular script, incised deeper than the average epi- 
taph from the site, no points, no vowels. The original inscription was only 
slightly larger than the fragment. The parts lost were on the right and the 
bottom. (Fig. 64 courtesy IAA) 

[(?) aJL JJjj] aJL_[_Ii](V' j>. (*— j— [— i kU]Q 

(This is the tomb) of al-Qasim b.‘Isl (or ‘Asal) may Allah have mercy on him and accept 
(from) him (good deeds ctc.) 

This was a beautifully produced inscription. The stone face was well prepared, 
the space between the lines was properly measured and the professional 
engraver chose fine slender script, which we find up to the 4 th /10 th century, 
and even later. The name al-Qasim (in scripta defectiva) in line 1 seems cor- 
rect. The name ‘Isi, and the variant ‘Asal are well known Arab names. (Ibn 
Makula, 6, 1990:206-207) The reconstruction of the words in line 3 is based 
on the remnants of this line. 


6 

Epitaph of a Muslim 


2 nd /8 th c. 


A slab of basalt 0.65x0.40m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 59009). 4 
visible lines covering more than half of the stone. Simple provincial angular 
script, shallowly incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 65 courtesy IAA) 

[*u — .] — £■ jvi iJaQ 

This is the tomb of the amlr Muhammad b. Hashim. May Allah have mercy on him, 
and be pleased with him. 

I am pretty sure about the reading, but I could find no trace of a prince 
called by this name (if my reading of the word amir is correct) though 
the name itself is quite common. Ibn ‘Asakir mentions under the entry of 
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Muhammad b. Hashim at least three Hadith transmitters from Central Syria 
though none of them can be described as a prince. 

7 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

Late 2 nd / early 9th th c. 

A slab of basalt 0.40x0.25m. kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58339) . 4 
visible lines, covering more than half of the stone. Simple provincial angular 
script, shallowly incised; no points, no vowels. (Fig. 66 courtesy IAA) 

<&!(£ j>. ‘Us£(T [j^i l]JU(> 


This is the tomb of Muhammad b. ‘Amr may Allah have mercy on him. 

The script is early Islamic, the only reason to move its date to the late 2 nd 
century is the letter mim in Muhammad (1.2) that comes above the ha\ 

8 

Late 2 nd / early 9th th c. 

A slab of basalt 0.50x0.30m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58325). 
3 visible lines covering one third of the stone. Simple provincial angular 
script, shallowly incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 67 courtesy IAA) 

(?) ^jj(T ^j(T ji -U — [ — s£( > ji lia] 

(This is the tomb) of Muhammad b. Anas may Allah have mercy on him, and be 
pleased with him. 

L.l: the name Muhammad is sure al though only traces remained from the 
first two letters. 

L.3: From the word lua-radiya, I can clearly see the waw and traces of the 
ra\ and dad. What looks like a mim could be just a damage in the middle 
of the ra . Taqabbala minhu could be another possibility if I could see any 
trace of a lam. 
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Late 2 nd / early 9th th c. 


A thick slab of basalt 0.98x0. 37x0. lOm. very well cut and smoothed. Kept in 
the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58339). 4 visible lines covering about one third 
of the stone. Simple provincial angular script, small letters very shallowly 
incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 68 courtesy IAA) The following reading 
is almost sure (based also on the examination of the stone) in spite of the 
fact that most of the inscription is hardly discernible on the black basalt. 

ili 43* y (£ j— [_ i IJL»](> 

This is the Tomb of Muhammad b. ‘Umar. May Allah have mercy on him. 

L.2: The name Muhammad was spread over the whole width of the stone. 


10 

Epitaph of a Muslim Woman 


3 rd /9 th c. 


A narrow and long slab of basalt 0.72x0.30m., and similar to the previous 
one, very well cut. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58336) . 5 visible 
lines covering almost half of the stone. Beautiful stylized provincial angular 
script, well defined letters similar to no. 5 above, and probably engraved by 
the same hand; incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 69 courtesy IAA) 

Ii <01 1 lg3-(£ j JUjj(T C-al Aw( T (?)j^ [j^i I JLa] ( > 


(This is the tomb) of Mifminah (?) the daughter ofYazid. May Allah have mercy on 
her, and forgive her. 

The first line is too defaced to enable reading, but there is no reason to 
rule out that it contains the usual formula of “this is the tomb of...” I am 
almost certain that this line also contains the first two letters of the deceased 
name which I am not sure about its reading. I offered the name Mtfminah 
though there are also other possibilities. 
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Epitaph of a Muslim 
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2 nd /8 th c. 


A slab of basalt approximately 0.43x0.38m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin 
(neg. 278705). 3 visible lines covering half of the stone. Simple Umayyad 
provincial angular script, medium size; letters very shallowly but professionally 
incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 70 courtesy IAA) The following reading 
is almost sure (based also on the examination of the stone) in spite of the 
fact that most of the inscription is hardly discernible on the black basalt 

aVII ( V ' i -LP 

This is the tomb of ‘Abd as-Samad b. Dnhayr. May Allah have mercy on him. 

L.l: I can only see a trace of the sad of 'Abd as-Samad, but I cannot think 
about any other name that could fit here. 

L.2: The name Duhayr can also be read DahTr; both names are known, but 
the second one has the variant Zahlr. (Ibn Makula, 3, 1990:340) 

12 

Epitaph of a Muslim woman 

1 st-2 nd /8 th -9 th c. 

A long and narrow slab of basalt 0.81x0.3m. originally very well cut and 
smoothed, but later broken on the right presumably to ht a secondary usage. 
Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58335). 6 visible lines covering about 
two thirds of the stone. The hrst line completely obliterated. Simple pro- 
vincial angular script, medium size letters shallowly incised; no points, no 
vowels. (Fig. 71 courtesy IAA) 

<Ut1(A (*(° UaP(t C-jl(r [j^i lJU](> 

(This is the tomb) of ‘AzTzah daughter of ‘Isam. May Allah have mercy on her. 
Ll.4-5: The name 'Isam can also be ‘Idah, which is less common. 
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Epitaph of a Muslim 

Late 2 nd / early 8 th c.(?) 

A slab of basalt 0.55x0. 35m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 58298). 
3 visible lines covering about half of the stone. Simple provincial angular 
script, small letters shallowly incised, no points, no vowels. (Fig. 72 courtesy 
IAA) 


May my Lord have mercy on ‘Umar b. Mas‘ud 

I am not happy with the reading but I could not find a better one. The verb 
yarham is transitive; it does not need the preposition li before the object. Also 
the word rabbi seems doubtful although ya is very ciear. Any other reading 
(such as yarhamuka ) makes the sentence completely impossible. 

14 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

80/699-700? 

A slab of basalt 0.64x0.35m. Kept in the Museum in Katzrin (neg. 26984). 3 
visible lines covering less than one third of the stone; provincial, Umayyad, 
angular script, small letters, incised; no points, no vowels. (Fig. 73 courtesy 
IAA) 

May my Lord have mercy on Yahya b. al-Hakam and forgive him. 

If this really is the writing on the tomb of Yahya b. al-Hakam, ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
uncle who had been entrusted with the work of leveling the ‘Aqabah of Flq, 
then we are encountered with an unusual co-incidence. For me, personally 
it would be a closure of a circle, since the 'Aqabah inscription was the first 
inscription that I read in 1964, and published in 1966 in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, (29(2) :367-372) . This was also the begin- 
ning of my scholarly interest in Arabie epigraphy, which led me to Paris to 
study with the late Gaston Wiet who introduced me into the art of working 
with Arabie inscriptions of which he was a great master. 

Yahya b. al-Hakam was a colourful figure, and anecdotes about him are 
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scattered throughout the classical Arabie literature. He was regarded a poet, 
if one accepts as genuine the verses attributed to him (e.g. Nasab Quraysh, 
1951:179; TabarI, 2:376). He was considered somewhat easy in his Islamic 
adherence, if one is ready to accept the story that he called the Prophet’s city 
of Medina no less then Khablthah (Impure, Mischievous) ( Aghanl (Bulaq), 14: 
10), or should this utterance be attributed to the stupidi ty ascribed to him 
(but not alwaysjustihed) by bad tongues? ( cf ibid., 11:89 11.21-26; 141 11. 18-20; 
17:161) The stories about his good looks and love for beautiful women must 
have been topies of juicy gossip (ibid., 11:89-90), which was further spiced 
by the stories about his liate of the effeminate bisexuals (mukhannathun) . 
(Ibid., 4:39) 

As a senior member of the ruling House of he was nominated to important 
posts by his nephew, but it seems that he did not always behave in accordance 
with the protocol; again, if we are to accept something of the anecdotes as 
historical information. It is possible, however, that he actually viewed the kill- 
ing of Husayn and of ‘Umar b. Sa'Id al-Ashdaq as dishonorable acts ( Nasab 
Quraysh, 1951:179; TabarI 2:460-461, 465), and there is no reason to doubt 
the fact of his nomination for a short period as the governor of Medina in 
75/694, a post from which the caliph deposed him in favour of Abban the 
son of the third caliph ‘Uthman. (Kliallfah, Tdfikh, 226, 229; TabarI, 2:863, 
873, 940, 1085). It is also quite possible that in 78/697 he commanded one 
of the seasonal campaigns against the Byzantines. (Ibid., 2:1035), which is 
quite possible. 

His behaviour was frequently embarrassing for the caliph, and more 
than once he, as the paternal uncle, was less than careful in his behaviour 
towards his ruling nephew. A very famous anecdote describes the competi- 
tion between him and Abd al-Malik for the hand of Zaynab the daughter 
of ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. al-Harith who was considered to be the most beautiful 
woman of her time (“on top she was a rod and her bottom part — a rounded 
hili: dlaha qadib tua-asfaluha kathib). She was the widow of Abban b. Marwan 
b. al-Hakam. On the issue of re-marrying one of the two suitors, Zaynab 
and her brother, al-Mughlrah b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman, preferred Yahya who paid 
at least thirty times the dowry offered by the caliph. (It is also said that she 
fancied the full lips of Yahya to the rotten teeth of the caliph.) The angry 
‘Abd al-Malik deposed his uncle from every official post and conhscated his 
property. (Nasab Quraysh, 307; Aghani, 15:49) These are probably the embel- 
lished facts, but the colourful story has many more luscious details. A verse 
was even attributed to the amorous Yahya who said after the conhscation of 
his property: (ult. loc. cit .): 
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I care not if today they’re out to rob, clepose and plunder me. 

With two dried cakes my lot is bright if Zaynab now is here with me. 

Later, we are told, the caliph made it up to him, returned his property, and 
in an unusual outburst of generosity even gave an order to pay the bride’s 
dowry from the public treasury, or so the anecdote say. (Baladhurl, Ansab, 5, 
1936:163). Above and beyond the anecdotal information there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that Yahya b. al-Hakam’s name was preserved on the 
stone, and the stone does not lie. In 73 his work on the project of leveling 
the Aqabah was commemorated on one basalt slab, and when he died in 
80/ 699-700 a simple basalt tombstone also carried his name. All this is said 
with the reservation that there could have been another Yahya b. al-Hakam. 
However, as much as I wish to be careful, I cannot help wondering about 
the historical justice of Yahya laid to rest next to probably his most important 
achievement. (More details see BSOAS, 1966, loc. cit.) 

15 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

Late l st /8 th c. 


A slab of Basalt, 0.49x0.30m. broken at the top and the bottom; 4 visible 
lines, simple angular, provincial script; incised, no points, no vowels. Trans- 
ferred from the site to IAA storage in ‘Afui ah, and from there probably to 
Jerusalem. (Fig. 74) 

<011 j j)(T JLjP(Y jJ ( ^ [iJL*] 

This is the tomb of ‘Ubayd b. ‘Amr may Allah have mercy on him. 


16 

Epitaph of a Muslim 

Late l st /8 th c. 

A block of Basalt, 0.53x0.25m. broken at the top and the bottom. 2 visible 
lines, angular, provincial script; incised, no points, no vowels. Transferred 
from the site to IAA storage in Afulah, and from there probably to Jerusa- 
lem. (Fig. 75) 
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[<&>] 4*>(YjaS* [<y] (jAj*) jij* jji(> [lia] 

This is the grave of ‘Azlz b. ‘Uthman. May Allah have mercy on him. 

The names can be read in other variations too, such as ‘Uzayr, ‘Urayn and a 
few others. The stone was damaged on the left. This necessitated the obvi- 
ous reconstructions. I am almost sure about the name ‘Uthman (in scriptio 
defectiva ) which I verified on the stone. 

17 

Construction text — Klian al-‘Aqabah 

Early 7 th /13 th c. 

A large fragment of a block of basalt 1.21x0.45m. brought to Kibbutz Degania 
B from FTq or Upper TawafTq in 1967. It was used in the building of an air 
shelter in the Kibbutz, and discovered there byjoseph Stepansky, antiquities 
inspector for the IAA. I estimate that the present fragment represents one 
third of the original inscription. 2 lines, elaborate, monumental Ayyubid 
naskhl, a few points, no vowels and no decorative elements, incised. (Fig. 
76, and 76a, with, and without whitening agent) 

at least 7]' jdii)' (!)A*J' OliM 'T* [3 ]j[U*j y>\ ^ 

... AjSsjVJ c j jp'( T [words 

(Basmalah. Hath ordered the building of) this blessed khdn the needy servant ...may 
Allah strengthen his victory. Its date is ... 

The stone must have come from the ruins of Klian al-‘Aqabah, either direcdy 
from the ruins of Upper TawafTq or from FTq itself. It had been used in 
secondary usage in either one of these two places, and the builders, shaping 
it for their purposes, destroyed its beginning and its end, chipping away the 
name of the builder and the date. In comparison to the other inscriptions 
engraved on basalt, this inscription is particularly well produced by highly 
professional hand and judging by its size, over 3.5m. (if the inscription was 
on one block) , it was a huge monumental inscription on a stone that could 

easily be a lintei of a gate. 

L.l: The letter ra is clearly visible. I believe it belonged to the word ‘ imdrat . 
The letter ta marbutah was incised on top (see ncisrahu in line 2). The word 
al-abd was incised without the bd\ an inattentive omission the like of which 
we shall soon see in following inscription too. 
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The script allows us to place this inscription, most probably, at the same 
date as the following one commemorating the building of the khan in the year 
610/1213-14 and attribute it to the same builder Tzz ad-DTn Aybak. If I am 
right then the inscription may be reconstructed more or less as follows: 

(ji jjiiJi ouki 'T* SjUjc y>\ ji' <&' 

j j*ZS ’ . *U~«i i j~flj «nJSl jpl dJL>' JP( T 

Basmalah. Hath ordered the building of this blessed khan the servant who is in need 
for Allah the Exalted, the amlr ‘Izz ad-DTn Aybak the Mamluk of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam 
‘Isa; may Allah strengthen his victory. Its date is the year 610 (=1231-14) 


18 

Construction Text — Khan al- c Aqabah 

610/1213-14 

A block of limestone 1.05x0.75m. discovered by Gottlieb Schumacher at the 
eastern entrance to Khan al- c Aqabah. He prepared a squeeze of the inscrip- 
tion, which he sent to the Deutsche Palaestina Vereins, and van Berchem 
published it in the German Society’s Journal ( ZDPV 1893) with copious 
notes. 

Since its discovery in the late 19 th century, the inscription was almost com- 
pletely destroyed along with the destruction of the Klian, whose eastern gate 
where the inscription had been originally posted feli into complete ruin. 
Only a fragment of the monumental inscription was found in the ruins 
when examined by the IAA inspectors in 1968, and brought to the Museum 
at Katzrin. The main held of the inscription was engraved on the front face 
of a block of stone, and flanked by additional text on the middle and bot- 
tom left and right side-faces of the block. This means that the block was 
built as part of the right (or the left) gatepost this is the only place where 
the inscription could be seen from three sides. This of course makes the 
gateposts 1.05m. thick. 

7 lines in main held divided by bands, enclosed in an engraved double 
frame, and 3 lines on the right and left faces of the block. Each line on the 
right face of the stone was continued on its left. The writing on both faces 
was also enclosed by frames, and divided by bands. From the initial block 
only the bottom right part remained measuring about 0.50x0.40m. about 
one quarter of the original, and from the inscription remained only the 
beginnings of 3 lines in the main held and the beginning of 2 lines on the 
right face. Monumental, Ayyubid elaborate script interwoven letters, scat- 
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tered points and vowels, in relief. (Fig. 77 courtesy IAA. Neg. No. 126988 
Pl. 67) Publicadon: M. Van Berchem, ZDPV, 16, 1 893:85= Opera Minora, 1: 
540; RCEA, 10, 1939:84, No. 3720). The following is van BerchenTs reading 
with his corrections and notes ( ZDPV, MuN, 1903:38 n.3, 54 -Opera Minora, 
1:316, 332 and RCEA). The parts of the inscription preserved in the existing 
fragment are underlined. 



Pl. 67. Khan al-‘Aqabah original photograph of the squeeze. (1893) 

[j*>L~g_]_<L^1 iijLil OUM UL*(Y SjU*; y>\ UT )\ J\ ili ^0 

iji* jjJdt ]p(t /liil ^jUJl jM.\ JU jll Jad^il (!)j£jl(r 

jjl jjuajll jyal t j*A> (!) t jJ?*>L*Jlj jUs^l ^»U*i1 

( \ (middle right face) jjA!' Tgo. b . t . 1 1 ^SUll jliil(V dl~>' jj-Adl 

bottom) — ■] — da*i'(Y (middle left face) il' -bp jj(Y 

w->(Y (bottom right face) jj$A> J() (bottom left face) di)ij() (right face 

(Y (bottom left face) « j*Zs- 

Basmalah. The construction of this blessed khan is of what has ordered the most 
illustrious amlr the great military commander, the fighter in the Holy War, he who is 
stationed on the border (against the enemy) , whose decisions are confirmed, the vic- 
to rious, participant in the raids (against the enemies of Islam) , the elect of humanity, 
the one chosen by kings and sultans, he who brings victory to the armies and fighters 
in the Holy War, the intimate friend of the Commander of the Faithful, Abu al-Mansur 
Aybak, the major-domo (and the mamluk)of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam, under the su pe i Vi- 
sion of Shuja' ad-DIn ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah the mamluk of al Malik al-Mu‘azzam, 
and this took place during the months of the year 610 (=1213/14) 
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L.l: The beginning of the inscription with the word mimma — “of which,” of 
that which” — is not unusual in inscriptions from this and later periods. It is 
identical to the more proper form such as mimma amr bi-imdratihi “of what 
he has ordered its building.” It means that this work is one of many other 
building projects of the amlr. It can be ignored, and the translation of the 
inscription can simply begin with: “Has ordered the building of this blessed 
khan...” ( cf. van Berchem, 1893:85 = Opera Minora, 1:540) 

L.2: al-isfasalar. The word is not very ciear. Van Berchem hrst read it al- 
ashraf with a question mark but a few years later he corrected it rightly to 
isfalisalar (ZDPV, MuN, 1903:38 n.3; RCEA, 10, no. 3720) — the Persian tide, 
meaning General, high rank commander of army which we frequendy hnd 
in inscription from the period. (e.g. CIA, Jerusalem “ville,” 1: 276; “Haram,” 
2:27, 30; nos. 150, 152) 

L.3: The hrst word was written or so it seems in the photograph. There 
is no question about the reading al-kabir, and this is the reading adopted 
by the RCEA. 

L.5: Another minor omission: the word as-salatin instead of as-salatin. 

L.6-7: ‘Izz ad-DTn Abu al-Mansur Aybak (Turkish: Ay Beg) al-Mu‘azzamI was, 
as his nisbah shows, the Mamluk of al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa. For the hrst time we 
know his kunyah, Abu al-Mansur only from this inscription. Mrfazzam 'Isa 
was the governor of Damascus during sultanate of his father al-Malik al-‘Adil, 
and virtually the ruler of the whole of the Syrian domains (597-615/1200- 
1218). After al-Malik al-'Adil’s death, he became the sultan of the Kingdom 
of Damascus (615-624/1218-1227), which consisted of the whole territory 
from Hims to al-Arlsh. (Ibn Khallikan, 3:495-96). When during the time of 
al-Malik al-‘Adil, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa was in charge of Syria he chose his 
own Mamluk, ‘Izz al-Dln Aybak, for the post of the governorship ( ivildyah ) of 
the district of Baniyas which could have included the Southern part of the 
Golan with Flq too. (See details and relevant inscriptions, CIAP, 2:48-55) 

In an inscription from Mount Tabor dated 609/1212-1213 Aybak was dehned 
as khadim, that is to say a eunuch. (This is the term that Ibn Khaldun (5:35) 
also uses to describe him. For the synonym of khadim and khasi see in detail 
Ayalon, 1999:207 ff, 268f£). The inscription reads as follows: 

dJL>' jjJiS' IJL* 5 jUjo(T ja\ ji' jS ' jJl (*-*h(^ 

jjI ^~J(6 <L*> (J t 

Basmalah. Has ordered the building of this blessed place the amlr ‘Izz ad-DTn Aybak, 
the eunuch, the mamluk of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam (‘Isa). (Van Berchem in ZDPV MuN, 

1903:38 Corrected in RCEA, 10, 1939:74 No. 3705) 
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At the same time Aybak received the town of Sarkhad (Salkhad) in the 
Hawran and the areas around it as a fief. His name was so closely connected 
with the place that he became known as “The lord of Sarkhad.” ( al-mdruf 
bi-sdhib sarkhad, Ibn Khallikan, 3, 1970:494). Eunuchs were quite frequently 
nominated as lords of fortresses, and there are more examples that Sarkhad 
was bestowed from time to time on a eunuch (Ayalon, 1999:339-346) In addi- 
tion to Ayabak’s natural talents, his being a eunuch-mamluk of Mu'azzam 
'Isa made him a natural candidate for the sensitive office of ustadar ( ustad 
dar, ustadh ad-ddr, ustad ad-ddr) — “majordomos.” (On the choice of unuchs 
for sensitive positions in the master’s household see Ayalon, op. cit., 268- 
28; and on Tzz ad-Dln Aybak see Ibn Khallikan, 3, 1970:494-496; also: coli, 
van Berchem, “Baniyas;” ZDPV, 1893:86f= Opera Minora, l:539ff; “Arabische 
Inschriften aus Syrien II,” ZDPV, MuN, 1903, 36, 38 n.3, 54). Ustadh ad-ddr 
or ustad dar was also one of the tities by which he was known. In an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the building of a Tower ( burj) in Qafat ar-Rabad near 
'Ajlun, Aybak is defined only by this title ustadh ad-ddr of al-Malik al-M ifzzam 
(unlike the inscription under discussion in which so many honorifrc adjec- 
tives are attached his name). The inscription reads: 

sA* 11 yljdl jj dLf ^ jUii(T ^ jJi iJL» UJi 

Basmalah. Has established this blessed tower Aybak b. ‘Abdallah the major-domo of 
(al-Malik) al-Mu‘azzam in the months of theyear 611 (=1214-15). (Van Berchem ZDPV, 
MuN, 1903: 54 = Opem Minora, 1:332) 

Six years later in another inscription commemorating the building of a tower 
(burj) in Salkhad, his own fief, he is again mentioned as ustad dar (in this 
particular spelling) . The inscription reads as follows: 

(Jaail dilil dLjl ill Jl(Y JJ fliJl ^ jJl ULa OjU*; 

jJiS' f [a— .-|™ i jhl hpi jj blii' j_[_| 

Has ordered the building of this blessed tower the needy for Allah ‘Izz ad-DTn Aybak, 
major-domo of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa b. al-Malik al-‘Adil under the supervision of 
his mamluk Qaysar in the year 617 (=1220-21). ( RCEA , 10:169, no. 3844) 

It should be noted that this inscription as well as the previous one from 
'Ajlun are devoid of any honorifrc tities and adjectives. Only the minimal 
official tities are mentioned even when the sultan himself is mentioned. 
(See also his inscription from 1‘nak. RCEA, 11:100 n. 4153) 

When al-Mu'azzam 'Isa died (end 624/end 1226), and was succeeded by his 
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son an-Nasir Dawud, Aybak became the regent in Damascus and headed the 
whole administration, but lost this position when al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar 
ad-DTn Abu al-Fath Musa b. al-‘Adil took Damascus away from an-Nasir Dawud 
in 626/1228-9. He did continue to keep Sarkhad, but eventually lost his posi- 
tion and his freedom when as-Salih Najm ad-DTn Ayyub of Egypt, suspecting 
his loyalty, arrested and imprisoned him in Cairo (644/1246), in the custody 
of the eunuch ( taiuasfu ) Sawab (Ibn Khallikan, vol. cit., 494. On the term 
taiuashi for eunuch see Ayalon, op. cit. 6, 262). He died in confmement in 
646/1248, and his remains were transferred for burial in Damascus. 

Aybak was a great builder. Among his notable projects were the building 
or strengthening of a few fortresses including a “place” ( makan ) on Mount 
Tabor, four HanafT academies, three in Damascus, and one in Jerusalem. 
He also built the desert fortress of Qafat al-Azraq as well as khans and water 
reservoirs in Trans-Jordan. His enthusiasm for building was shared by his 
subordinates, notably by his own Mamluk 'Alam ad-DTn Qaysar. (ZiriklT, 2: 
33-34; CIAP, 2, loc. cit.) 

L.7 and middle right and left faces: The mamluk Shuja' ad-DTn b. ‘Abdal- 
lah, who was also first generation Muslim and Mamluk of al-Mu‘azzam 'Isa, 
was in charge of the actual building work. I could not find any material 
about him. 


19 

Construction text — Klian al-‘Aqabah 

About 628/1231-650/1252 

A fragment of a slab of marble 0.61x0. 37x0. 14m. broken on all sides, found 
in FTq and brought to the Museum in Katzrin. (Neg. No. 127009) I estimate 
that the fragment represents less than half of the original inscription. 3 vis- 
ible lines, elaborate monumental Ayyubid naskhi, in relief; a few points and 
vowels, and some ornamentation; lines divided by bands. It is very possible 
that the inscription was enclosed by frame the traces of which can be seen 
at the beginning of each one of the three lines of the surviving text. (Fig. 
78) 

Lr ^\ ?J^l] iljLil 0UM(>[lJLa SjU* y>'] 

(J aSCLo 

[ . . . Auj j* 
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Has ordered the reconstruction of this blessed khan the (most illustrious) amlr (‘Alam) 
ad-DIn Sanjar, The Lion, Mamluk of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam (during the time of al-Malik ) 
al-Mu‘azzam may allah perpetuate his reign in the month of Dhu (al-Qa‘dah/al-Hijjah 
of the year...) 

In what follows I shall make an attempt, which, naturally involves some 
guesswork, to reconstruet this inscription and to draw some conclusion con- 
cerning its originator. The original inscription consisted of 4 lines. The hrst 
line was lost; what remained are the beginnings of lines 2,3,4, containing 
about half of their original text. 

In line 3, which is partly defaced, I think that I can read the word al- 
Muazzam or al-Mu azzarrn, and more conhdently the words khallada allah 
mulkahu. 

Based on this I offer the following reconstruction of the inscription: 

(j V' 

^ J <dtll dlli' OlkLJ' 


Basmalah. Has ordered the renovation of this blessed khan the most illustrious amlr 
the great commander, the. . . (three or four words of glorification) , ‘Alam ad-DIn Sanjar 
“The Lion,” the mamluk of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam, and this (took place) during the time 
of our master the sultan al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam, may Allah perpetuate his reign in the 
month of Dhu al-Qa‘dah (or Dhu al-Hijjah) of the year 620-24/1224-27. 

According to my estimation each line contained about 48 characters except 
the hrst line, with the Basmala, which is usually spread out, and therefore 
contained less characters. Line 2 in my reconstruction is 12 characters short 
of the maximum. These 12 characters could have been three honorific adjec- 
tives like al-mujahid, al-muthaghir al-rnu ayyad etc. (see above no. 18). 

Line 3 in the reconstruction is 49 characters long, and line 4 is 48 characters. 
If the digits of the year 620 are added such as 621, 622... etc., this line could 
reach 50-51 characters which is not impossible taking into consideration the 
crowding of characters towards the end. However, I cannot see how another 
full name of a ruler can be added before the “al-Mu c azzam” at the end of line 
3 of the reconstruction (line 2 of the original). Even without the minimal 
honorific tities and the name the line would have to be much longer. 

It is possible, however that all the lines were longer, by at least another 20 
characters. In such a case it is possible to add to the hrst line (of the frag- 
ment) a series of honorific tities and adjectives; the second line could then 
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contain a name of the son of al-Mu'zzam 'Isa, and line 3 of the reconstruction 
(2 of the original) will have to read: 

j*p UJl dJUi' OUaLJl U*ij^ (J dJUij jjJl!l(T(3) 

dUil JJ i jb jjoJi 

This means a line of 70 characters four times the length of the surviving 
text. If it were so the inscription would leave the mamluk 'Alam ad-DTn San- 
jar with a long list of honorific tities and adjectives depriving his masters of 
even one of them. Moreover, this will give us an inscription of almost 2.50m 
long, which seems highly improbable. We have therefore to be content with 
the more modest reconstruction that leaves us with an inscription of about 
1.50m. long the larger of the two major ones commemorating the building 
of the khan. 

If my reading of the word “al-Mu'azzam” at the beginning of the last line is 
correct, than the date of the inscription could be from his time; this means 
that it cannot be later than 624. If we stretch the inscription to the time of 
'Isa’s son an-Nasir Dawud, then it could not be later than 626. 

Unfortunately we know very litde about the builder. He is mentioned only 
once in a rather late source, Abd al-Qadir an-Nu‘aymI (died 927/1521), in 
connection with a madrasah which he built in Damascus. 

jjb Al ^ 

. . . J 

The ‘Ilmiyyah religious college, situated to the east ofjabal as-Salihiyyah and to the 
west of al-Mayturiyyah. ‘Izz ad-DIn al-Halabl (d. 666/1267. Shadhardt adh-Dhahab, 5: 
323) said: “Its builder was the amlr ‘Alam ad-DTn Sanjar al-Mu‘azzamI in the months 
of the year 628.” SafadT (696/1296-97-764/1362-63) did not mention him in his book 
of biographies ( al-wdfl bi-al-wafaydt, in spite of mentioning many personali ties by the 
name of ‘Alam ad-DTn Sanjar). (Nu‘aymT, 1, 1988:558) 

There is another 'Alam ad-DIn Sanjar al-Ghatml al-Mu'azzami, 

^<^1 y^>) who was active in the Egyptian politics particularly in 
connection with the events that led to the capture of the Egyptian throne 
by Qutuz (657/1259). This one should not be mixed up with 'Alam ad-DTn 
Sanjar of this inscription who was active in Syria one generation earlier. (Ibn 
TaghrT BirdI, Nujil m, 7:73; MaqrTzT, Suluk, ed. M. Ziadeh, 1 (2) :418; Beirut, 
ed. 'Ata, 1, 1997:508) 

The project of the khan at Fiq was executed, most probably by two Syrian 
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amTrs both of them Mamluks of Mu'azzam ‘Isa, and both of them were active 
in the various stages of the building work in his time. 

It is ciear from all three inscriptions, which represent the same type of 
script (the last being somewhat more elaborate), that the building of Khan 
al-‘Aqabah was a long process. The first stage was supervised by the sultan’s 
major-domo, and was continued by 'Alam ad-DTn Sanjar. The building of the 
khan and the tower that defended it, using local hard basalt ashlars, could 
well have stretched over 20 years. However, once constructed it was active 
for centuries. Judging by its remains it was a land mark and luxurious sta- 
tion on the way to Damascus and the Hawran; at least judging by the fact, 
mentioned above, that on 24 February 1384, a welcoming party headed by 
the Governor of Damascus went as far as the Khan to welcome the newly 
appointed chief Qadi of the city. 

L.2: al-baliis. This is a strange word, which I have never encountered before. In 
all my attempts to read it I found that the present reading is the most mean- 
ingful. I may of course be completely mistaken. According to Zamakhshaffs, 
al-Ftiiq fi Gharib al-Hadlth wa-al-Athar, the word al-bahls is one of the names 
of the lion. Another reading is bahnas, which means also lion ( al-Muhit , s.v. 
B-H-S). It is possible that this name was given to Sanjar after his Turkish 
name. 


20 

Fragment of a construction text 

Middle 7 th /13 th c. (?) 

A block basalt 0.72x0.30m. broken on top, right and left sides. One line, and 
remnants of another one; beautiful, monumental late Ayyubid early Mamluk 
script, large letters, points and vowels. Kept in the Katztrin Museum. (Neg. 
no. 127069. Fig. 79) 

J? stUij(Y remnants of a few words Lower...(> 

...and this (took place) on the month of Jumada the first (?) the second (?) 

This was definitely a large monumental inscription. It could well have origi- 
nated in the khan. The fragment does not enable even guesswork. It is pos- 
sible that the fragment reproduced in fig. 80 (0.40x0. 19m.) was part of it. 
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Ihtisab performed for Allah’s sake 190 
Ikhshld 205 
ikhwah brothers 111 
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233 
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intaha end, this is the end XXVIII 
Iran 132 
Iraq 8, 181 
‘Iraq ad-dayr 22 
‘Iraq al-ma 5 24 
irda ‘an be pleased with 25 
irham have mercy 26, 170 
‘Isa (see alsojesus, Christ) 64 
‘Isa b. Muhammad al QaymarI, Sharaf ad-DIn 46, 
47 

‘Isa b. Said b. Ahmad(?) XLVII 
‘Isawiyyah 69 
Isdud XXXI 

isfahsalar General, military commander 4, 236 

Isha‘ya ibn Amisiya 64 

Ishmael, Rabbi 5 

Ishmuin 121 

Ishmwuel 121 

isra nighdyjourney 103 

iss foundation XXXII 

istiqbal middle of the month 200 

‘itab thresholds 39 

itabir consider, ponder 60 

itasama bi-alldh he sought refuge in Allah 149 

‘Izz ad-DIn Abu al-Mansur Aybak 186, 234-237 

‘Izz ad-DIn al-Halabl 240 

‘Izz ad-DIn b. Farrukhshah al Malik al-Mansur 1 

Jabal ad-Duruz 210 
Jabal al-Hawran 210 
Jabal ash-Shaykh 210 
Jabal as-Salihiyyah 240 
Jabal Musa 148 

al-Jabbar Omnipotent (of Allah) 167 
Jacob (Patriarch) 51, 136, 137 
Jacques de Vitiy 11, 75, 86 
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Jaffa XXXIV, XLVII, 36, 93, 116, 138, 182, 183 

Jahm b. yazld 33 
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jamaah unification, unity 96 

James 1 

jami (Friday) mosque 60 

Jami' al-Arba'Tn 154 

Jarni' al-'Umari 215 

Jami' Dayr Istiya 65 

Jami' Nabiyy allah Amisiya 65 

Jami‘at al-'UmarI 215 

Jaqmaq, Abu SaTd XXV, XXVI 

Jarash 99 

Jasim 99, 100 

Jawlan 95, 211 

Jaysh b. Khumarawayh 205 

Jazzar Pasha (Basha) XXI, 58 

Jeremiah 116 

Jericho XLV, 49, 54, 71-73, 75, 77, 80, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 90, 93, 94, 95, 98-100, 107, 113 
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Jerusalem XXXIV, XXXV, XLVI, XLVII, XI .IX, 
14, 20, 35, 36, 50, 51, 53, 62, 63, 69, 71, 73, 75, 
77, 84, 87, 88, 90, 94, 96, 98, 99, 108-116, 120, 
122, 123, 135, 138, 142, 182, 183, 186, 194, 
203, 212, 223, 

Jesus 1, 2, 49, 50, 64, 72, 80, 86, 132, 134, 155, 
156, 214 
Jews 119, 120 
Jifna, Jifnah 51, 110-111 
jihdd 147, 180, 181 
Jisr ad-Dayr 90, 91 
Jisr al-‘AdilI 213 
Jisr Banat Ya‘qub 209 
Job 7 
John 1, 51 
John Eleemon 50 

Jordan, Jordan valey XXXV, 36, 49, 73 80, 86, 93, 
99, 107, 137, 209, 210 
Josephus XXXVII, 1, 88, 144 
Joshua 87 
Joshua, book of 7 
Judah 48, 116, 118, 136, 139, 155 
Judean Desert 48, 49, 73 
Judham 30, 35 
Jund Filastln 35 
JurjT an-Nasirl XLIX 
Justinian (Emperor) 73, 93, 118, 119 

Ka'b al-Ahbar 88 
Ka'bah 60 
Kabtil 55 
Kaftir 16 

Kalimah franjiyyah Frankish term 197 
kdmil (metre) XXXIX 
Kamil b. Sinan (Sayyar?) 190 
Kammerlehen 199 
Kapudan 57 
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Karak 185 
Karlm b. Jarm 34 
kataba he wrote 149, 162, 177 
al-Kadilb al-Ahmar 103 
Kefar ‘Arab 55 
Kefar Yohannah 55 
khabTthah impure, mischivous 231 
khaddaa subdued XLIV 
khadim eunuch, servant 59, 60, 236 
khadim al-haramayn ash-sharifayn servant of the 
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al-Khadir 14, 15 
Khalll (al-Ashraf) 17, 18 
al-Klialll (see also Hebron) 62, 63 
khalll amir al-murninin friend of the Commander 
of the faithful 3 
Khan al-'Aqabah 214-216, 234 
Khan al-Ahmar 102 

Khan al-Hathrurah (Hathrur) 53, 72, 73, 84, 94, 
95,98, 99, 105, 106, 107, 101 
khanaqah sufT cloister 53 
khasT eunuch 236 
Khath‘am 30 

khatim sulayman Solomon 5 s seal 132, 133 

al-KhawassI (a tualT) 37 

Khirbat al-Buij 142 

Khirbat al-Khan al-Ahmar 102 

Khirbat al-Mafjar XLV 

Khirbat Jammamah XLVII 

Khirbat Susiyah XLV 

Khirbat Tali ad-Damiyyah 7 

Khirbat Teli al-Fasayel 201 

Khisftn 217 

khukhah small door in a large gate 42 

Khumarawayh, Abu al-Jaysh 202- 205 

khwah (for ikhwah ) brothers 111 

Kh w arizmians 111 

Kifl Haris 7, 8 

Kin‘an 7 

Kindah 30, 35 

Kishon (river) XXXVIII 

Kloner A. XXXIV 

kullshay’ everything, anything 163, 164, 166, 175 

Kurnub (see Mampsis) 160 

Kuswah 99, 100 

Kutcher, Y. XXXVII 

kyrie eleison 26 

Lajjah (Lejjah) 210 
Lajjun 99 

Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 49, 75, 193, 195, 
199, 188 

Laura 52, 53, 71, 73, 93, 102 
Le Merle 144 
Lebanon, Lebanese 144 
lirawhihi for his soul XXIV 
Livia 201 
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Lod, Lodd, Ludd (Lydda) 12, 119 

Losha' (Joshua?) 8 

Louis VII 199 

Louis XIV 157 

Luzit 20 

Lydda see Lodd 

ma taqaddama the former (sins) 165 
rnd yutaamal bibi muaddatan transactions by tale 
192 

Ma‘ale Adummlm 72, 103 

maddfah guest house 2 

Madlnah, Medina 89, 231 

madrasah religious college 53 

mafazdt (sing. mafazeh) heaps of stones 188 

mafsiilah land subject to fasal System 196, 197 

Magharat al-Jahannam XXXVIII, XXXIX 

Magharat as-STh XXXVIII 

Magharibah 155 

Maghrib 5, 16 

mahmiid praised, praiseworthy XXIII 
rnajd glory 9 

malaikah angels 171, 172 
Malakiit as-Sama Kingdom of heaven 83 
al-Malik al-‘Adil Abu Bakr b. Ayyub XXXVI, 3, 14 
Malik al-cirab wa-al-ajam King of the Arabs and 
Persians 140 

al-Malik al-‘AzIz ‘Uthman 14, 186 
al-Malik al-‘azlz Yusuf XXVI 
al-Malik al-Kamil XXXIV, 185, 186 
al-Malik al-Mansur (ofHamat) 194 
al-Malik an-Nasir Dawud XXXIV 
al-Malik az-Zahir (ofAleppo) 194 
Mamluk, mamluks, mamaluk period XXI, XXVI, 
14, 19, 36, 47, 53, 54, 93, 100, 102, 103, 138, 
139, 141, 183, 191, 197, 216, 236, 238 
Mabnun (Caliph) 83, 203 
Mamshit, Mampsis 83, 160 
manabir (for manair ?) 97 
mandr, manarah pl. manair light house 97 
manarah minaret 114 

mannu al-ilah rafiquhu (the bestowment of Allah, 
his friend) XXX 
al-Mansur (‘Abbasid caliph) 26 
al-Mansur b. Abu al-Fawaris 190 
al-Mansur Husam ad-DIn Lajln 19 
Manuel I Comeneus 75 
Manzil ash-Shaykh Diyab 207 
Manziljabr (see Baytjabr al-Fawqanl) 107 
maqdm shrine, holy place XXXIX, XLII, 35, 136, 
183 

Maqarn al-Khader 154 
Maqarn al-Khadir 15 
Maqarn an-Nabl Musa 103 
Maqarn Istya 64, 65 
Maqarn ‘Uinayr 158 
maqar abode 61 


Maijiiyis 14, 15 

Mar Samwll (SamwTl) 114 

Mar‘ash 19 

marhalah day 5 s march 105 
Marie Francois Marquis de Nointel 157 
Marino Sanuto 202 
Maiiis 136 

Mary (the Virgin) 80, 155 

mashhad (holy place, tomb of a martyr) XLII 

masih Messiah, Christ 213 

Masjid al-Haram 60 

mastabah stone bench at the gate 37, 38, 42 
Mas'ud b. Muhammad al-Mu'azzamI 184, 187 
Matba‘ah, swamp of XXXIX 
md luq manumitted slave, mamluk, freed from 
hellfire XXI 

Maundeville, Sirjohn 75, 86, 116, 148 
Maundrell, Henry 75, 86 
mawasil union, reunion XLIII 
mawhibah (pl. mawdhib) gift, praise worthy 43 
mawla client, manumitted slave 150 
mawla amn al-muminin 202 
mawlana our lordl5, 46, 140 
mawquf mawqufah endowed, set aside as a waqf 
XXVIII 
Maximian 110 

Mayer, L.A. XXV, XLIX, 139 
Mayturiyyah 240 
Mazar, B. XXXVIII, XXXIX 
Mecca 60 

Mediterraneam XLVI, 55, 143, 145, 149, 208 
Mehmet Pasha 93 
menorah 206, 207 
Meshel Z. 88, 90, 113 
Mesopotamia 204, 208 
mil Mile (Arab, Roman) 105-107 
mJl (pl. amyal) mile stone 97, 104 
mimma amr biimaratihi of what he has ordered its 
building 236 

min al-ilah raflqihi from Allah, his friend XXX 
min ni mati mawlana from the bebnefection of 
our rnaster 140 
miqran hospitable XXIII 
mishmert priests course 55 
Mislin (Mgr.) 93 
mitayn (for miatayn) 40 
Mitzpah 116, 118 
miyyeh one hundred (colloq.) 68 
Moab 73 

Monastery of Calamon 52 
Monastery of Chozibah 73 
Monastery of Flq 213 
Monastery of the Forerunner 52 
Monjoie 116 
Monophysites 71 
Mons Gaudii 116 
Moses (Musa) 103, 115 
Mother of God 77 
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Mount (of) Joy 116, 119 
Mount Lebanon 57 
Mount Quarantine 49, 73 
Mount Sinai 148 
Mount Tabor (see Tabor) 186 
Mountain Pass of Jabr 87 
Muammar Tawflq 59, 60, 61 
Al-Mu‘azzam Sharaf ad-Dunya wa-ad-DIn 'Isa 
XXXIV-XXXVI, 2, 3, 4,184-187, 190, 234-241 
muadhdhin 192 
muminiyyah 194, 195 
mudafin 17 

mudammana ‘ala arbabiha bishay ma‘lum leased out 
againt fixed rent 198 
mudir local administrative head 182 
mufakhkham the esteemed XXVIII 
mufakkhkhar the honourable, the glorified 
XXVIII 

Mughlrah b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman 231 
Muhammad, the Prophet 37, 39, 46, 68, 103, 162, 
167, 168 

Muhammad b. al-Khidr L 

Muhammad Salih Hanhd 5 

MuhyI ad-DIn Mustafa Hilal al-Husaynl 87, 113 

mukhannathun bisexuals 231 

al-MuktafT (Caliph) 203 

Mulaqis (Umm Laqis) XLVI, 139 

muqasamah crop sharing 198, 200 

muqn hospitable XXIII 

al-Muqtadir (Caliph) 203 

muqtadir all-powcrful 163, 175 

Musa (Moses) 14, 103 

Musa Kazim al-Husaynl 41 

Musa of Jifna ( al-jifnawT) 110 

musalla 15 

Musawir 220-224 

Musawir b. Hind b. Qays b. az-Zubayr al- c Abs! 223 
mushriq lit by the rising sun 43 
muta’ ajj arat “rented out” lands 196, 199 
al-mutakabbir the mostgreat (of Allah) 167, 175 
Mu‘tamid 204 

mutasallim Turkish local governor 145 
Mutayridah 179 
al-Muwaffaq 204 
muwdsil friend XLIII 

na‘t ar-rabb wa-sifatihi the epiteth of the Lord and 
His application XX 
NabI ‘Akk 8 
NabI Amisiya 64 
NablHuda 137 
NabI Isya 64 
NabI khatir 68 
NabI Musa 102 
NabI Salih XXI 
NabI Shaykh Isma‘Il 5 
NabIShut (Shut) 188 


Nabiyy allah Amisiya 64, 65 
Nabulus 7, 62, 63', 99, 100, 154 
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Nahal ‘Avdat 178 
Nahal Kerith 69 
Nahal Perath 71 

nahiyah Ottoman sub-district 41, 182 

Nahr Abi Futrus 204 

Najni ad-DIn Ayyub 238 

Naqb Sufayy 181 

ndn hard limestone 21 

nasarajj al-khafiqayn alwiyatahu may (Allah) give 
victory to his banners in the east and the west 
141 

Nashashlbls 41 

nasib verses opening the qasidah XLI 
ndsir amir al-mumiriin helper of the Commander 
of the Faithful 3 
Nasir b. Muhammad 190 
an-Nasir Dawud 238, 240 
an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qala’un 18, 46 
Nasir-i-Khusraw 8 
nasr victory 128, 233 
Nawa 99 
Nazareth 1, 7 
nazTr similar XLII 

nazir al-khass in charge of the Sultan’s property 
47 

Negev 12, 149, 160, 173, 178180, 181 
Netzer, E. 85 

nimah prosperity XLII, 140, 202 
NIha 57 
Norfolk 21 

North Africa 148, 155, 183 

nu m (pl. an atri) happiness, prosperity XLII 

Numayr (tribe of) 8, 89 

Nun (father of Losha') 8 

NuwayrI Shihab ad-DIn Ahmad 196, 197, 198, 199 

Palestine XXXIV, XXXV, XLV, 7, 914, 17, 30, 35, 
52, 64, 69, 87, 89, 123, 137, 181, 186 
Paneas 211 
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Patrich,J. L 

Patriotic Arab Palestinian Party 41 

Pen-box XI .IX 
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Persians 49, 75 
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Phesech 202 

Philadelphia 100 

Phocas (the monk) 49, 52 

Phoenicians Sidonites 143 

Plain of Esdraelon XXXIX 

Pliny 21 

Poitinger map 100 
Porat, Y. 159,202 
Priest of Dor 142 
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PropheEs family XX 

qabail at-tatar 18 
qadlrn ancient 9 

qadir all powerful (ofAllah) 164, 165, 175 

qadlr omnipotent (ofAllah) 165, 175 

qala he said 163, 164, 168, 174 

Qal‘at al-Azraq 238 

Qafat ar-Rabad 237 

Qala un 8, 17, 18, 19 

qalada to water, irrigate 70 

Qalansuwah 99 

qalansuwah tali headgear 145 

qalt al-ayn eye Socket 70 

Qanibay al-jarkasl XLIX 

Qansuh al-YahyawI XLIX 

qaraa (he) read 163, 164, 168, 179 

Qarantal 49, 75, 81, 86 

Qaryat al-Kathlb 102, 103 

Qaryat Hajlah 52, 53 

qasd (pl. qusud) intention 9, 10 

qasTdah XLI 

Qasr Hajlah 48, 52 

qasiid fat marrow 10 

Qasyun 136 

Qatr an-Nada 204 

9?/stand! wait! XXIII 

qilt 70 

qirsh 60 

Qisas al-Anbiya’ 64 
quadraginta forty 86 
qui say! XXIII 

Quneitrah (Qunaytirah) 106, 207 

Qurantul 86 

Qusunat 8 

Qutlubugha XLIX 

Qutuz 240 

Ra 5 s al-Ahmar 136 

rabb Miisa wa Hamn the Lord of Musa and Hamn 

171 

rabbuka Thy Lord XIX 
Rabf ah b. Nizar XLIV, 30 
rabu 59, 61 

radiya ‘an was pleased with 227 
Rafah 14 

rahmat rabbihi (the needy for) his Lord’s mercy 
185 

raja hope 151, 152 

ar-rakb al-maghribl Hajj caravan from N. Africa 
148 

Ram 116 

Rarnah 116, 118, 120 
Ramallah 62 
Ramat Matred 179 
Ramathaim-Zophim 116, 199 
Rarnlah 99, 123, 203, 205 


Ramses II 143 

Rani un (instead of Damun) 8 
Raqim 150 

Raymond III of Tripoli 194 
razib (for razib ?) fixed to a place 44 
Red Sea 148 
Ribat 53 

Richard Earl of Cornwall XXXIV 

Richard I (Lion Heart) XXXIV, 13, 183 

Rider of the Ass 64 

RTha (seejericho) 86, 93 

Rogem TzafTr 181 

Roman Road (tojericho) 88 

Rosary Sisters 111, 156 

Ruhamah XLVTI 

Rujm Sfar 181 

rukn ad-dunyd supporting pillar of the world 140 
Rus, Uiiis 17, 18 
Russian Compound 156 

sa‘adah happiness, bliss XXIII 

Sa'd ad-DTn 194 

Sa'd al-‘Umar 56, 57, 58 

sadtid hero, defender XLI 

Saewulf 75, 86, 156 

Safad (Safed) 5, 135, 186 

Saffuriyyah, SipporI 12 

sahi lucid 9 

Sahib 39, 43 

Saf 41 

Sakia XLVIII 

Saladin, Salah ad-DTn Yusuf XXXIV, XXXV, 1, 13, 
183, 198 

saldkhid (sg. Salakhdat, sillakhd) a strong she-camel 
168 

solat prayer 25 
SalfTt 188 

Salih al-Alimad 60, 61 

Salih b. c Abd al-Jabbar al-Barghutl 40 - 45 

Salman b. al-Hasan 166 

Salome 201 

Salqah 14 

Salt 99 

Samaria 36, 73 
Samaritans 188 

sanah building, construction 96 
Sanjar ad-Dawadarl as-Salihl 53 
Santa Catharina 148 
Sarah 63 

sarayd, sardyah 40, 56 

Sarayah ash-Shaykh Salih al-Barghutl 40-45 

sdri ‘askar, ser ‘ asker , seraskier XXI 

san (meter) 59 

Sarkhad (Salkhad) 237 

Satan (Iblls) 214 

sayyid XX, 68, 113 

Schumacher, G. 206-215 

Schwartz, J. XXXVIII 
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Scythopolis 100 

Sea of Galilee 55,213 

Sea Route XLVI, 13, 14, 97, 99 

Second Temple XLVI, 122 

Seredah 36 

Sha 5 ab (Sha‘ab) 55 

shab ad-dar owners of die house 40 

Shablb b. Zayd 167 

shadd al-awqaf 47 

shadd al-khass 47 

Sha‘fat Abtijawhah (Johah) 138 

Sha‘fat Abtijohar 138 

Shafi‘1 53 

shahddah declaradon of faith 223 

ash-Sham (see Syria) 89 

Shams ad-DIn Rus al Hilll al-BaniyasI 17 

Shams b. Krlm 28 

Shamwll 120 

sharda he began 39 

Sharaf ad-DIn see ‘Isa b. Muhammad al QaymarI 

Sharfat Manadirah 210 

shanfXX. 

Sha‘ya 64 

Shayban b. Ahmad b. Tulun 205 
Shaykh ‘Abdallah 7 
Shaykh Abu 'Abd 188 
Shaykh Ahmad Falujah (al-Falujl) 183 
Shaykh Burayk XXXVII (see Sheikh Abreik 
(Ibreik)) 

Shaykh Damir 37 

Shaykh Fayyad ‘Abd al-Ghanl 215 

Shaykh Haniyyah 136 

Shaykh Husayn 188 

Shaykh KaffarI 183 

Shaykh Kawas 37 

Shaykh Rabah (house of) 37 

Shechem 8 

Shefelah 12 

Sheikh Abreik (Ibreik) XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX, XLII 

Shekhenyah (course of priests) 55 
ShemtPel 114 

Shihab ad-DIn Ahmad XLIX 

Shimwel 121 

Shlrln (Queen) 75 

Shmuel 121 

shofar 206 

shughl work 111 

Shuja' ad-DIn ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah 235 

Shurayk b. Hubasha 88, 89 

Sibt ibn al-jawzl 185, 186 

sibyan (sing. sabi) children 111 

Siddlq, Abu Bakr (Caliph) XXIX 

Sidi Muhammad an-Nasirl XLIX 

silah dar 17-19 

Silvester (Pope) 50 

simat 62, 63 


as-simat al khalili free meal at the shrine of 
Abraham in Hebron 62 
Simon, Rabbi XXXVII 
Sinai 148, 178 
Sippori 12 
Sisera XXXVIII 
Sisters of Sion 155 
solidus 193 
Solomon 143 
Solomon Pools 91 
Sonship 212, 223 
Sophronius of Jerusalem 50 
South Country 12 (see Darum) 

Spice Route 149, 172, 181 
Spring of Elisha 89 
Spring of Saint Mary 157 
Spring of the Virgin 157 
St. Anne 73 

St. Calamon 48, 49, 52, 53, 79, 80 

St. Catherine (monastery) 148 

St. Elias 77 

St. Euthymios 102 

St. George 14, 15, 95 

St. George of Chozibah 50, 69, 73, 74, 77, 84, 99 

St. George Monastery 14, 50 

St. Gerasimos 48, 49, 52, 79, 110 

St.Jerome 23, 49, 72, 143, 144 

St. Joachim 75, 77, 80 

St. John in the Mountains 155 

St. John of Chozibah 69, 71, 77, 79 

St. John the Baptist 156 

St. John’s Monastery 155 

St. Luke 155 

St. Sabas 156 

St. Zacharias 156, 157 

Star of David 132 

sudiid separation XLI 

Sufls 53 

Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 223 
sultdn al-isldm wa-al-muslimin Sultan of Islam and 
the Muslims 140 

Supreme Muslim Judicial Council 122 
siir (for sur) 44 
Sur 194 

Suslta (Hyppos) 208, 211 
Susiyah 208 

Syria 12, 17, 18, 26, 36, 181, 185, 186, 194, 196, 
197,204 

Syrian Desert 178 
Syria-Palaestina 211 

Tabariyyah (see Tiberias) 100 

Tablkhdnah 18, 47 

Tabor XXXVI, 1, 3, 236 

Taghlib (tribe) 30 

tdhir pure 43 

taVah hili, hillside 72 

Talat ad-Dam 72, 73, 87, 94, 100 
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Tali as-Sultan 86 
Tamlm (tribe) 89 
tankhuhu its date is XXIV 
Tarturah (pl. taratir) tali headgear or hood 145 
Tashtamur al-‘AlaT XLIX 
tasn (rhyming between the first hemistiches) 
XLI 

Tawaflq al-Fawqah (Upper Tawaflq) 215, 216 
TawahTn as-Sukkar 86, 91 
tawahTn as-sukkar sugar mills 6 
tawalla supervised 191 
tawashi eunuch 238 

TawlTq Muammar 8, 9, 10, 59, 60 see Muammar 
Tawflq 
TawTl 43 

Teli an-Nasbeh 116 
Temarah (see Dimrah) 138 
Temle Mount 89 
Templars 72 

Temptation (of Jesus) 48, 86 

Thawb b. Bujayr 31 

Thawwabah 31 

Theker 143 

Third Crusade XXXIV 

thiqah confidence 151 

Thomas of Novaria 156 

Tiberias, Tabariyyah 1, 12, 55, 99, 208 

Tilal Abu al-‘Ala 5 iq 85 

Tilayl (Tulayyil) 136 

Timothy I Partiarch of Jerusalem 77 

Tlul Abu al-‘Ala J iq XLV 

top canon XX 

Toron 186 

Tour maledoin 72 

Trace 118 

Trachonotis 210 

Trans Jordan 87, 100 

Transfigura tion 1, 2 

Treaty of Jaffa XXXIV 

Trex (fortress) 88 

Trinity 212 

Tripoli 194 

Tristram, H. B. Canon of Durham75, 76 
lubjT bashi artillery officer XIX, XX 
Tughj b.Juf 205 
Tunisia 23 

Tuqsuba (Tuqsubay) 18, 19 
Tuqsuba silahdar al-Mansurl 17 
Tur 70 
Turks XLVII 
Tyre 192, 194 

Tyrian dlnar 192, 193-195, 198 
Tyrian Money 192 
Tyrwhitt-Drake 84, 89, 90 
Tzefat (see Safed) 135 

uhkima well built, thoroughly Consolidated 
XXVIII 

‘Umar (b. al-Khattab) 88, 89 


‘Umar al-‘Aqil XLIX 

‘Umar b. ‘AII Agha XIX 

‘Umar b. SaTd al-Ashdaq 231 

‘Umar Salih al-Barghutl 41 

Umayyad, Umayyads 134, 163, 165, 181 

Umm al-Qanatir 214 

Umm al-Qasim XLI, XLV 

Umm Laqis (see Mulaqis) XLVI 

Upper Tawaflq 233 

Urayqat XXIII 

Urdunn 1 

Urus 18 

uss foundation, base XXXII 
ustadar, ustad ddr, ustddh ad-dar, ustad ad-Dar 
mjordomos 186, 237 
‘Uthman (b. ‘Affan) 231 

Via Maris (Sea Route) XLVT, 14 

wa’ adkhilhu al-jannah admit him to Paradise 175 

WadI ‘Abdeh 178, 179 

WadI al-Fasa’il 201 

WadI al-Muhawwat 102 

WadI al-Qalt 50, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76 

WadI ‘Arabah 159 

WadI Far‘ah (in the Galilee) 135 

WadI Farah 71 

WadI Hinda 135 

WadI Marzabah 159 

WadI Sarldah 36 

WadI Umm al-BIdun 102 

Wadln b. Fihr 29, 30 

Wahdahu He alone (Allahj 222 

tualT saint, sanctuary, weli 7, 83, 182, 183 

walT patron 152 

Walld 97 

Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 223 
walidayhi his parents 176 
Walladah 223 

waqat at-tawahTn Battle of the Water Mills 204 

waqf 47, 63, 192 

Warren, Charles 85 

wasl (pl. awsdl) union, reunion XLIII 

al-wazir-ajall the most illustrious vezir 16 

Wen Ammon 143 

Wiet, G. XXV 

William of Tyre 1, 11, 13 

Willibald 75 

wisal reunion XLI, XLIII 
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Fig. Adcl. 1, Asii qcl on / ‘ Asqal ari 1 133/1721 - (or) 1173/1759-60 (Courtesy IAA) 


Fig. Add. 1 a. ‘Akka - Epitaph of a Muslim 1224/1 809 
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Fig. Add. 2. Burayr c. 9 th /15 ,h centuiy 




Fig. 1 a. Dabburiyya 610/1214 
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Fig. 3. Dayr Dubban. Cave 3. Inscriptions and parts of inscriptions 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 . 


Fig. 2. Dayr al-Balah 690/1291 


Fig. 2a. Dayr al-Balah 690/1291 
(Photo courtesy IAA) 





Fig. 5. Dayr Ghassanah 3 1279/1862-3 










Fig. 11. Dayr Istiya 2. 1310/1892 








Fig. 17. Van Berchem’s copy and notes of Inscription 3 from St. George’s Monastery. 
(Photo courtesy Fondation Max van Berchem (Geneva) 
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Fig. 18. Dayr Mar Jiryis. Restoration of the aqueduct 1 297 and 1 1 30 (Photo courtesy Y. Ziv) 


Fig. 19. Ramlah. Stamp of “Dayr Samwil” 
(Dr. Papo’s collection, Ramlah) 



Fig. 21a+b. Dimra (firstpart) c. 767/1277 (Photo courtesy IAA) 



Fig. 21c. Dimrah (second part) c. 676/1277 (Photo courtesy IAA) 



Fig. 22. Eilat-region (Photo courtesy Uzi Avner) 



Fig. 24. Eilat-region (Photo courtesy Uzi Avner) 



Fig. 26. Eilat-region (Photo courtesy Uzi Avner) 





Fig. 28. Eilat-region (Photo courtesy Uzi Avner) 



Fig. 30. ‘Ein Zurayb, l s, /8 th c. (Photo courtesy IAA) 









.31. ‘Ein Zurayb, l st /8 th c. (Photo courtesy IAA) Fig. 31 a. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 





Fig. 33. 'Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 







Fig. 35. ‘Ein Zurayb. About 2 nd /9 th c. (Photo courtesy IAA) 






Fig. 37. ‘Ein Zurayb, 2 nd /9 ,h c. (Photo courtesy IAA) 










Fig. 40. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 
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(In situ) Fig. 4 1 . ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 


(In situ) Fig. 42. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 



Fig. 44. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 
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Fig. 45. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 


Fig. 46. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 




Fig. 47. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 





49. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo M. Sharon) 




Fig. 50. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo M. Sharon) 



Fig. 5 1 . ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo M. Sharon) 





Fig. 53. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 





Fig. 55. ‘Ein Zurayb (Photo courtesy IAA) 




57. Inscription from Rogem Safir (Rujm Sfar) 



Fig. 59. Fasa’il 270/884-282/896 



Fig. 60. Fiq milestone 1 85/704 



Fig. 61. Flq milestone 2 85/704 



63. Flq - Epitaph of a Muslim (courtesy IAA) 





Fig. 65. Flq - Epitaph of a Muslim (courtes’ 









Fig. 76a. Construction text - Khan al-‘Aqabah (?) 




Fig. 78. Construction text - Khan al-‘Aqabah ?620.../ 1223... 




Fig. 80. Khan al-'Aqabah. Fragment (part of inscription No. 20) 



Pl. Dabburiyyah from Mt. Tabor. 






Fig. P5. Dayr Dubban. Original hole at the top of the cave looking up. 







Fig. P6. Dayr Dubban Columbarium cave; niches for pigeons, and a monolith. 


Fig. P7. Dayr Dubban. Columbarium cave looking towards the broken wall 

and out. 





Fig. P8. Dayr Dubban. Detail of niches — columbarium cave. 



Fig. P9. Dayr Ghassanah. Gate to the house of Shaykh Rabah. 1221/1806. Note inscription, top left. 



P1 1. Dayr Ghassanah. Saraya of Shaykh Salih al-Barghuti. 
Decorated Gate to one of the inner rooms. 




Fig. Pila. Dayr Ghassanah. Saraya of Shaykh Salih al-Barghuti. 
Decorated gate to one of the inner rooms 2 nd floor. 







Fig. P13. Dayr Istiya. Inscription and decorations over the Gate to the 
Mosque (1941) (Photo courtesy IAA). 






Fig. P17. Remnants of the Castle of Ma‘ale Adummim (TaTat ad-Dam) top right — as seen from a 
position above Khan al-Hathrura, “The Inn of the Good Samaritan” — bottom left. 





Fig. P20. Red rocks near Khan al-Hathrtirah. “The Inn of the Good Samaritan”, natural caves, and the old 
route of Made AdummTm arriving from northwest (top right). Far near the horizon: the mountain ridge to 

the north ofjerusalem. 
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Fig. P21. The Monastery of St. George in Wadi al-Qalt. Hermit caves scattered along 
the rock walls of the canyon (Courtesy Photo Garo, Jerusalem). 




Fig. P22. Monastery of St. George in Wadi Qalt with Hermit caves scattered in the rock walls (Courtesy Photo Garo, Jerusalem). 
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Fig. P25. Fresco in St. George’s Monastery (Arabie inscription inserted 
between the two dark figures) (Photo courtesy IAA). 




Fig. P26. The ancient route from Jericho to Jerusalem: in the middle of the Tower of Bayt Jabr, guarding it. The narrow line in the lower part, the aquaduct 

ofWadl al-Qalt (Photo courtesy David Aniit). 



Fig. P28. Dayr al-Qalt. Gate with inscription. 




Fig. P30. Dayr Nabi Samwil. View to Southwest, towards the Mediterranean, on the horizon. 


Fig. P29. Dayr Nabi Samwil (frorn Southwest). Remnants of Crusade fortifications (in the foreground). 





Fig. P32. Dayr Nabi Samwil. Natural spring: independent source of water for the fortress and 

settlement. 






Fig. P36. Dayr Nabi Samwil: The Moat. 
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Fig. P37. Customhouse of Dor Tanturah, 


Fig. P38. Local Wall of Tanturah, 








Fig. P40. Susita (Flippos, Susiyah) from the valley of Flq overlooking the Sea of Galilea 
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Fig. P40a. The hili of Flippos-Susita. 






Fig. P42. Ruins of a house in Fiq built with basalt stones. 




Fig. P43a. Trough made of basalt (next to Khan al-‘Aqabah). 








Fig. P44a. Flq: the village with a modern tombstone from 1365/1946. 






Fig. P46. Ruins of the Khan in TawafTq. 





Fig. P47. Khan al- ! Aqabah - General view from northeast. 




Fig. P50. Khan al-‘Aqabah: courtyard and gate of the northern wing. 
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Fig. P5 1 . Khan al-‘Aqabah: northwestern corner built with massive basalt 

ashlars. 



Fig. P53. Khan al-‘Aqabah, southwestern wing: crude 
reconstruction. The pillar supported a mud roof. 








Fig. P55. ‘Aqabah Fiq - the route climbing from the Sea of Galilee is clearly seen on the 
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Fig. P56. The flat Southern Golan plateau. 


